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AGENDA 
Working Conference on Preschool-to-School Linkages 

November 21-22, 1991 • Gait House • Louisville, Kentucky 

Co-sponsored by Appalachla Educational Laboratory & Kentucky Head Start Collaboration Project 



DAY 1: November 21 , 1991 



8:00— 5:00 Registration 

9:00— 9:45 Optnlng Session Cochran Room 

Linda Likins, Kentucky Head Start 

Collaboration Project 
Carol Perroncel, Appalachia Educational 

Laboratory 

Keynote Address 
"Kentucky's Preschool Program 1 
Dr. Thomas C. Boysen, Kentucky Commis- 
sioner of Education 

Signing of Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion & Head Start. 

Remarks From: Suanne Brooks, Regional 
Administrator, Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families, US Department of 
Health & Human Services, Atlanta, Georgia. 

9:45—11:45 Panel Discussion: 

"The effects of ths Kentucky Education 
Reform Act (KERA) on Child Care & Early 
Education In Kentucky" 

Facilitator: 

Leon Mooninghan, Vice President, Kentucky 
Association of Superintendents of 
Schools 

Panelists: 

Shelly Brown, Parent, Head Start 
Ronnie Dunn, Manager, Cabinet for Human 
Resources, Family/Youth Resource Cen- 
ters 

Robert Simpson, Kentucky Department of 

Education, Chapter 1 
Abbie Robinson-Armstrong, Division 

Director, Early Childhood Services, 

Kentucky Department of Education. 
Beth Rous, Director, Project STEPS 
Judy Whitten, President, Kentucky Head 

Start Association 



Flagship Room 



12:00—1:30 Lunch 

"From the Trenches!" 

Maurice Sykes, Director of Early Childhood 
Education, District of Columbia Public 
Schools 



1: 



2:45 General Session Court Room 

"Child Cars and Early Education In 
TN, VA, and WV M 

Tsnnssses: Katharine Greenberg, Associ- 
ate Professor, University of Tennessee & 
COGNET-Follow Through Project Director 

Virginia: Adrey Berryman, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, Chapter 1 

West Virginia: Lyte Sattes, Director, West 
Virginia Governors Commission on 
Children and Families 



2:45— 3:00 Break 

3:00— 5:00 State and Team Meetings: 

"Considering the Issues and Preparing an 
Action Plan" 

Kentucky —Water Poet Room 

Tennessee — Anchor Room 

Virginia —ring's Head Room 

West Virginia —Queen's Room 

5:00— 7:00 Reception— Court Room 

Sponsored by 
KAPLAN CORPORATION 

1310 Lewisville-Clemmons Road 
Lewisville, North Carolina 

Dinner on Your Own 

Displays of Llnkags and Transition Resources Include 
Materials and Information from: 

Chapter 1 Regional Training Center 

Institution of Higher Education 

Kentucky Head Start Association 

Kentucky Regional Training Centers 

Kentucky S.oecially Funded Coordinators 

Mid-South Regional Resource Center 

National Association for the tducation of Young Children 

National Early Childhood Technical Assistance Services 

Region III & IV Head Start Resource Center 

Regional Access Project 

Southern Association for Children Under Six 



Day 2: November 22, 1991 



7:30— 8:45 Continental Breakfast Bar Court Room 

8:45—10:00 Walcome Back! 

"Tha Importance of Preachool-to-Sohool 
Llnkagaa and Transition" 

Sharon L Kagan v Senior Associate, Bush 
Center in Child Development and Social 
Policy, Yale University 

10:00—10:15 Break 

10:15—10:55 
and 

11:05—11:45 Concurrent Seaslona— 40 minutes each 
"Linkage and Tranaitlon laauea and 
Programa That Work!" 
The seven sessions described below will be 
presented beginning at 10:15 and again at 
11:05 

1 Alternative Assessment: Kent Turf Room 
What It meansl The importance of under- 
standing, interpreting, and using assess- 
ment! Why, what and when to do it— or notl 
How to do it* 

Oralie McAfee, Early Childhood Consultant. 

2 Chapter 1 : Old River Room 

Chapter 1 , Preschool and Even Start 
programs, including guidelines for 
appropriate eirly childhood practices 
Pamela Godt, Region 2 Rural Technical 
Assistance Center, Director of Center for 
Effective Educational Practices: and 
Sheila Sho;t, Region B Technical Assistant 
Canter. 

3 Follow Through: Corn Island Room 
A Cognitive Enrichment Network — a 
program impacting on children, teachers & 
parents: a community networking to enrich 
the lives of children and their families. 
Katharine Greenberg, COGNET Project 

Director, Associate Professor/Project 
Director, University of Tennessee. 

4 Models for 

Collaboration:: Water Poet Room 

The challenges of philosophy, pedogogy, 
resources, operations, and morel 
Marce Verzano-O'Brien. 



5 National Cantor for 

Family Literacy: Queen's Room 

Helping parents become partners in their 

children's education 
Bob Soellman, Assistant Director. 

6 STEPS Dorset Room 

Sequenced Transition to Education in the 
Public Schools—a process-oriented model 
for the development of local transition 
systems 

Beth Rous, Director. 

7 Impact on Transition of Individual* 
with DlMbllltin Edu&tlon Act : 

Anchor Room 
Keeping transition in perspective: lepal re- 
quirements, common points of transition, 
interagency coordination & administration, 
staff development, family involvement, & 
child preparation. 

Peggy Stephens, Technical Assistant 
Specialist. 

11:45—12:00 Break 

12:00—1:15 Lunch Court Room 

Helping Children to Succeed Against tho 
Odds! 

Willie Epps, Director, Head Start Program, 
Southern Illinois University at Ed- 
wardsville, East St. Louis, Illinois 

1:15— 1:30 Break 

1:30— 2:30 Action Steps to Begin Linkages and 



Transition! 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



—Water Poet Room 
—Anchor Room 
—King's Head Room 
—Queen's Room 



2:30— 3:00 Closing Session Cochran Roo: 

Where Have We Been, Where Are We 
Now, Where Are We Going? 

Oralie McAfee, Early Childhood Policy and 
PracticePrivate Consultant 

3:00 Adjourn 



/ / 25 YEARS 

^ Improving Education Through 

Research and Development 

! ^ 
November 21, 1991 



Dear Conference Participant: 

On behalf of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory and the Kentucky 
Head Start Collaboration Project, we would like co welcome you to 
Louisville, Kentucky, for the first annual regional conference on 
Preschool-to-School Linkages. 

The goals of this conference and the challenges it provides present 
an opportunity for those of us in the Early Childhood Community to meet, 
share information and experiences, and work together to create a better 
delivery system of services for our region's young children and their 
families* 

It is our hope that when you leave this conference tomorrow you will 
take with you the knowledge and resources to collaborate with all of the 
early childhood community to help your region address the President and 
the Nation's governors first national education goal: 

"By the year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to learn." 

We also anticipate that you will have the necessary information to 
implement strategies to: 

• provide family-focused and community^based linkages and 
transitions between preschool and school; 

• provide support and training to parents so that they can 
become the child's first teacher, and continue to be 
involved in their child's education; 

• begin to assure that all children will have access to a 
high quality and developmentally appropriate preschool to 
school program; and 

• assure that children receive the nutrition a. J health care 
needed to arrive at preschool and school with healthy minds 
and bodies. 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory # 1031 Ouarner Street # Post Office Box 1348 # Charleston West Virginia 25325 
Telephone 800/624-9120 (outside West Virginia) • 800/344-6646 (m West Virginia) 0 347 0400 (in Charleston area) 
Fax Number 30^347-0487 • A nonprofit corporation # An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 



Page Two 

November 21, 1991 



We thank all of the presenters, facilitators, co-sponsors, 
consultants, and staff who worked so hard to make this event happen. 
Most importantly, we thank you for your work and dedication to this 
worthy cause* 

Sincerelv, 



Carol Perroncel 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 




Kentucky Head Start Collaboration 
Project 



Insert the 
Participant List 
Here 



WORKING CONFERENCE ON 
PRESCHOOL-TO-SCHOOL LINKAGES 

November 21-22, 1991 

Gait House, Louisville, Kentucky 

Co-sponsored by 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

& 

Kentucky Head Start Collaboration Project 

Please insert this list in section 2 of the Resource 
Notebook. Thank you. 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPATION LIST 



Sandra Agee 
Education Coordinator 
Gateway Community Sendees 

- Head Start 
P 0 Box 36 

West Liberty KY 41472 
(606) 743-3133 

Dianne Andrews 
Coordinator JOBS Program 
CHR/Department for 

Social Insurance 
1300 Hambley Blvd 
P O Box 3249 
Pikeville KY 41502 
(606) 432-8160 

Suzanne V. Atzinger 
Resident Initiative Coordinator 
Housing Authority of Danville 
P O Box 666 

Danville KY 40423-0666 
(606) 236-6116 

Karen Baldwin 
Coordinator 

Mountain Comprehensive Care 
P O Box 1024 
Paintsville KY 41240 
(606) 789-3518 

Juliet Banks 
Instructional Supervisor 
Warren County Schools 
806 Kenton St 
Bowling Green KY 42101 
(502) 781-5150 

Diane Barga 
Parent Representative 
Route 1, Box 132A 
Gilbertsville KY 42044 
(502) 527-8628 or 362-4019 



John Beardsley 
Bourbon County Schools 
3343 Lexington Rd 
Harris KY 40361 
(606) 987-2183 

Myra Bender 

Muhlenberg County Schools 
Drakesboro Head Start 
P O Box 127 
Drakesboro KY 42337 
(502) 476-9442 

Audrev S. Berryman 
Education Associate Specialist 
Grants Administration-Chapterl 
Department of Education 
P O Box 60 
Richmond VA 23216 
(804) 225-2066 

Ruth Bevins 

Director, Exceptional Children 
Pike County Board of Education 
P O Box 3097 
S Mayo Trail 

Pikeville KY 41502-3097 
(606) 432-3111 

Nancy Bibley 
Cognet Support Teacher 
East Lake Elementary School 
3700 13th Ave 
Chattanooga TN 37407 

Kathy Bland 

Preschool Director - Small Wonders 
Grew River Regional MN/MR Board, 
Inc 

820 W 3rd St 
Owensboro KY 42301 
(502) 684-7111 or 926-0432 
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Karen Blincoe 

Family Service Case Manager 
Audubon Area Head Start 
1800 W 4th Street 
P O Box 630 
Owensboro KY 42302 
(502) 686-1620 

Linda Bond 

Early Interventionist 

Marion County Board of Education 

200 Gaston Ave 

Fairmont WV 26554 

Lois Bond Booker 

Director for Elementary Education 

S( hool Administration Bldg 

P O Box 1599 

Lynchburg VA 24505 

Judy C. Bowen 
Day Care Teacher 

Mayo State Vocational - Technical 

School 

513 3rd St 

Paintsville KY 41240 
(606) 789-6720 or 789-3115 

Gearldean Branham 

Coordinator -KERA 3-4 year old at-risk 

Pike County Board of Education 

P O Box 3097 

PikeviUe KY 41502-3097 

(606) 432-3111 

Jean Branson 

Henderson County Herd Start 
111 B South Adams 
Henderson KY 42420 
(502) 826-9965 

Connie Bridge 
Associate Dean 
University of UK 
College of Education 
101 Taylor Education Bldg 
Lexington KY 40506-0001 



Mary G. Brown 

Katherine Winn Elementary School 
214 Garritt 
Hanover IN 
(812) 866-5118 

Karen L. Browning 
Education Coordinator 
P O Box 1406 
Williamson WV 25661 

Jane C. Bryant 

Director for Child Development 
Fayette County Public Schools 
Community Action Council 
P O Box 11610 
Lexington KY 40576 
(606) 233-4600 

Sandra Bryant 
Supervisor 

Shelby County Schools 
160 S Hollywood St 
Memphis TN 38112 
(901)325-7900 

Dr. Don Butler 
Executive Director 

Southern KY Community Action Agency 
Inc. 

P O Box 90014 
171 Center St 

Bowling Green KY 42103 
(502) 782-3162 

Tina Calvert 
Parent 

P O Box 764 
Owingsville KY 40360 
(606) 674-3952 

Mary Campbell 
Principal 

Geneva Kent Elementary School 
Holly Ave 

Huntington WV 25704 
(304) 528-5136 
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Paige Carney 
Teacher 

Fayette County Public Schools 
Squires Elementary School 
3375 Squires Oak Dr 
Lexington KY 40515 
(606) 273-5735 

Lori Chrisman 
Federal Programs 
40 Douglas Ave, NW 
Roanoke VA 24012 
(703) 981-2957 

Ray Chumbler 

Principal, Calvert Elementary School 

Marshall County School District 

P O Box 215 

Calvert City KY 42029 

(502) 395-4664 

Verna K. Cole 

Handicap Coordinator 

Big Sandy Are Community Action 

Program, Inc. - Head Start 
Court House 
Paintsville KY 41240 
(606) 789-1600 

Carolyn Covington 
Director of Fayette County 

Child Care Council 
Fayette County Public Schools 
880 Sparta Court 
Lexington KY 40504 

Andrea Craft 

Lead Teacher - Danville Center 

Child Development Centers of the 

Bluegrass, Inc. 

P O Box 1481 

Danville KY 40423 

(606) 236-0878 



Jane Crooks 

Cognet Assistant Director 
University of Tennessee 
243 Claxton Addition 
ICnoxville TN 37996-3400 

Kimberly Sloan Cross 
Co-Director 

Toy Box Child Center and Pre-school 
2146 Hutcherson Lane 
Elizabethtown KY 42701 
(502) 737-8935 

Ruth Ann Crum 
SACUS 

3164 Chelsea Dr 
Lexington KY 40503 

Edith Cunningham 
Marshall County 

Sharon Darling 

Georgia Dawson 
Principal 

Millington S Elementary School 
4405 Crump Rd 
Millington TN 38053 
(901) 873-8146 

Sarah Dixon 
Program Manager 

Christian Appalachian Project 
(Children's Discovery Center) 
941 Monticello Rd 
Somerset KY 42501 
(606) 679-6119 

Elizabeth A. Donnelly 
Principal 

Crump Elementary School 
4405 Crump Rd 
Memphis TN 38115 
(901) 369-1969 
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Florence Drennan 
Owensboro Board of Education 
1335 W 11th St 
Owensboro KY 42301 
(502) 686-1000 

Rita Edlin 

Special Education Instructional Assistant 
Central KY Head Start 
332 Hood Ave 
Lebanon KY 40033 
(606) 692-2136 

Betty Erickson 
Administrator 

Marshall County Health Department 
307 E 12th 
Benton KY 42025 
(502) 527-1496 

Ms. Nawanna B. Fairchild 

Director of Elementary Curriculum and 

Instruction 

Fayette County Public Schools 
701 E Main St 
Lexington KY 40502 
(606) 281-0100 

Judy Forbush 
Principal 

Johnston Elementary School 
300 7th Ave, W 
Huntington WV 25701 
(304) 528-5160 

Mary Ford 

Program Coordinator 

Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative 

P O Box 279 

TazeweU TN 37879 

Doug Foster 
Owner 

Academy for Little People 
1710 Old Louisville Rd 
Bowling Green KY 42101 
(502) 782-5437 



Larry M. Foster 
Principal/Vocational Director 
Anderson County Center for 
Occupational Development 
Hwy 61 

Clinton TN 37716 
(615) 457-1348 

Nancy Y. Foster 
Coordinator 

Social Services/Health/Disability 
145 E Broad St 
Clinton TN 37716 
(615) 457-5400 

Pauletta Gadberry 
Parent 

139 Rolling Green Acres 
Somerset KY 42501 
(606) 679-5298 

Karla Gibbs 
Director 
Even Start 

1939 Goldsmith Lane 
Suite 117A 

Louisville KY 40218 
(502) 452-2280 

Mary Ann Gibson 
Coordinator 
Federal Programs 
40 Douglas Ave, NW 
Roanoke VA 24012 
(703) 981-2957 

Judy Glass 

Special Education Teacher Consultant 

Warren County Schools 

806 Kenton St 

Bowling Green KY 42101 

(502) 781-5150 
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Julie Goodan 

Director of Somerset Family Resource 
Center 

Somerset Board of Education 
305 College St 
Somerset KY 42501 
(606) 679-8689 

Cathy Grace 

Executive Director 

SACUS 

P O Box 5403 

Little Rock AR 72215 

(501) 663-0353 

Connie Graham 
Cognet Support Teacher 
Lonsdale Elementary School 
1317 Louisiana Ave 
Knoxville TN 37921 

Peggy Grant 

OVEC Head Start Program 
1939 Goldsmith Lane 
Austin Bldg, Suite 117A 
Louisville KY 40218 

(502) 452-2280 

Katherine Greenberg 
Cognet Director 
University of Tennessee 
243 Claxton Addition 
Knoxville TN 37996-3400 

Richard Griffith 
Grant County Schools 
300 Helton 

Williamstown KY 41097 
(606) 824-7144 

Cindy Haines 
OVEC 

Rt 4 Box 408 
Owenton KY 40359 
(502) 484-3950 
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Director of Preschool and Childfind 
Daviess County Board of Education 
P O Box 1510 
Owensboro KY 42302 
(502) 685-3161 

Phyllis Hall 

Anderson County Regional Training 

Center 

103 N Main 

Lawrenceburg KY 40342 
(502) 839-3406 

Pat Hardin 

Health/Disabilities Coordinator 
Central KY Head Start 
332 Hood Ave 
Lebanon KY 40033 
(606) 692-2136 

Peggy Harrelson 

Early Childhood Specialist 

Washington Bldg, Suite 1116 

1100 Bank St 

Richmond VA 23219 
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Family Service Worker Assistant 

Audubon Area Head Start 

1800 West 4th St 

P O Box 630 

Owensboro KY 42302 

(502) 685-3161 
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Director 

Fort Hill Child Development Center 
810 Wilkie Dr 
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Administrative Assistant to the 
Superintendent 

and Early Start Director 
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(502) 395-5877 
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INTRODUCTION 



In April 1991, the President announced AMERICA 2000, an educa- 
tion strategy designed to move all communities in America toward 
realization of the six national education goals. The goals represent an 
agreement between the President and the Nation's governors that sets 
national priorities for the nineties. The U.S. Department of Education 
has the principal Federal responsibility for the successful implementa- 
tion of the national goals, and has made goal one, the cornerstone of the 
six goals, a top priority. The first goal states the following: 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready 
to learn. 

• All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to 
high quality and developmentally appropriate preschool 
programs that help prepare children for school 

• Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and 
devote time each day helping his or her preschool child learn; 
parents will have access to the training and support they need. 

• Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to 
arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies, and the 
number of low birthweight babies will be significantly re* 
duced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 



The Department's Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation developed Prqxiring 
Young Children for Success to provide guideposts that may be helpful in 
taking actions to achieve the first goal — Readiness for School. 

This paper discusses the major issues having to do with definition of 
terms and implementation strategies that are implicit in the goal state- 
ment, and proposes policies and practices related to these issues. The 
goals and the paper focus on children learning in the home, in preschool, 
and in early elementary school. Many different kinds of education and 
care settings serve young children, given the growing number of young 
children who receive care outside the home, and each contributes to 
children's development. The principles articulated in this paper are 
meant to extend to all early education and care settings. (The word 
''preschool" means family child care or center-based care.) 
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This paper represents collaboration across agencies, across disci- 
plines, and with the private sector. While the Department of Education 
took the lead, the paper could not have been completed without the 
participation of the Department of Health and Human Services and the 
Department of Agriculture. Indeed, in preparing the paper, a partner- 
ship was forged between Department of Education staff and those 
concerned with the implementation of Healthy Children Heady to Learn, 
the Office of the Surgeon General's initiative on beta'.f of young children. 

In addition, a panel of experts provided advice throughout the 
project. They represent the fields of health, including pediatrics and 
nutrition, and education; early childhood education, elementary educa- 
tion, compensatory education, special education, bilingual education, 
teacher training, education policy and parent involvement. The panel 
members included researchers, educators, physicians, and policy makers 
from universities, public and private agencies, and state and national 
associations. 

Preparing Young Children for Success calls upon all Americans to 
change the way we think about learning and to translate our expecta- 
tions into action. Children must be ready to learn and schools must be 
ready to teach. To do this will require sustained, collaborative action by 
a broad spectrum of people, from parents to policy makers, who are 
ready to act on behalf of young children. Together, we can live up to our 
responsibility to make homes, schools, and communities places where all 
young children have the opportunity to learn and to grow to the fullest 
extent of their capabilities. 



John T. MacDonald 
Assistant Secretary 

Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 



SCHOOL READINESS: MEETING THE. CHALLENGE 



Young children are eager to learn, yet not all children succeed in 
school. Children's first learning experiences should lay the foundation 
for success in school and in adult life. To do this, early childhood 
experiences must promote children's physical development, social 
maturity, emotional adjustment, and cognitive capacities. They should 
nurture children's motivation to learn, and give children a start in 
communicating and solving problems. 

While the concept of school readiness focuses attention on those 
years just prior to formal schooling, it incorporates the critical periods of 
growth from birth to about age eight. During this time, children are 
primarily socialized and educated by their families and caregivers, and 
by the opportunities they have to explore the world. 

But this is only part of the perspective that frames our view of school 
readiness. Social conditions also contribute to the current context for 
readiness. Reports of our declining economic competitiveness have 
given rise to a movement to strengthen the academic demands of school- 
ing and increase public accountability of schools. These pressures are 
extending down to the earliest grades. Young children are now con- 
fronting an increasingly demanding academic curriculum, earlier; 
increased kindergarten retention; delayed school entry; segregated 
transition classes; and widespread use of standardized testing in the 
early years. These developments have generated concern due to their 
mismatch with growing knowledge about how young children learn. 

Moreover, the environment needed to develop the necessary knowl- 
edge, dispositions, and skills may be denied to children who are disad- 
vantaged or who have disabilities. Indeed, the increasing numbers of 
young children in poverty, in single-parent households, and in families 
where English is not spoken require schools and communities to develop 
new ways of educating children and securing the support of their 
families. One response to this concern has been the growth of esrly 
childhood programs— often coupled with family education— ir> the belief 
that the prevention of problems is more humane and effective thrm 
remediation. It is in this context that our first national education goal 
was announced. 

The first national education goal states: "By the year 2000, all chil- 
dren in America will start school ready to learn." It further states that 
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wt ,. .11 ii.>.urc access to high-quality and developmental^ apphnu iate 
preschool programs" for "disadvantaged and disabled children/' that all 
parents will help their children learn, and that sufficient nutrition and 
health care will be available for pregnant women and young children. 
The goal makes it clear that American homes must be places of learning, 
and that federal and sL.ie governments must do their share to provide 
adequate maternal and child health coverage, as well as preventive 
services, and early identification and treatment of learning disorders. 

Ideally, children who are ready to succeed in school are healthy, 
immunized against disease, well-nourished, and well-rested. Their early 
experiences have given them a start in learning to cooperate, exercise 
self-control, articulate their thoughts and feelings, and follow rules. 
They are trusting and have a feeling of self-worth. They explore their 
environment actively and approach tasks with enthusiasm. They are 
motivated to learn. 

Our first national education goal is designed to move all children 
closer to these ideals. For some children, however, extra help is neces- 
sary . That is, children who have disabilities, or who suffer from the 
multiple problems associated with poverty, abuse, and neglect, need 
additional assistance. Parents, community members, and school person- 
nel need to make a commitment to provide all children with the 
nurturance, stimulation, and opportunities for growth required for 
educational success. 

The following sections of this paper outline the steps required to 
move forward on behalf of young children. Although the paper is 
organized in accordance with the three objectives delineated in the goal, 
the objectives are interrelated. Parents are critical to the development of 
young children and their educational success. At the same time, commu- 
nity members, public officials, and health, education, and social service 
professionals must do their utmost to help support young children and 
their families. 
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Objective 1: 

All disadvantaged and disabled children vill have 
access to high quality and developmental^ appropriate 
preschool programs that help prepare children for school 

Serving the Most in Need 

The children who are most ill-prepared for school and adult life are 
disproportionately those who live in poverty. Many of these children 
display deficiencies in their development and lack the family support so 
essential for success. Despite focused efforts to serve the special needs of 
the disadvantaged, the cycle of failure continues to repeat itself. To halt 
the cycle, preventive efforts must begin in the preschool years. 

We know that the number of children in the U.S. who suffer from 
some form of disadvantage is substantial. The National Center for 
Children in Poverty (1990) reports that about five million children under 
the age of six live in families whose incomes are below the official 
poverty level. The National Center for Health Statistics (1990) reports 
that in the late 1980s, one out of every five births (800,000 per year) in the 
U.S. was to a mother who had not completed high school. The enormity 
of the problem is sobering; it is clear that even the most conservative 
estimates of the level of disadvantagement in this country would not fall 
much below 10-11 percent of the preschool aged population (Zill and 
Wolpow, 1990). While proficiency in more than one language is a 
lifelong resource, children whose English proficiency is limited need 
special assistance as they prepare for school success. 

Language minority children make up a growing proportion of U.S. 
youngsters. It is estimated that the number of such children aged birth 
to 4 years rose from 1.8 million in 1976 to 2.6 million in 1990 (Soto, 1991). 
The number of children with limited English proficiency is expected to 
continue to increase; many of these children also have parents whose 
educational level and income are low. For these children, the early 
childhood setting may offer their first contact with a culture and lan- 
guage that is different from the home. Developmentally appropriate, 
culturally sensitive programs should be available to these children so 
that their first exposure to early education and care is a positive one. 

Children with disabilities include those who have a sensory or motor 
impairment, a chronic illness, a learning disability, or another physical, 
mental, or emotional condition that interferes with their ability to attend 



school or do regular school work at grade level (Zill, 199(1). Da to on the 
number of children receiving special education services give a rough 
indication of the numbers of children who may need these services. In 
1988 there were about 4.1 million children aged 6 to 21 as well as nearly 
400,000 preschoolers (birth through age 5) receiving special education 
services (U.S. Department of Education, 1989). However, many more 
preschool children are likely to have disabilities than receive services, 
given the difficulties of detecting learning problems in very young 
children and the recency of such services for infants and toddlers. 
Indeed, the proportion of birth to 5-year-olds identified with disabilities 
is well below the proportions identified among older age groups. 

Offering High Quality Programs 

By "high quality/' we refer to the teaching practices, organizational 
structure, and institutional supports that facilitate active, nurturing, and 
productive learning experiences for young children. Such opportunities 
should reflect the way in which young children learn. 

Learning occurs as children interact w ; ih people and respond to the 
world around them. It is an active, dynamic process in which children's 
new experiences continuously revise and expand their prior learning. 
High quality child care and preschool experiences encourage young 
children to explore their environment actively, interact with peers and 
adults, and extend their understanding through play. Rather than 
focusing solely on mastery of isolated facts and skills, adults who work 
with young children should provide them with a context for understand- 
ing what they are learning. 

We must recognize that high quality education and care exist in a 
variety of settings — home, school, workplace, family day care, child 
care centers, churches and synagogues, libraries, and other community 
organizations — and in communities with diverse needs and resources. 
Our objective is to promote learning environments that are physically 
and emotionally safe, staffed by competent individuals, and intellectu- 
ally stimulating. 

Taking Action 

In taking steps to improve children's readiness to benefit from 
schooling, we urge states and localities to consider the following: 



Link Community Resources 



• Collaborative planning: Initiate collaborative, community* 
based planning to ensure that children who are disadvantaged 
or who have disabilities have equal access to quality early 
education and care. Many organizations and individuals are 
involved in early intervention programs. By collaborating, they 
would ensure the best possible start for at-risk children; yet often 
programs work in isolation or at cross-purposes. Given limited 
resources, it is essential to break down bureaucratic boundaries 
and garner the wealth and spirit of local community members on 
behalf of young children. 

In planning to use funds available under the 1990 Child Care 
and Development Block Grant program, states and localities are 
urged to conduct comprehensive assessments of community 
resources and needs. This new legislation provides an opportu- 
nity to enhance existing resources and reduce unproductive 
competition, while addressing individual family preferences. 

• Financial resources; Take advantage of existing funding 
sources in augmenting efforts to improve the readiness of at- 
risk children. To the extent possible, states should "frontload" 
schooling by focusing on early intervention rather than later 
remediation. For example, administrators can use federal funds 
such as Chapter 1 to improve preschool and kindergarten 
programs for children in need of supplemental services. Com- 
bining resources from Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 with those from 
Head Start and Even Start would provide a substantial increase 
in resources available for preschool and kindergarten programs. 
Coordination of early education within state and local agencies 
will enable officials to identify natural affinities among existing 
programs and services. 

• Family connections: Strengthen ties with families. The family 
is the primary stimulus for early learning. Caregivers and 
teachers of young children should build on what children have 
learned at home, and help children share preschool experiences 
with their families. In addition, family education programs can 
help families develop a greater capacity to educate their children. 

• Transitions: Build connections among parents, preschools, and 
elementary schools to ensure smooth and coherent transitions. 
Systematic transition activities will promote instruction that is 
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appropriate for the ages and personal characteristics of entering 
students, help parents and children understand and shape 
school expectations, and inform teachers about each child. 
Home visits and other contacts between school staff and fami- 
lies, transfer of records, joint training and curriculum develop- 
ment by preschool and primary school staff, and the coordinated 
delivery of support services are examples of transition activities. 

Assess Needs and Progress 

• Early screening: Expand efforts to screen children, particularly 
the disadvantaged, early on to prevent developmental delays. 
Identification of children who may not yet be enrolled in school 
is a difficult task. However, schools, public health, and social 
service agencies should develop standardized approaches for 
finding and serving such children. In doing so, states and local 
agencies could build on information neiv-orks developed under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Bd-*c Uion Act (IDEA) that bring 
together personnel from hospitals, Medicaid programs, state and 
local social service agencies, as well as individual pediatricians 
to identify infants and toddlers in need of special education 
services. 

In conducting assessments, steps must be taken to ensure 
equitable and appropriate treatment: 

- Assessment should be made by multidisciplinary teams 
that include educational and medical specialists as well 
as parents. 

- To determine the need for such services as health ca r e, 
nutrition, dentistry, counseling, and transportation, 
screening should cover the family, not just the indi- 
vidual child. 

- Assessment should be ongoing so as to reevaluate the 
changing status of children diagnosed as having special 
needs. 

- Determinations of educational and social need should 
not be based on social class, race, ethnicity, or gender. 

• Appropriate assessment: Use ongoing observations by teach- 
ers and parents to assess children's progress in cognitive, 
social, emotional, and physical domains. Systematic observa- 



tions, portfolios of children's work, and reports from paients 
constitute appropriate assessment measures for young children. 
Training and time should be afforded teachete so that they can 
learn multiple assessment techniques and use the results to 
improve instruction. 

Restrict use of standardized testing to identifying special needs 
and personalizing instruction. Given the rate at which young 
children grow, their inexperience with test taking, ohort atten- 
tion spans, and the wide range of their early experiences, such 
tests should not be used to determine their school entry or 
retention. Further, the very traits we are most interested in 
measuring may bear only a moderate relationship to the skills 
that children will later develop. 

• School entry criteria: Base eligibility for school entry on 
chronological age; children should not be excluded from 
school on the basis of unfavorable cognitive, small motor, 
social, and/or emotional developmental assessments. We urge 
a halt to the practice of using standardized testing to screen out 
young children who are not academically "ready" for school 
entry or to place them in differentiated kindergarten programs. 
Schools have a responsibility to adapt their curricula to the 
capacities of entering children, not to expect children to adapt to 
inappropriate school expectations and practices. 

Improve Educational Practice 

• Learning environments: Early education and care must be 
congruent with learning patterns of young children. Research 
in child development has laid the groundwork for teaching 
young children. A strong consensus among early childhood 
educators has emerged around the report Developmcntally 
Appropriate Practice, issued by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (1987). This document presents a 
developmental approach to early childhood education and forms 
the basis for professional accreditation of early childhood 
programs. This and other documents form the foundation for 
the recommendations that follow: 

- The curriculum and structure of early childhood pro- 
grams should reflect and support each child's innate 
curiosity, abilities, and interests. 

3 it 
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Activities should be multi-sensory, provide hands-on 
learning with concrete objects, and enable young chil- 
dren to experience the world around them. Children 
need to explore their environment through their senses 
before they are ready to engage in symbolic forms of 
learning, such as reading and writing. 

Play should be respected is a mode through which 
children learn, develop their abilities to communicate, 
explore, try out new ideas and experiences, expand their 
physical and social capabilities, and express themselves. 

Learning should be integrated, not divided into isolated 
subjects or focused on mastery of discrete skills. Themes 
and projects provide a way to expand knowledge and 
skills in a holistic manner. Learning should be under- 
stood as a creative process in which children transform 
external information based on their unique experiences 
and developmental levels. 

The child's day should be varied and balanced, with 
opportunities for whole group, small group, and indi- 
vidual activities. Similarly, a mix of child-initiated and 
teacher-directed activities should be offered. Teachers 
should carefully structure the classroom environment so 
that it provides rich opportunities for learning and 
encourages children to become self-directed learners. 

Language development and reasoning should be 
actively promoted through conversation, questioning, 
and ample opportunities for children to create stories. 
Adequate adult-child ratios will enhance opportunities 
for children to expand their vocabulary, their self- 
expression and their creative thought. 

Educators are urged to employ flexible grouping prac- 
tices. Schools should consider establishing non-graded 
primary units for children up to age 8. In this way, 
children can work at their developmental levels, 
progress at their own rate, and benefit from interactions 
with children of different capabilities and experiences. 
Because children learn from interacting with their 
surroundings and peers, heterogenous grouping of 
children is crucial. Inclusion of children with disabilities 
in early education and care settings develops respect for 
individual differences among staff and children. 



• Cultural diversity: Reroect the cultural, linguistic, and ethnic 
diversity of children and their families and reflect this respect 
in instructional practice and expanded efforts to recruit minor- 
ity teachers and teacher aides. Diversity should not be a barrier 
to effective teaching and learning. When the values which 
children bring to school are ignored or belittled, children's self- 
esteem — and their school performance — suffers. 

• Training: Provide training to caregivers, school administra- 
tors, teachers, and ancillary staff who work with young chil- 
dren. Emphasize such topics as child development, language 
acquisition, and instructional and assessment techniques appro- 
priate for young children. This training should include ways to 
involve parents from various cultural, racial, and socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

• Program supports: Mobilize provider networks, resource and 
referral agencies, teacher training institutions, and other forms 
of self-help and technical assistance to improve the quality of 
early education and care and to offer support to existing 
providers, particularly those with limited resources. 



Objective 2: 

Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher 
and devote time each day helping his or her preschool 
child learn; parents will have access to the training and 
support they need. 

The Role of Parents 

Parents are responsible for their children's well-being and develop- 
ment. Children's health, attitudes, values, self-image, and understand- 
ings are initially shaped by their families. Family life also forms the core 
of emotional and social development. The ways in which parents 
nurture, discipline, communicate with, and form expectations for their 
children are based in culture and experience. In addition, parents' 
repertoires of skills help shape their relationships with their children, 
even though parents may not precisely understand how their own 
beliefs and actions influence their children's growth. 

Studies have shown that, although parents and their children spend 



a good dual dl time together in the same physical space, parents devote 
little time (approximately 15 minutes per day) to such activities as 
teaching, reading, listening to, or playing with their children (Powell, 
1990). Despite this finding, we have equally strong evidence that 
parents care about their children and have the desire to do more for 
them. Notably, many parents would welcome an opportunity to expand 
their parenting skills through activities that build on their strengths and 
interests (Epstein 1984, 1985). 

Family Supports 

Over the past few decades, dramatic changes in family structure 
have eroded the traditional social networks through which parenting 
skills were passed from one generation to the next and were supported 
within families. In response, a number of public and private groups 
have initiated family support programs. These programs help parents 
understand more clearly the important role they play in educating their 
children, enhance their knowledge of child development, hone their 
child-rearing skills, and improve ties between schools and families. In 
addition, for low-income families, they may provide access to social and 
health services. 

Taking Action 

To achieve our readiness goal, parents, guardians, and community 
members should recommit themselves to working on behalf of young 
children. Institutional support should be provided, as needed, to help 
parents increase their confidence and skills so that they can support their 
children's education and growth. To implement this objective by the 
year 2000, parents and guardians should take the following actions: 

Meet the Challenge of Parenting 

• Family activities: Read, converse, and play with their children 
each day. Simple activities that occur in the home, such as 
preparing meals, repairing a toy, or planning the weekend, 
provide learning opportunities for families. Limitations on the 
amount of time spent watching television will increase the time 
available for family interaction. To the extent possible, parents 
should concentrate on inculcating in their children self-respect, 
enthusiasm for learning, and the ability to question and solve 
problems. The seeds for these attributes are planted at the 
earliest age. 

• Values: Become aware of the powerful influence that their 
everyday actions exert on children. Parents should talk with 




their children about the values they hold and the choices they 
make. Life experiences of family members and friends help 
shape children's values, self-image, and expectations. 



• School involvement: Become involved with their children's 
activities outside the home, particularly their schooling. When 
parents spend time with caregivers and teachers, their children 
feel more secure, and parents become more effective advocates 
for their children. When there is continuity in learning between 
home and other early childhood settings, children benefit. 

• Healthy lifestyle: Ensure that their children are well-rested, 
receive their immunizations and regular check-ups, and have a 
balanced diet. Parents bear primary responsibility for their 
children's health. They should learn what to expect of their 
children as they grow, and how best to support their physical 
and emotional development. Parents should also realize that 
many childhood injuries can be prevented, and do their utmost 
to make home environments safe for young children. Young 
children are keen observers of those around them; parents 
should attend to their own health, in addition to looking out for 
their children's well-being. 

Provide Support to Families 

Similarly, the public and private sectors have an obligation to 
help support families in the following ways: 

• Family education: Establish family education and support 
programs which are geared to the personal needs of partici- 
pants. Families are diverse. Culture and experience affect 
parenting practices. Psychological well-being, knowledge about 
child development, personal relationships, work status, and 
characteristics of their children also influence parenting (Powell, 
1990). Family education programs must be sensitive to the needs 
of those they seek to serve, and respectful of parents' child- 
rearing views. 

Programs should respond to family differences through a 
flexible approach to program development. 

- Organizations providing programs for at-risk families, 
for example, should serve them within the surroundings 
where they feel comfortable (e.g., the workplace, neigh- 
borhood homes, the local churc . i .gogue). 



• Methods of recruitment, scheduling, and services should 
match the needs of participating families and be de- 
signed to reduce barriers to participation. Home visits, 
group sessions, child care, transportation, parent/child 
activities, and access to comprehensive services should 
be provided, as appropriate. 

- Strong efforts should be made to recruit and train staff 
from the local community. 

Communications among families: Personal contacts ate critical 
in conveying information about child-rearing practices. 
Studies indicate that parents value information from people 
whom they know more than from mass media sources. Informal 
social networks of friends and relatives are particularly credible 
(Powell, 1990). Family education programs can help create such 
networks where they are lacking and benefit from those that 
already exist. 

Partnerships with parents: Providers of early education and 
care should recognize that parents and teachers each make 
unique contributions to children's development. Learning will 
be most successful when parents, caregivers, and teachers work 
to build reciprocal relationships based on their mutual concern 
for children. It is on this basis that productive home/school 
relationships are crafted. 

Parent Involvement: Preschool and school administrators 
should make parent involvement a basic responsibility of all 
caregivers and teachers, providing training, time, and incen- 
tives for carrying out this function* This includes ongoing, 
informal communication concerning children's progress as well 
as more formal parent involvement. Formal parent involvement 
activities frequently take one of three forms: empowerment, 
volunteering, and parents as educators. Schools and preschool* 
should consider the circumstances under which each of these is 
successful. For example: 

- Some program administrators seek to empower parents 
as decision-makers in designing and implementing 
school policies, such as has been done by Head Start for 
many years. Some current experiments in school-site 
management are placing parents in an active policy role. 
Yet this model is unlikely to be sustained unless school 
personnel are convinced that such an approach will be 



beneficial, and are willing to prepare parents for respon- 
sible and informed participation (Moore, 1990). 

- Parents who serve as volunteers to chnperone field trips, 
assist in the classroom, or assemble a?t supplies provide 
a traditional model of parent involvement. Given 
dramatic economic and social changes, however, in- 
creasingly fewer parents are available to serve as volun- 
teers during the school day. 

- The third model focuses on parents as the primary 
educators of their children. Parents learn how to 
become better educators, receive information about 
educationally enriching activities for their children, and 
learn about how to gain access to local health, education, 
and social service agencies. This model relies heavily on 
the enthusiasm and availability of the parent. To be 
successful, it must take into account class, racial, and 
cultural differences in child rearing practices (Moore, 
1990). 

• Business and employer support: Develop policies that support 
families with young children. For example, a number of 
employers have adopted job-sharing, flexible scheduling, and 
parental leave policies; on-site child care or resource and referral 
services that link parents with child care providers; and parent 
education luncheon seminars. These strategies are designed to 
relieve employee stress, enhance job performance, aid in em- 
ployee recruitment and retention, and improve the lives of 
young children. In addition, some employers have encouraged 
their workers to mentor children who have few adult role 
models in their lives and to make their skills available to institu- 
tions that work with children. We support these efforts and urge 
employers to strive for a better balance between work and family 
life. 
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Finally, preschool and school staff, as well as parcnls, have a 
responsibility to prepare all children to meet the demands schools will 
make of them. For some children, there is little difference between the 
values and expectations of home and school. For other children, the gap 
between what they know and what schools want them to know is 
enormous. Children may adapt by blaming themselves, determining 
early on that they lack the abilities needed for school success. Achieve- 
ment of school readiness, therefore, requires us to do the following: 

• Help disadvantaged parents learn about school expectations, 
about how to become advocates for their children, and about 
how to support their children's education through experiences in 
the home. 

• Respect family values including those that differ from main- 
stream culture. This means developing rapport with every 
parent, exchanging ideas about child-rearing and individual 
children, and explaining school practices where they differ from 
family norms. 

• Work to reform schooling so that it becomes more appropriate 
for the developmental needs of young children, and more 
responsive to the heterogeneity of American children and 
families. 



Objective 3: 

Children will receive the nutrition and health care 
needed to arrive at school with healthy minds and 
bodies, and the number of low birthweight babies will 
be significantly reduced through enhanced prenatal 
health systems. 

Identifying Health Issues 

The third objective reflects our growing awareness that health and 
education are inextricably linked: a child must be physically and emo- 
tionally healthy in order to learn, and a child and the child's family must 
be educated in order to stay healthy. This is true for children of all ages, 
but is particularly acute in early childhood. The two critical systems of 
great importance to children— health and education— need each other to 
be effective and yet, historically, have often worked in isolation from one 
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another. However, health care providers are increasingly focusing on 
prevention as well as treatment of disease and disability, and on the 
developmental, as well as the physical, needs of their young patients. At 
the same time, educators are recognizing that many factors— for ex- 
ample, social and economic forces, or children's health status— affect 
students* ability to learn. Only if we forge a partnership between health 
care, social service, and education professionals and families will we 
achieve our readiness goal. 

The National Health Promotion and Disease Prevention Objectives, 
also slated to be accomplished by the year 2000, are closely tied to school 
readiness issues. These objectives highlight preventable problems 
affecting the health of young children. More than half of the 300 objec- 
tives address important issues for young children's well-being such as 
maternal health and prenatal care; immunizations; access to preschool; 
nutrition; mental health; early, comprehensive assessment and screening; 
prevention of violence and child abuse; injury prevention; reduction of 
mental retardation; awareness of environmental problems such as lead 
poisoning; dental health; asthma; and the financing of preventive 
services. Achievement of these national health objectives will move us 
much closer to achieving school readiness. 

Parental poverty and undereducation have been consistently corre- 
lated with lack of early and sufficient health care. Indeed, the percentage 
of children suffering from poor health in this country is twice as large 
among children from poor families as among children whose families are 
more affluent. 

• Ten percent of school-aged children from poor families have a 
chronic health condition that restricts their daily schoolwork and 
play. This is nearly twice the proportion of wealthier school- 
aged children with limiting conditions (Zill, 1990). 

• In general, children from economically disadvantaged families 
receive routine medical and dental care far less often, yet visit 
clinics and hospital emergency rooms far more frequently than 
their more advantaged counterparts. 

• The diet of disadvantaged children includes more fat, choles- 
terol, and sodium, and less fiber, fruit, and vitamin supplements 
than that of children from families with higher income levels. 

• More than 14 million women of reproductive age have no 
insurance to cover maternity care. Recent mandates expanding 
Medicaid have resulted in more women being eligible for 
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prenatal and postpartum care, but persistent problems remain, 
including a growing shortage of obstetrical providers, as well as 
language and cultural barriers, that hamper the process of 
getting care to eligible women. 

Between 1970 and 1980 there was a significant trend toward increas- 
ing early entry into prenatal care for the groups with the lowest levels of 
care. Since 1980, however, the proportion of women who begin prenatal 
care in the first trimester of pregnancy has reached a plateau. According 
to 1987 data, nearly 40 percent of pregnant black women and 39 percent 
of pregnant Hispanic women failed to receive early prenatal care (U.S. 
Public Health Service, 1990). 

While not all babies with normal birth weights are automatically 
healthy, and not all low birthweight babies are automatically troubled, 
the evidence is convincing that being born at low birthweight puts a 
baby at greater risk. Compared to babies of normal birthweight, low and 
very low birthweight babies have seven to ten times the risk of severe 
developmental problems (e.g., severe cerebral palsy, blindness, deafness, 
retardation) and two to three times the risk for school problems. In 
addition, low birthweight babies are more likely to have chronic health 
problems necessitating absence from school. When low birthweight is 
combined with poverty, the child faces what can be referred to as 
"double jeopardy" (National Health/Education Consortium, 1990). 

Emerging problems brought about by maternal use of cocaine and 
other drugs during pregnancy must be addressed from the prevention, 
treatment, and education perspectives. While reliable data on the 
prevalence of substance abuse by pregnant women is difficult to obtain, 
extrapolations of local studies suggest that mothers of as many as 10 
percent of babies born each year have used one or more illicit substances 
during their pregnancy (Healthy People 2000, 1991). Current literature 
indicates that prenatal cocaine exposure affects the developing child's 
learning and memory. As these children reach school age, schools will 
increasingly need to address their special learning and behavioral 
problems (National Health/Education Consortium, 1991). 

Traditionally, infant health care has tended to emphasize the preven- 
tion and control of infectious diseases. The current measles epidemic 
provides an indication, however, that we must reexamine the efficacy 
with which we are providing this basic preventive service. In 1990, more 
than 25,000 cases of measles were reported, nearly half of these in 
unvaccinated preschool children, mostly among minorities (National 
Vaccine Advisory Committee, 1991). This is a warning that we are 
failing to deliver our most cost-effective health delivery service- 
immunization. We must take immediate steps to improve our immuni- 



zation services for young children, particularly the disadvantaged. 

As we bolster our traditional health care services, we should also pay 
more attention to the healthy emotional and mental development of 
infants and young children. Factors such as poverty, abuse or neglect, 
and disturbed family relationships increase the risk of emotional dys- 
function and mental disorders in infants and young children. Yet the 
consequences of these situations are generally not documented until 
children's learning or behavior problems are noticed in preschool or 
school even though they are often obvious to a trained obser- r (Na- 
tional Center for Clinical Infant Programs, 1986). The emot i ;md 
mental disorders of early childhood need to be addressed ihey 
lead to school failure and behavioral problems. 

In attempting to address the issues reflected of our 

school readiness goal, we should expand our »e that all 

children receive the proper health and nuti i ney need to 

become active, alert, and productive stud .neve school readi- 

ness, then, will require close collaborate . . - en the health and 
education'sectors. At the federal level, wu endorse the national health 
goals and objectives, and related readiness initiatives. Further, we 
recommend the adoption of the following actions to help reach this 
important goal: 

Linking Health and Education Efforts 

• Support health goals: Work to achieve the National Health 
Promotion and Disease Prevention Objectives, and the Sur- 
geon General's Healthy Children Ready to Leam Initiative. 
Activities related to both of these will support achievement of all 
aspects of the national education goals and move us closer to 
recognizing the interrelated nature of health and education. 

• Form partnerships: Forge lasting partnerships between health 
and education. No longer can these sectors operate in isolation. 
To break down the barriers that separate them, we should 
develop forums for learning atjput the interdependence of 
education and health, create multi-disciplinary assessment and 
services-delivery teams, and carry out joint funding and evalua- 
tion. Efforts should build on the successes of on-going activities, 
such as Head Start, Even Start, and early intervention services 
for young children with disabilities. 
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Selling Priorities 

• Provide a continuum of care: Envision health care as a con- 
tinuum that begins before birth and continues throughout a 
lifetime, involving parents and other caregivers as well as 
individual children. Children's health is related to the health of 
their parents, and children should be evaluated within their 
family context. 

• Meet comprehensive needs: Give equal priority to the emo- 
tional and mental development of young children as well as to 
their physical health and nutrition. While it is critical to 
improve the efficacy of traditional services, such as immuniza- 
tion, we should also move toward comprehensive, coordinated 
health care. 

Improving Service Delivery 

• Use existing knowledge: Expand the use of existing knowl- 
edge and technology through heightened awareness and more 
effective service delivery. We know how to prevent infectious 
diseases and avoid many childhood injuries (the leading cause of 
death in children). Yet we are failing to immunize all our 
children on schedule and all too often accept unsafe environ- 
ments for children. We must find better ways to get information 
and services to families with young children, and continue to 
develop more effective preventive and diagnostic measures. 
More systematic linkages between early childhood and health 
programs would help improve service delivery. 

• Match services delivery to family needs: Improve the match 
between family needs and the provision of services. Health, 
education, and social service providers should offer coordinated 
care that is personalized, family-centered, culturally sensitive, 
and accessible to community members. Disadvantaged popula- 
tions, for example, should not have to go from agency to agency 
in search of services, nor should they be served by a variety of 
individuals who do not communicate with each other. Instead, 
services should be integrated to the extent possible and offered 
in such places as the home, mobile vans, or schools. 

When multiple services are located at a single site, both young 
children and their families can be assessed and receive the 
services that they need. In addition, multi-disciplinary teams 
can assume on-going responsibility for working with needy 
families. Both self-care and use oi hospital emergency rooms are 





insufficient for maintaining the health of young children. A 
routine source of professional care must be available to all 
families. 

• Interagency collaboration: To serve multiple family needs, 
government agencies at all levels need to remove statutory and 
regulatory impedimenls, and agency officials need to develop 
new, collaborative working relationships. Part H of the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act provides a model of 
interagency collaboration. The legislation provides assistance to 
states to develop and operate comprehensive, coordinated, 
multidisciplinary, interagency programs of early intervention 
services to infants and toddlers with disabilities and their 
families. Unique features of Part H are its focus on families as 
the center for service delivery and its requirements that a State 
Interagency Coordinating Council be established, its member- 
ship be appointed by the Governor, and that interagency agree- 
ments be developed to ensure the coordination of all resources at 
federal, state, and local levels. 



The Federal Role 

Much of this paper has focused on actions that take place within (he 
family, community, or state context. This is appropriate, given thai these 
sectors have direct responsibilities for the welfare of young children. 
Yet, the federal government has a unique role to play in helping to 
achieve the readiness goal. 

Federal programs offer support 4 or preschool education, child care, 
prenatal care, and health services, as well as tax credits to families with 
young children. Among the most important sources of assistance for 
improving children's readiness are: Head Start, Chapter I, Even Start, 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, the Family Support Act, 
Medicaid, the School Lunch program, the Maternal and Child Health 
Block Grant, the Child Care and Development Block Grant, Title IV-A of 
the Social Security Act, and the Special Supplemental Food Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (W1C). To help achieve the readiness 
goal, federal agencies must sharpen their efforts to serve young children 
and their families, and support interagency collaboration in planning, 
development, research, and evaluation. 

Public officials provide leadership, technical assistance, and support 
for program services, research, and evaluation. Working together, 
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officials from education, health, and social services agencies can advance 
knowledge and practice. Federal officials should remove impediments 
to collaboration across program boundaries and provide incentives for 
integrating services. In addition, to ensure that the services are appropri- 
ate and effi.-ctive, families must be empowered to define and direct the 
selection of those services. Given the need to provide comprehensive 
services to many young children and their families, family empower- 
ment and services integration are imperative. 

Moreover, federal agencies must be held accountable for focusing 
their efforts on achievement of the national education goals. At the same 
time, federal support should be given to assessment of overall progress 
toward the readiness goal. We need to know whether schools and other 
institutions, as well as parents, are providing young children with more 
and better opportunities for early development. And we need to know 
whether these services are making a positive difference: are our children 
in early elementary school healthier, are they more secure, are they 
improving their ability to read and think? Federal agencies should take 
the lead to plan for national accountability in meeting our readiness goal. 



Moving Ahead 

This document has outlined some of the major tasks that lie ahead as 
we work to achieve our national education goal of preparing all children 
to succeed. Its accomplishment depends on developing a vision for 
young children that is shared by parents, educators, health and social 
service professionals, public officials, and persons from the private 
sector. It further depends on simultaneous activity at the local, state, and 
national levels. For unless the national education goals become a priority 
for action within each local community, they will not move beyond 
rhetoric. 

The intent c f this position paper is to help set priorities and stimulate 
action. In order to improve children's readiness, we must expand 
opportunities that foster their development both at home and in the 
schools and wider community. 

We pledge ourselves to Improving opportunities for our children. 
Through the strategies of AMERICA 2000 we will work with individuals 
and agencies at the national, state, and local levels on behalf of all young 
children and their families. 
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AMERICA2000 

An Education Strategy 



...making this land all 
that it should be." 

George Bush 



The text of this publication is in the public domain tnd may be reproduced in 
whole or in pan. 
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To those who want to see real improvement in American education, 

I say: There will be no renaissance without revolution. 

♦ ♦ * 

We've made a good beginning by setting the nation's sights on six 
ambitious National Education Coals— and setting for our target the 

year 2000 For today's students, we must make existing schools 

better and more accountable. For tomorrow's students, the next 
generation, we must create a New Generation of American Schools. 
For all of us, for the adults who think our school days are over, 
we've got to become a Nation of Students— recognize learning is a 
lifelong process. Finally, outside our schools we must cultivate 
communities where learning can happen 

George Bush 
April 18, 1991 
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Message from the Secretary 

On April 18, 1991, President Bush announced AMERICA 2000: 
An Education Strategy. It is a bold, comprehensive, and long-range 
plan to move every community in America toward the National 
Education Goals adopted by the President and the Governors last 
year. 

This booklet offers a comprehensive description of the AMERICA 
2000 strategy and the National Education Goals it will help us 
achieve. 

In his address to the nation, also reprinted in the pages that follow, 
the President offers a striking vision for our schools. He challenges 
us all to join him in a populist crusade to make America — 
community by community, school by school— all that it should be. 

Lamar Alexander 
Secretary of Education 
August 1991 




The National Education Goals 



By the year 2000: 

1. All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. 

3. American students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated competency in challenging subject 
matter including English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school in America will ensure 
that all students learn to use their minds well, so they may 
be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, 
and productive employment in our modern economy. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

5. Every adult American will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

6. Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence 
and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. 

The four-part AMERICA 2000 education strategy will enable every 
community to achieve these goats. 
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AMERICA 2000: An Education Strategy 



Executive Summary 

AMERICA 2000 is a long-term strategy to help make this land all 
that it should be— a nine-year crusade U .wns us toward the six 
ambitious National Education Goals I' .'resident and the 
Governors adopted in 1990 to close is-and-knowlcdgc gap. 

The strategy anticipates major chan^L in our 110,000 public and 
private schools, change in every American community, change in 
every American home, change in our attitude about learning. 

This strategy is bold, complex and long-range. It will start quickly, 
but results won't come quickly. It will occupy us at least for the rest 
of this decade 

We already know the 
direction in which we must 
go; the AMERICA 2000 
strategy will help us get 
there. 



The strategy will spur far-reaching changes in weary practices, 
outmoded assumptions and long-assumed constraints on educa- 
tion. It will require us to make some lifestyle changes, too. Yet few 
elements of this strategy are unprecedented. Today's best ideas, 
dedicated education reforms, impressive innovations and ambi- 
tious experiments already point the way. We already know the 
direction in which we must go; the AMERICA 2000 strategy will 
help us get there. 

AMERICA 2000 is a national strategy, not a federal program. It 
honors local control, relics on local initiative, affirms states and 
localities as the senior partners in paying for education, and 
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recognizes the private sector as a vital partner, too. It recognizes 
that real education reform happens community by community, 
school by school, and only when people come to understand what 
they must do for themselves and their children and set about to do 
it. 

The federal government's role in this strategy is limited— wisely— 
as its part in education always has been. But that role will be played 
vigorously. Washington can help by setting standards, highlighting 
examples, contributing some funds, providing flexibility in ex- 
change for accountability and pushing and prodding— then 
pushing and prodding some more. 

The AMERICA 2000 strategy has four parts that will be pursued 
simultaneously. They can be visualized as four giant trains— big 
enough for eveiyone to find a place on board—departing at the 
same time on parallel tracks on the long journey to educational 
excellence. All four must move swiftly and determinedly if the 
nation is to reach its destination: 

1. For today's students, we must radically improve today's 
schools by making all 1 10,000 of them better and more 
accountable for results. 

2. For tomorrow's students, we must invent new schools to 
meet the demands of a new century with a New Genera- 
tion of American Schools, bringing at least 535 of them into 
existence by 19% and thousands by decade's end. 

3. For those of us already out of school and in the work 
force, we must keep learning if we are to live and work 
successfully in toda/s world. A "Nation at Risk" must 
become a "Nation of Stu ients." 

4. For schools to succeed, we must look beyond our class- 
rooms to our communities snd families. Schools will never 
be much better than thecc ~. itmentof their communities. 
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Each of our communities must become a place where 
learning can happen. 

Our "ision is of four big trains, moving simultaneously down four 
parallel tracks: Better and more accountable schools; a New 
Generation of American Schools; a Nation of Students continuing 
to learn throughout our lives; and communities where learning can 
happen. 
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The Challenge: America's Skills 
and Knowledge Gap 

Introduction 

Eight years after the National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion declared us a "Nation at Risk," we haven't turned things 
around in education. Almost all our education trend lines arc flat. 
Our country is idling its engines, not knowing enough nor being 
able to do enough to make America all that it should be. 

Yet we're spending far more money on education. Total spending 
for elementary and secondary schools has more than doubled since 
1980— while the number cf students has remained about the same. 
In real terms, education spending has increased approximately 33 
percent per public school student. As a nation, we now invest more 
in education than in defense. But the results have not improved, 
and we're not coming close to our potential or what is needed. 

As a nation, we now invest 
more in education than in 
defense. 

Nor is the rest of the world sitting idly by, waiting for America to 
catch up. Serious efforts at education improvement are under way 
by most of our international competitors and trading partners. Yet 
while we spend as much per student as almost any country in the 
world, American students are at or near the back of the pack in 
international comparisons. If we don't make radical changes, that is 
where we are going to stay. 

Meanwhile, our employers canr.jt hire enough qualified workers. 
Immense sums arc spent on remedial training, much of it at the 
college level. Companies export skilled work— or abandon projects 
that require it. 
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Shortcomings are not limited to what today's students arc learning 
in school The fact is that close to 85 percent of America's work 
force for the year 2000 is already in the work force today. These 
people are the products of the same education system. 

Perhaps 25 million adults are functionally illiterate. As many as 25 
million more adult workers need to update their skills or knowl- 
edge. 

While more than 4 million adults are taking basic education courses 
outside the schools, there is no systematic means of matching 
training to needs; no uniform standards measure the skills needed 
and the skills learned. 

While the age of technology, information and communications 
rewards those nations whose people learn new skills to stay ahead, 
we are still a nation that groans at the prospect of going back to 
school. At best, we are reluctant students in a world that rewards 
learning. 

And there is one more big problem: today's young Americans 
spend barely 9 percent of their first eighteen years in school, on 
average. What of the other 91 percent, the portion spent else- 
where—at home, on playgrounds, in front of the television? 

A For too many or our children, the family that should be their 
protector, advocate and moral anchor is itself in a state of 
deterioration. 

A For too many of our children, such a family never existed. 

A For too many of our children, the neighborhood is a place of 
menace, the street a place of violence. 

A Too many of our children start school unready to meet the 
challenges of learning. 



A Too many of our children arrive at school hungry, unwashed 
and frightened. 

A And other modem plagues touch our children: drug use and 
alcohol abuse, random violence, adolescent pregnancy, AIDS 
and the rest. 

No civil society or compassionate nation can neglect the plight of 
these children who arc, in almost every case, innocent victims of 
adult misbehavior. 

But few of those problems are amenable to solution by government 
alone, and none by schools alone. Schools are not and cannot be 
parents, police, hospitals, welfare agencies or drug treatment 
centers. They cannot replace the missing elements in communities 
and families. 

Schools can contribute to the easing of these conditions. They can 
sometimes house additional services. They can welcome tutors, 
mentors and caring adults. But they cannot do it alone. 

We tend to say that "the 
nation is at risk, but I'm 
okay," 

At one level, everybody knows this. Yet few Americans think it has 
much to do with them. We tend to say that "the nation is at risk, 
but I'm okay." Complacency is widespread with regard to one's 
own school, one's own children, one's own community. 

This leaves us stuck at far too low a level, a level we ought not 
tolerate. One of the lessons of the ed ication reform movement of 
the 1980s was that little headway can be made if few of us sec the 
need to change our own behavior. Yet few of us can imagine what 
a really different education system would look like. Few of us are 
inclined to make big changes in familiar institutions and habits. 
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Until last year, few could even describe our education goals. As a 
nation, we didn't really have any. 

In 1990, the President and the Governors adopted six ambitious 
education goals. AMERICA 2000 is a strategy to achieve them. 
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Track I 



For Today's Students: Better and More 
Accountable Schools 

Goals served: 

All six, but especially #2 (90 percent graduate from high school), 
#3 (competence in core subjects) and #4 (first in the world in 
science and mathematics). 

Strategy: 

Through a 15-point accountability package, parents, teachers, 
schools and communities will be encouraged to measure results, 
compare results and insist on change when the results aren't good 
enough. 

Specifics: 

World Class Standards. Standards will be developed in conjunc- 
tion with the National Education Goals Panel. These World Class 
Standards— for each of the five core subjects— will represent what 
young Americans need to know and be able to do if they are to live 
and work successfully in todays world. These standards will 
incorporate both knowledge and skills to ensure that, when they 
leave school, young Americans are prepared for further study and 
the work force. 

Am srican Achievement 1 ests. In conjunction with the National 
Education Goals Panel, u new (voluntary) nationwide examination 
system will be based o.» the five -ore subjects and tied to the World 
Class Standaids. The* tests will hi designed to foster good teach- 
ing and learning as well as to monitor student progress. 

Encouragement to use the tests. Colleges will be urged to use the 
American Achievement Tests in admissions and employers will be 
urged to pay attention to them in hiring. 




Presidential Citations for Educational Excellence. Citations will be 
awarded to high school students who do well on the American 
Achievement Tests. Until those tests become available, Presidential 
Citations for Educational Excellence will be awarded based on 
Advanced Placement tests. 

Presidential Achievement Scholarships. Once enacted by Con- 
gress, these scholarships will reward needy college and university 
students who achieve academic excellence. 

Report Cards on results. More than reports to parents on how 
their children are doing, these Report Cards will also provide clear 
(and comparable) public information on how schools, school 
districts and states are doing, as well as the entire nation. The 
national and state Report Cards will be prepared in conjunction 
with the National Education Goals Panel. 

If standards, tests and 
Report Cards tell parents 
and voters how their schools 
are doing, choice gives them 
the leverage to act. 

Report Card data collection. Congress will be asked to authorize 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress regularly to 
collect state-level data in grades four, eight and twelve in all five 
core subjects, beginning in 1994. Congress will also be asked to 
permit the use of National Assessment tests at district and school 
levels by states that wish to do so. 

Choice. If standards, tests and Report Cards tell parents and voters 
how their schools are doing, choice gives them the leverage to act. 
Such choices should include all schools that serve the public and 
are accountable to public authority, regardless of who runs them. 
New incentives will be provided to states and localities to adopt 
comprehensive choice policies, and the largest federal school aid 



program (Chapter 1) will be revised to ensure that federal dollars 
follow the child, to whatever extent state and local policies permit. 

The school as the site of reform. Because real education improve- 
ment happens school by school, the teachers, principals and parents 
in each school must be given the authority— and the responsibil- 
ity—to make important decisions about how the school will 
operate. Federal and state red tape that gets in the way needs to be 
cut. States will be encouraged to allow the leadership of individual 
schools to make decisions about how resources are used, and 
Congress will be asked to enact Education Flexibility legislation to 
remove federal constraints that impede the ability of states to spend 
education resources most effectively to raise achievement levels. 
The Business Roundtable, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
other groups representing the private sector are to be com- 
mended-and encouraged— in their important efforts to create state 
and local policy environments in which school-by-school reform 
can succeed. 

Merit Schools Program. Individual schools that make notable 
progress toward the National Education Goals deserve to be 
rewarded. Congress will be asked to enact a new program that will 
provide federal funds to states that can be used as rewards for such 
progress. 

Governors' Academies for School Leaders. Acad-rrj- will be 
established with federal seed money, so that principals anJ o'cher 
leaders in every state will be able to make their schools better and 
more accountable. 

Governors' Academies for Teachers. Academies will also be 
established with federal seed money, so that teachers or the five 
core subjects in every state will be ready to help their students attain 
the World Class Standards and pass the American Achievement 
Tests. 

Differential pay for teachers. Differential pay will be encouraged 
for those who teach well, who teach core subjects, who teach in 
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dangerous and challenging settings or who serve as mentors for 
new teachers. 

Alternative teacher and principal certification. Congress will be 
asked to make grants available to states and districts to develop 
alternative certification systems for tcad and principals. New 
college graduates and others seeking a carou «n teaching or school 
leadership arc often frustrated by certification requirements 
unrelated to subject area knowledge or leadership ability. This 
initiative will help states and districts develop means by which 
individuals with an interest in teaching "<nd school leadership can 
overcome these barriers. 

; * ior teachers. The federal government will honor and reward 
« ut landing teachers in all five of tie core subjects with Presidential 
Awards for Excellence in Education. 
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AMERICA 2000 

Track I Accountability Package 

/ a World Class . andards 

A Amcr* vchievement Tests 

A Test n ults used by colleges, universities and employers 

A Presidential citations for educational excellence 

A Presidential Achievement Scholarships 

A Report Cards 

A Changes in National Assessment of Educational Progress 

A New choice incentives and choice applied to Chapter 1 

A Educational flexibility legislation to support the school as the 
site of reform 

A Merit Schools Program to reward schools that move toward 
the goals 

A Governors' Academies for School Leaders 
A Governors' Academies for Teachers 
A Differential pay for teachers 
A Alternative certification for teachers and principals 
A Honoring outstanding teachers in the five core subjects 
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Track II 

For Tomorrow's Students: A New 
Generation of \merican Schools 



Goflls served* 

All six. In fact, they are the principal standards against wliich every 
New American School will be measured. 

Strategy: t 
We will unleash America's creative genius to invent and estate.. 1 a 
New Generation of American Schools, one by one, community oy 
community. These will be the best schools in the world— schools 
that enable their students to reach the National Education Goals, 
achieve a quantum leap in learning, and help make Arnica a!» that 
it should be. 

A number of excellent projects and inspired initiatives already 
point the way. These include Washington State's Schools for the 
21st Century, Theodore Sizcr's Coalition of Essential Schools, James 
Comer's School Development Program, Henry Uvin's Accelerated 
Schools, RJR Nabisco's Next Century Schools, the Saturn School of 
Tomorrow in St. Paul and other commendable efforts. 

But this strategy goes beyond what these pioneers have begun. It 
enlists communities-aided by the best research and development 
the nation is capable of— to devise their own plans to break the 
mold and create their own one-of-a-kind high-performance schools. 
It n?lies on clear, rigorous measures of success— the World Class 
Standards and American Achievement Tests discussed under Track 
I. The goal is to bring at least 535 such schools into existence by 
19%. And it calls on leaders at all levels to join in this effort. 

Specifics: 

Research and development America's business leaders will 
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establish and muster the private resources for the New American 
Schools Development Corporation, a new nonprofit organization 
that will award contracts in 1992 to a number of Design Teams. 
These Teams may consist of corporations, universities, think tanks, 
school innovators, management consultants and others. The 
President will ask his Education Policy Advisory Committee, as 
well as the Department of Fducation, to examine the work of these 
Design Teams (and similar break-the-mold school reform efforts), 
and to report regularly to him and to tlte American people on their 
progress. 

New American Schools. The mission of the Design Teams is to 
help communities create schools that will reach the National 
Education Goals and the World Class Standards (in all five core 
subjects) for all students, as monitored by the American Achieve- 
ment Tests and similar measures. Once the design effort is com- 
plete and the schools are launched, the operating costs of the New 
American Schools will be about the same as those of conventional 
schools. 

Design Teams... cat be 
expected to set ask. all 
traditional assump Hons 
about schooling an i ali the 
constraints under which 
conventional schools work. 

Breaking the Mold. The Design Teams— and the communities 
with which they work— can be expected to set aside all traditional 
assumptions about schooling and all the constraints under which 
conventional schools work. They will naturally need to consider 
the policy environment within which schools can thrive. Time, 
space, staffing and other resources in these new schools may be 
used in ways yet to be imagined. Some schools may make extensive 
use of computers, distance learning, interactive videodiscs and 
other modern tools. Some may radically alter the customary modes 
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of teaching and learning and redesign the human relationships and 
organizational structures of the school. Whatever their approach, all 
New American Schools will be expected to produce extraordinary 
gains in student learning. 

Note: A New American School does not necessarily mean new bricks and 
mortar. Nor does a New American School have to rehj on technology; the 
quality of learning is what matters. 

AMERICA 2000 Communities. The President will call on every 
community in the iand to do four things: adopt the six National 
Education Coals; develop a community-wide strategy to achieve 
them; design a report card to measure results; and plan for and 
suppon a New American School. Communities that accept this 
challenge wil! be designated (by the Governors of their states) as 
"AMERICA 2000 Communities." 

The First 535+ New American Schools. Each AMERICA 2000 
Community may develop a plan to create one of the first 535+ New 
American Schools with limited federal support for start-up costs. In 
that plan, they will be expected to suggest their own answei to the 
question: What would it take to develop the best school in the 
world in this community-* school that serves the children of this 
community while also meeting the National Education Goals? 

Governors, in conjunction with the Secretary of Education, will 
review these community-developed plans, with the assistance of a 
distinguished advisory panel, and will determine which AMERICA 
2000 Communities in each state will receive federal help in starting 
New American Schools. At least one New American School will be 
created in each congressional district by 19%. This distribution 
assures that every type of community in every part of the country 
will have the chance to create and establish one of the first 535+ 
New American Schools Th? Governors and the Secretary will take 
added care to make sure that many such schools serve communities 
with high concentrations of "at-risk" children. 

Funding. American business and other donors will make sufficient 




funds available through the New American Schools Development 
Corporation to jump-start the Design Teams— at least $150-200 
million. Congress will be asked to provide one-time grants of $1 
million to each of the first 535+ New American Schools to help 
cover their start-up costs. State, local, and private sources will 
enable thousands more such schools to begin by the end of the 
decade. 



Bringing America On-line. The Secretary, in consultation with the 
President's science advisor and the Director of the National Science 
Foundation will convene a group of experts to help determine how 
electronic networks might be designed to provide the New Ameri- 
can Schools with ready access to the best information, research, 
instructional materials and educational expertise. The New Ameri- 
can Schools Design Teams will be asked for their recommendations 
on the same question. These networks may eventually serve all 
American schools as well as homes, libraries, colleges and other 
sites where learning occurs. 
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For the Rest of Us (Yesterday's Students/ 
Today's Work Force): A Nation of Students 



Goals Served: 

All six, but especially #5 (adult literacy, citizenship, and ability to 
compete in the workplace). 

Strategy: . 
Eighty-five percent of America's work force for the year 2000 is 
already in the work force today, so improving schools for today's 
and tomorrow's students is not enough to assure a competitive 
America in 2000. And we need more than job skills to live well in 
America today. We need to learn more to become better parents, 
neighbors, citizens and friends. Education is not just about making 
a living; it is also about making a life. 

That is why the President is challenging adult Americans to "go 
back to school" and make this a "Nation of Students." For our 
children to understand the importance of their own education, we 
must demonstrate that learning is important for grown-ups, too. 
We must "go back to school" ourselves. The President is urging 
every American to continue learning throughout his or her life, 
using the myriad formal and informal means available to gain 
further knowledge and skills. 

Education is not just about 
making a living; it is also 
about making a life. 

Specifics: 

Private-Sector Skills and Standards. Business and labor will be 
asked to adopt a strategy to cstaolish job-related (and industry- 



specific) skill standards, built around core proficiencies, and to 
develop "skill certificates" to accompany these standards. The 
President has charged the Secretaries of Labor and Education to 
spearhead a public-private partnership to help develop voluntary 
standards for all industries. Federal funds are being sought to assist 
with this effort, which will be informed by the work of the Labor 
Department's Commission on Work-Based Learning and the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills. 

Skill Clinics. The strategy will promote one-stop assessment and 
referral Skill Clinics in every large community and work-site, 
including many federal agencies. In the Skill Clinics, people can 
readily find out how their present skills compare with those they 
would like to have— or that they need for a particular job— and 
where they can acquire the skills and knowledge they need. 

Federal Leadership. Federal agencies will set an example for other 
employers by embarking upon a government-wide program of skill 
upgrading. The President has asked the director of the Office of 
t ersonnel Management to lead this important initiative. 

Recommitment to Literacy. The nation's efforts will be strength- 
ened by developing performance standards for all federally aided 
adult education programs and making programs accountable for 
meeting them. The National Adult Literacy Survey will be ex- 
panded so that we have better information on a regular basis about 
the condition of literacy among adults. The Administration will 
also work with Congress and the Governors to enact sound literacy 
and adult education legislation. 

National Conference on Education for Adult Americans. A major 
conference will be called to develop a nationwide effort to improve 
the quality and accessibility of the many education and training 
programs, services and institutions that serve adults. 
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Communities Where Uarning Can Happen 



Goals Served: 

All six, but especially #1 (children starting scho 1 .v.uuy ™ ^rn) 
and #6 (drug- and violence-free schools). 

Strategy: . 
Even if we successfully complete the first, second and third parts ot 
the AMERICA 2000 education strategy, we still would not have 
done the job. Even with accountability embeddc n every aspect of 
education, achieving the goals requires a renaissance of sound 
American val ues— proven values such as strength of family, 
parental responsibility, neighborly commitment, the community- 
wide caring of churches, civic organizations, business, labor and trrn 
media. 

If s time to end the no-fault era of heedlessness and neglect. As we 
shape tomorrow's schools we should rediscover the timeless values 
that are necessary for achievement. 

Government at every level can play a useful role, and it is incum- 
bent upon all of us to see that this is done efficiently and ad- 
equately. But much of the work of creaUng and sustaining healthy 
communities— communities where education really happens— can 
only be performed by those who live in them: by parents, families, 
neighbors and other caring adults; by churches, neighborhood 
associations, community organizations, voluntary groups and the 
other 'little platoons" that have long characterized well-functioning 
American communities. Such groups are essential to building 
relationships that nurture children and provide them with people 
and places to which they ran turn for help and guidance. 
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Specifics: 

AMERICA 2000 Communities. The President is challenging every 
city, town and neighborhood in the nation to become an AMERICA 
2000 Community. 

The President has asked each to undertake four tasks: 

1 . Adopt the six National Education Goals. 

2. Develop a community-wide strategy to achieve them. 

3. Design a report card to measure results. 

4. Plan for and support a New American School. 

Designation by Governors. Designation as an AMERICA 2000 
Community will be made by th? Governors, with 535+ of them 
receiving help to create the first New American Schools by 1996. 

Recognition. The President and the Administration will promote 
AMERICA 2000 Communities with national attention to and 
rewards for community planning and progress. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the creation of such communities in areas with 
high concentrations of at-risk children. 

The Cabinet The Domestic Policy Council's Economic Empower- 
ment Task Force, working with the National Governors' Associa- 
tion and other state and local officials, will seek ways to maximize 
program flexibility and effectiveness to meet the needs of children 
and nmunities. This initiative will include streamlined eligibility 
requirements for federal programs, better integration of services 
and reduced red tape. 

individual Responsibility. Increased attention will be focused on 
adult behavior, responsibility for children and family, and commu- 
nity values essential for strong schools. This includes involving 
parents as teachers of their children and as school partners. 
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Who Does What? 



The four-part AMERICA 2000 strategy depends upon the strong 
and long-term commitment of all Americans. 

The President, the Department of Education and the entire Cabinet 
will help keep the focus on this strategy, spotlight areas of trouble 
as well as examples of excellence, reward progress and spur 
change. 

The Congress will need to pass the AMERICA 2000 Excellence in 
Education Act, containing most of the federal initiatives in support 
of this strategy. Since most of the important changes need to occur 
outside W Kington, we hope that even/ member of Congress will 
also press for the kinds of state and local changes that need to be 
part of this strategy, will foster the establishment of AMERICA 2000 
Communities in their states and districts and will serve as mentors 
to the New American Schools in their districts. 

The Governor?, too, are koy. They will designate the AMERICA 
2000 Communities. Thty (with the Secretary of Education) will 
decide where the first 535+ New American Schools are located. 
With their legislatures, they will have the opportunity to support 
the new schools as they do the old. They will catalyze the creation 
of Governors' Academics for School Leaders and Governors' 
Academics for Teachers of core subjects. In no state is an Education 
President or federal program as important as a committed Educa- 
tion Governor. 

The Business Community is also vital. It will jump start the 
Design 1 cams that will design the New American Schools. The 
business community will use »he American Achievement Tests in 
hiring decisions, develop and use its own skill standards and, 
perhaps most important, will provide people and resources to help 
catalyze needed change in local schools, communities and state 
policies. 
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And at the community level, it will lake all of us- principals, 
teachers, students, businesses, office-holders, the media, the 
medical and social service communities, civic and religious groups, 
law enforcement officials, caring adults and good neighbors— to 
effect the planning and follow-through that every AMERICA 2000 
Community will need. 

Most of all, it will take America's parents— in their schools, their 
communities, their homes— as helpers, as examples, as teachers, as 
leaders, as demanding shareholders of our schools— to make the 
AMERICA 2000 education strategy work— to make this land all 
that it should be. 
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Some Questions and Answers 



Q: How much will the AMERICA 2000 plan cost? 
A: The Department of Education will support appropriate activi- 
ties under existing programs in this year's budget to get AMERICA 
2000 off the ground— and the President is requesting $690 million 
for the strategy in the 1992 budget. That does not include programs 
in many other departments (e.g., Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Housing and Urban Development), which are essential to 
the success of AMERICA 2000. Nor does it include the $150-200 
million from the business community to jump start the New 
American Schools Design Teams. 

But two other points need to be made. First, state and local govern- 
ments provide more than 90 percent of all education funding-^a 
responsibility both the President and the Governors have con- 
cluded should not be altered. But AMERICA 2000 is not expected 
to raise state or local spending. 

Second, both state/local funding and federal funding have in- 
creased dramatically in recent years without significant results. 
Since 1980, public funding is up 33 percent per student (after 
inflation). The answer does not lie in spending more money on old 
ways, but in redirecting our resources and our energies to new 
approaches. 

Nobody says education is free, 
but ingenuity, commitment 
and accountability matter 
more than money. 

With state, local and private sources doing their parts, and the 
federal government doing its part, the elements of this strategy that 
may need money will have what is required. Excellent t ' -x>ls, let's 
remember, don't have to cost more than mediocre ones. ; *obody 
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says education is free, but ingenuity, commitment and accountabil- 
ity matter more than money. 

Q: Aren't the New American Schools going to be more expensive 
than today's schools? 

A: No. It will be a requirement for the Design Teams that the new 
schools they design can operate at costs no more than conventional 
schools. 

Q: Are the designs for New American Schools likely to stress 
technology and glitz rather than teaching and learning? 
A: Schools should certainly avail themselves of the help that 
technology can furnish. (Some say that schools are one of the few 
institutions in society largely untouched even by the Industrial 
Revolution, much less by the Information Age.) But technology is 
no cure-all for educational and social problems. Great schools arc 
built by people, people who care and who act. A great school is one 
where adults teach children sound values and good character as 
well as knowledge and skills. The secret ingredient is human, not 
electronic. 

We expect that the Design Teams will begin by erasing all conven- 
tional assumptions and constraints about schooling: the schedule 
(and calendar), curriculum, class size, the pace of learning, teacher / 
student ratios, adult roles, teacher recruitment, health and nutri- 
tion, discipline, staff development, organizational and management 
structures, resource allocation, students-as-tutors, the nature of 
instructional materials and much more. 

Q: Why should there be only 535+ New American Schools? 
A: We want there to be thousands. These arc just the first 535+. In 
time there could be 1 10,000. We believe— and hope— that many 
states and communities will move quickly toward their own New 
American Schools. 

Q: Whaf s the plus sign in "535+?" 

A: We propose to provide federal start-up funds not just for one 
New American School for every Senator and Representative that a 




state has, but also for the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and ths 
US. territories. 

Q: Is it worth becoming an AMERICA 2000 Community if you 
don't win one of the first 535+ New American Schools? 
A: It sure is. Every neighborhood, town or city that cares about its 
children, its schools and its future will want to become an 
AMERICA 2000 Community. The act of creating such a commu- 
nity—by meeting the President's four-part challenge— will itself do 
immense good. Consider, for example, what it means to devise a 
community plan to ensure that all children enter school ready to 
leam, that all the schools arc safe and drug free, or that all adults 
will be literate. We predict tM. by the year 2000, there will be 
literally thousands of AMERICA 2000 Communities. They will be 
the pace-setters, the beacons, the heartbeat of this education 
strategy— and of their children's future. 

Q: Will choice apply to private schools as well as public? Will it 
apply to religiously affiliated schools? 

A: It will apply to all schools except where the courts find a consti- 
tutional bar. The power of choice is in the parents' leverage both to 
change schools and to make change in the schools. The definition 
of "public school" should be broadened to include any school that 
serves the public and is held accountable by a public authority. 

Q: What do you say to those who argue that school choice mainly 
benefits the well-to-do and the white? 

A: Rich parents, white and non-white, already have school choice. 
They can move or pay for private schooling. The biggest beneficia- 
ries of new choice policies will be those who now have no alterna- 
tives. With choice they can find a better school for their children or 
use that leverage to improve the school their children now attend. 

Q: Aren't the places that most need radical changes in their 
arrangements for children— those with the highest concentrations 
of at-risk girls and boys— those least able to make such changes7 
A: It has been demonstrated in a number of communities that we 
must never underestimate the effectiveness of a community that 
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decides to transform itself. If s true, of course, that the AMERICA 
2000 strategy can do the greatest good for troubled rural and inner- 
city areas, and we all need to be sure that they get whatever help 
they need to take part. 

Q: Will the American Achievement Tests compete with the work 
of the National Education Goals Panel? 

As No, we expect to follow the panel's lead in developing the 
World Class Standards and the American Achievement Tests. 

Q: Do national tests mean a national curriculum? 
A: No— although surveys and polls indicate that most Americans 
have no objection to the idea of a national curriculum. The Ameri- 
can Achievement Tests will examine the results of education. The 
tests have nothing to say about how those results are produced, 
what teachers do in class from one day to the next, what instruc- 
tional materials are chosen or what lesson plans are followed. The 
tests should result in less regulation of the means of education, 
because they focus exclusively on the ends. 

Q: When will the new tests be ready? 
A: In 1994, we will have available a system of high quality indi- 
vidual tests, at least in reading, writing and mathematics — 
education's traditional "three R's"— for states and localities that 
want them. Because the new American Achievement Tests prob- 
ably cannot be perfected that quickly, we will ask Congress to 
authorize the rapid deployment of an individual version of tests 
used by the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

Q: Do we really need another test? Aren't tests biased against 
minorities? 

A; A nationwide system of high quality national exams— more 
than one version, but calibrated to the same standards— will 
probably begin to take the place of some of today's numerous 
testing schemes. As for bias, the new tests will be screened to 
eliminate it. Bear in mind that minority parents also want to know 
how well their children— and the schools their children attend— 
are doing in relation to the National Education Goals and World 
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Class Standards. Sometimes less-than-satisfactoiy news serves to 
catalyze needed change. 

Q: Can all six National Education Goals really be reached? 
A: They are all ambitious. Some, like literacy for all adults, and 
leading the whole world in math and science, are very challenging. 
But each is a worthy national objective, and we should not rest until 
all are achieved. The AMERICA 2000 strategy will give us the tools 
we need to achieve them. 

Q: How much of this is just politics? 
A: Better education benefits the entire nation, not one particular 
political party. AMERICA 2000 is a nonpartisan education reform 
strategy. There is plenty of room on these four trains for every 
American, and we begin with the assumption that everyone will 
want to climb aboard. Sure, we'll argue about the details in the 
formal political process and elsewhere, and the strategy will 
doubllcs be improved through those arguments. But lef s talk 
them through in a spirit of wanting a first-rate education for all our 
chilc'ren, in every corner of this great land. 

Ifs another of those historic 
American challenges — and it 
starts in every community, 
every school, every household. 

Q: Whafs the single most important part of the AMERICA 2000 
strategy? 

A: The most controversial may be school choice-^at least until ifs 
well understood. The knottiest is probably standards and testing; 
which is technically quite complex. The most dramatic is the design 
effort for New American Schools. But the most important may be 
the AMERICA 2000 Communities! Washington cannot achieve the 
six National Education Goals for the nation; that has to happen at 
the local level. It's another of those historic American clialienges, 




and it starts in every community, every school, and every house- 
hold. 



Q: What can parents do to help? 

A: A thousand things. Parents are the keys to their children's 
education, and there is no part of the AMERICA 2000 strategy in 
which they do not have an important role. As for what they can do 
today — they could read a story to their children, check to see that 
tonight's homework is done, thank their child's teacher, talk with 
their children's teachers and principals about how things are going 
in school, and set some examples for thoir children of virtuous, self- 
disciplined and generous behavior. 

Q: What can the media do to help? 

A: Recognize that education is an ongoing story— a local story and a 
national story. The details are seldom dramatic. But this is the 
challenge that will tell the story of America's future. By fusing on 
the story every day, and assigning their best reporters to cover it, 
the media can help win the battle. 
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Appendix I 
The National Education Goals Fact Sheet* 

At the historic education summit in Charlottesville five months ago, 
the President and the Governors declared that "the time has come, 
for the first time in United States history, to establish clear national 
performance goals, goals that will make us internationally competi- 
tive." The six National Education Goals contained here are the first 
step in carrying out that commitment. 

America's educational performance must be second to none in the 
21st century. Education is central to our quality of life. It is at the 
heart of our economic strength and security, our creativity in the 
arts and letters, our invention in the sciences, and the perpetuation 
of our cultural values. Education is the key to America's interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

Today, a new standard for an educated citizenry is required, one 
suitable for the next century. Our people must be as knowledge- 
able, as well-trained, as competent, and as inventive as those in any 
other nation. All of our people, not just a few, must be able to think 
for a living, adapt to changing environments, and to understand the 
world around them. They must understand and accept the respon- 
sibilities and obligations of citizenship. They must continually 
learn and develop new skills throughout their lives. 

America can meet thii> challenge if our society is dedicated to a 
renaissance in education. We must become a nation that values 
education and learning. We must recognize that every child can 
learn, regardless of background or disability. We must recognize 
that education is a lifelong pursuit, not just an endeavor for our 
children. 



•Released by \h>: While House, February 26, 1990 
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Sweeping, fundamental changes in our education system must 
be made. Educators must be given greater flexibi'.ty to devise 
challenging and inspiring strategics to serve the needs of a 
diverse body of students. This is especially important f» r 
students who are at risk of academic failure— for the failure of 
these students will become the failure of our nation. Achieving 
these change.* depends, in large part, on the commitment of 
professional educators. Their daily * ork must be dedicated to 
creating a new educational order in which success for all stu- 
dents is the first priority, and they must be held accountable for 
the results. 



This is not the responsibility of educators alone, however. All 
Americans have an important stake in the success of our educa- 
tion system, and every part of our society must be involved in 
meeting that challenge. Parents must be more interested and 
involved in their children's education, and students must accept 
the challenge of higher expectations for achievement and greater 
responsibility for their future. In addition, communities, busi- 
ness and civic groups, and state, local, and federal government 
each has a vital role to play throughout this decade to ensure our 
success. 



What our best student* can 
achieve now, our average 
students must be able to 
achieve by the turn of the 
century. 



The first step is to establish ambitious National Education 
Goals— performance goals that must be achieved if the United 
States is to remain competitive in the world marketplace and our 
citizens are to reach their fullest potential. These goals are about 
excellence. Meeting them will require that the perfoimancc of 
our highest achievers be boosted to levels that equal or exceed 
the performance of the best students anywhere. The perfor- 




mance of our lowest achievers must be substantially increased 
far beyond their current performance. What our best students 
can achieve now, our average students must be able »o achieve 
by the turn of the century. We must work to ensure that a 
significant number of students from all races, ethnic groups, and 
income levels are among our top performers. 

If the United States is to maintain a strong and responsible 
democracy and a prosperous and growing economy into the 
next century, all of our citizens must be involved in achieving 
these goals. Every citizen will benefit as a result. When chal- 
lenged, the American people have always shown their 
determination to succeed. The challenge before us calls on each 
American to help ensure our nation's future. 

Readiness for School 

Goal 1: By the year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to learn. 

Objectives: 

A All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to 
high quality and developmentally appropriate preschool 
programs that help prepare chilclren for school. 

▲ Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and 
devote time each day to helping his or her preschool child 
learn; parents will have access to the training and support 
they need. 

a Children will receive the nutrition and health cak needed to 
arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies, and the 
number of low birthweight babies will be significantly 
reduced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 




High School Completion 

Goal 2: By the year 2000, the high school graduation t Ac will 
increase to at least 90 percent 

Objectives: 

A The nation must dramatically reduce its dropout rate, and 75 
percent of those students who do drop out will successfully 
complete a high school degree or its equivalent. 

▲ The gap in high school graduation rates between American 
students from minority Backgrounds and their nonminority 
counterparts will be eliminated. 



Student Achievement and Citizenship 
Coal 3: By the year 2000, American students will leave grades 
four, eight, and twelve having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography; and every school in America 
will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so 
they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our modem economy. 

Objectives: 

A The academic performance of elementary and secondary 
students will increase significantly in every quartile, and the 
distribution of minority students in each level will more 
closely reflect the student population as a whole. 

A The percentage of students who demonstrate the ability to 
reason, solve problems, apply knowledge, and write and 
communicate effectively will increase substantially. 

A All students will be involved in activities that promote and 
demonstrate good citizenship, community service, and 
personal responsibility. 
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A The percentage of students who are competent in more than 
one language will substantially increase. 

A All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse 

cultural heritage of this nation and about the world commu- 
nity. 



Science and Mathematics 

Goal 4: By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the 
world in science and mathematics achievement 



Objectives: 

A Math and science education will be strengthened throughout 
the system, especially in the early grades. 

A The number of teachers with a substantive background in 
mathematics and science will increase by 50 percent. 

j, The number of United States undergraduate and graduate 
students, especially women and minorities, who complete 
degrees in mathematics, science, and engineering v. ill 
increase 5« ?,nh'cantly . 



Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 
Goal 5: By t'ie year 2000, every adult American will be literate 
and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Objectives: 

A Every major American business will be involved in strength- 
ening the connection between education and work. 

A All workers will have the opportunity to acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills, from basic to highly technical, needed to 



adapt to emerging new technologies, work methods, and 
markets through public and private educational, vocational, 
technical, workplace, or other programs. 

A The number of quality programs, including those at librar- 
ies, that are designed to serve more effectively the needs of 
the growing number of part-time and mid-career students 
will increase substantially. 

A The proportion of those qualified students, especially 
minorities, who ent?r college; who complete at least two 
years; and who cor iplete their degree programs will increase 
substantially. 

A The proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an 
advanced ability to think critically, communicate effectively, 
and solve problems will increase substantially. 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools 
Goal 6: By the year 2000, every school in America will be free 
of drugs and violence and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

Objectives: 

A Every school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, 
possession, and distribution of drugs and alcohol. 

A Parents, businesses, and community organizations will work 
together to ensure th«>t the schools are a safe haven for all 
children. 

A Every school district will develop a comprehensive K-l 2 
drug and alcohol prevention education program. Drug and 
alcohol curriculum should be taught as an integral part of 
health education. In addition, community-based teams 
should be organized to provide students and teachers with 
needed support. 
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Necessary Changes and Restructuring 

These goals are ambitious, yet they can and must be achieved. 
However, they cannot be achieved by our education system as it 
is presently constituted. Substantial, even radical changes will 
have to be made. 

Without a strong commitment and concerted effort on the part 
of every sector and every citizen to improve dramatically the 
performance of the nation's education system and each and 
every student, these goals will remain nothing more than a 
distant, unattainable vision. For their part, Governors will work 
within their own states to develop strategies for restructuring 
their education systems in order to achieve the goals. Because 
states differ from one another, each state will approach this in a 
different manner. The President and the Governors will work to 
support these state efforts and to recommend steps that the 
federal government, business, and community groups should 
take to help achieve these National Education Goals. The 
n iture of many of these steps is already clear. 

The Preschool Years 

American homes must be places of learning. Parents should 
play an active role in their children's early learning, particularly 
by reading to them on a daily basis. Parents should have access 
to the support and training required to fulfill this role, especially 
in poor, undereducated families. 

In preparing young people to start school, both the federal and 
state governments have important roles to play, especially with 
regard to health, nutrition, and early childhood development. 
Congress and the Administration have increased maternal and 
child health coverage for all families with incomes up to 133 
percent of the federal poverty line. Many states go beyond this 
level of coverage, and more are moving in this direction. In 
addition, states continue to develop more effective delivery 
systems or prenatal and postnatal care. However, we still need 
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more prevention, testing, and screening, and early identification 
and treatment of learning disorders and disabilities. 

The federal government should work with the states to develop 
and fully fund early intervention strategies for children. All 
eligible children should have access to Head Start, Chapter 1, or 
some other successful preschool program with strong parental 
involvement. Our first priority must be to provide at least one 
year of preschool for all disadvantaged children. 

The School Years 

As steps are taken better to prepare children for schools, we must 
also better prepare schools for children. This is especially impor- 
tant for young children. Schools must be able to educate effectively 
all children when they arrive at the schoolhouse door, regardless of 
variations in students' interest, capacities, or learning styles. 

Next, our public education system must be fundamentally 
restructured in order to ensure that all students can meet higher 
standards. This means reorienting schools so they focus on 
results, net on procedures; giving each school's principal and 
teachers the discretion to make more decisions and the flexibility 
to use federal, state, and local resources in more productive, 
innovative ways that improve learning; providing a way for 
gifted professionals who want to teach to do so through alterna- 
tive certification avenues; and giving parents more responsibility 
for their children's education through magnet schools, public 
school choice, and other strategies. Most important, restructur- 
ing requires creating powerful incentives for performance and 
improvement, and real consequences for persistent failure. It is 
only by maintaining this balance of flexibility and accountability 
that we can truly improve our schools. 

The federal government must sustain its vital role of promoting 
educational equity by ensuring access to quality education 
programs for all students regardless of race, national origin, sex, 
or handicapping conditions. Federal funds should target those 
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students most in need of assistance due to economic disadvan- 
tage or risk of academic failure. 

Finally, efforts to restructure education must work toward 
guaranteeing that all students arc engaged in rigorous programs 
of instruction designed to ensure that every child, regardless of 
background or disability, acquires the knowledge and skills 
necessary to succeed in a changing economy. In recent years, 
there has been an increased commitment to mathematics and 
science improvement programs. The federal government should 
continue to enhance financial assistance to state and local gov- 
ernments for effective programs in those areas. Likewise, there 
has been a greater federal emphasis on programs that target 
youth at risk of school failure and dropping out. The federal 
government should continue to enhance funding and seek 
strategies to help states in their efforts to seek solutions to these 
problems. 

Restructuring requires 
creating powerful incentives 
for performance and 
improvement, and real 
cons iquences for persistent 
failure. 

Improving elementary and secondary student achievement will 
not require a national curriculum, but it will require that the 
nation invest in developing the skills and knowledge of our 
educators and equipping our schools with up-to-date technol- 
ogy. The quality of teachers and teaching is essential to meeting 
our goals. We must have well-prepared teachers, and we must 
increase the number of qualified teachers in critical shortage 
areas, including rural and urban schools, specialized fields such 
as foreign languages, mathematics and science, and from minor- 
ity groups. 
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Policies must attract and keep able teachers who reflect the 
cultural diversity of our nation. Policies that shape how our 
educators are prepared, certified, rewarded, developed, and 
supported on the Job must be consistent with efforts to restruc- 
ture the education system and ensure that every school is 
capable of teaching all of our children to think and reason. 
Teachers and other school leaders must not only be outstanding, 
the schools in which they work must also be restructured to 
utilize both professional talent and technology to improve 
student learning and teacher- and system-productivity. 

The quality of teachers 
and teaching is essential to 
meeting our goals. 

The After-School Years 

hensive, well-:ntegrated lifelong learning opportunities 
. .Abe created for a world in which three of four new jobs will 
require more than a high school education; workers with only 
high chool diplomas may face the prospect of declining in- 
comes; and most workers will change their jobs ten or eleven 
times over their lifetime. 

In most states, the present system for delivering adult literacy 
services is fractured and inadequate. Because the United States 
has far higher rates of adult functional illiteracy than other 
advanced countries, a first step is to establish in each state a 
public-private partnership to create a functionally literate work 
i.ice. 

In some other countries, government policies and programs are 
carefully coordinated with private sector activities to create 
effective apprenticeship and job training activities. By contrast, 
the United States has a multilayered system of vocational and 
technical schools, community colleges, and specific training 
programs funded from multiple sources and subject to little 




coordination. These institutions need to be restructured so 
they fit together more sensibly and effectively to give all adults 
access to flexible and comprehensive programs that meet their 
needs. Every major business must work to provide appropriate 
training and education opportunities to prepare employees for 
the 21st century. 

Finally, a larger share of our population, especially those from 
working class, poor, and minority backgrounds, must be helped 
to attend and remain in college. The cost of a college education, 
as a percentage o? median family income, has approximately 
tripled in a generation. That means more loans, scholarships, 
and work-study opportunities are needed. The federal 
government's role in ensuring access for qualified students is 
critical. At the same time, the higher education system must 
use existing resources far more productively than it does at 
present and must be held more accountable for what students 
do or do not learn. The federal government will continue to 
examine ways to reduce students' increasing debt burden and to 
address the proper balance between grant and loan programs. 

Assessment 

National Education Goals will be meaningless unless progress 
toward meeting them is measured accurately and adequately, 
and reported to the American people. Doing a good job of 
assessment and reporting requires the resolution of three issues. 

First, what students need to know must be defined. In some 
cases, there is a solid foundation on which to build. For example, 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the Math- 
ematical Sciences Education Board have done important work in 
defining what all students must know and be able to do in order 
to be mathematically competent. A major effort for science has 
been initiated by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. These efforts must be expanded and extended to 
other subject areas. 
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Second, when it is clear what students need to know, it must be 
determined whether they know it. There have been a number of 
important efforts to improve our ability to measure student 
learning at the state and national levels. This year for the first 
time, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
will collect data on student performance on a state-by-state basis 
for thirty-eight states. Work is under way to develop a national 
assessment of adult literacy. These and other efforts must be 
supported and strengthened. 

The Governors urge the National Assessment Governing Boai i 
to begin work to set national performance goals in the subject 
areas in which NAEP will be administered. This does not mean 
establishing standards for individual competence; rather, it 
requires determining how to set targets for increases in the 
percentage of students performing at the higher levels of the 
NAEP scales. 

Third, measurements must be accurate, comparable, appropri- 
ate, and constructive. Placement decisions for young children 
should not be made on the basis of standardized tests. Achieve- 
ment tests must not simply measure minimum competencies, 
but also higher levels of reading, writing, speaking, reasoning, 
and problem-solving skills. And in comparing America's 
achievement with that of other countries, it is essential that 
international comparisons are reliable. In addition, appropriate, 
nationally directed research, demonstration, data collection, and 
innovation should be maintained and recognized as a set of core 
responsibilities of the federal government in education. That 
role needs to be strengthened in cooperation with the states. 

The President and the Governors agree that while we do not 
need a new data-gathering agency, we do need a bipartisan 
group to oversee the process of determining and developing 
appropriate measurements and reporting on the progress 
toward meeting the goals. This process should stay in existence 
until at least the year 2000 so that we assure ten full years of 
effort toward meeting the goals. 
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A Challenge 

These National Education Goals are not the President's goals or 
the Governors' goals; they are the nation's goals. 

These education goals arc the beginning, not the end, of the 
process. Governors are committed to working within their own 
states to review state education goals and performance levels in 
light of these national goals. States arc encouraged to adjust 
state goals according to this review and to expand upon national 
goals where appropriate. The President and the Governors 
challenge every family, school, school district, and community to 
adopt these national goals as their own, and establish other goals 
that reflect the particular circumstances and challenges they face 
as America approaches the 21st century. 
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Remarks by the President Announcing 
AMERICA 2000* 



Thank you all for joining us here in the White House today. Let me 
thank the Speaker for being with us, and the Majority Leader, other 
distinguished members, committee heads and ranking members 
and very important education committees here with us today. 1 
want to salute the Governors, the educators, the business and the 
labor leaders, and especially want to single out the National 
Teachers of the Year. I believe we have 10 of the previous 1 1 
Teachers of the Year with us here today, and thaf s most appropri- 
ate and most fitting. 

But together, all of us, we will underscore the importance of a 
challenge destined to define the America that we'll know in the 
next century. 

For those of you close to my age, the 21st century has always been a 
kind of shorthand for the distant future— the place we put our most 
far-off hopes and dreams. And today, that 21st century is racing 
toward us— and anyone who wonders what the century will look 
like can find the answer in America's classrooms. 

Nothing better defines what we are and what we will become than 
the education of our children. To quote the landmark case, Brown 
v. Board of Education, 'It is doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education." 

Education has always meant opportunity. Today, education 
determines not just which students will succeed, but also which 
nations will thrive in a world united in pursuit of freedom in 
enterprise. Think about the changes transforming our world. 

• The White I louse, April 18, 1991 
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The collapse of communism and the Cold War. The advent and 
acceleration of the Information Age. Down through history, we've 
defined resources as soil and stones, land and the riches buried 
beneath. No more. Our greatest national resource lies within 
ourselves—our intelligence, ingenuity— the capacity of the human 
mind. 

Nations that nurture ideas will move forward in years to come. 
Nations that stick to stale old notions and ideologies will falter and 
fail. So I'm hen; today to say, America will move forward. The 
time for all tlie reports and rankings, for all the studies and the 
surveys about whaf s wrong in our schools is passed. If we want to 
keep America competitive in the coming century, we must stop 
convening panels to report on ourselves. We must stop convening 
panels that report the obvious. And we must accept responsibility 
for educating everyone among us, regardless of backgrouiK? or 
disability. 

The days of the status 
quo are over. 

If we want America to remain a leader, a force for good in the 
world, we must lead the way in educational innovation. And if we 
want to combat crime and drug abuse, if we want to create hope 
and opportunity in the bleak corners of this country where there is 
now nothing but defeat and despair, we must dispel the darkness 
with the enlightenment that a sound and well-rounded education 
provides. 

Think about every problem, every challenge we face. The solution 
to each starts with education. For the sake of the future, of our 
children and of the nation's, we must transform America's schools. 
The days of the status quo arc over. 

Across this country, people have started to transform the American 
school. They know that the time for talk is over. Their slogan is: 
Don't dither, just do it Lcf s push the reform effort forward. Use 
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each experiment, each advance to build for the next American 
century. New schools for a new world. 

As a first step in this strategy, we must challenge not only the 
methods and the means that we've used in the past, but also the 
yardsticks that we've used to measure our progress. Let* s stop 
trying to measure progress in terms of money spent. 

We spend 33 percent more per pupil in 1991 than we did in 1981— 
33 percent more in real, constant dollars— and I don't think there's 
a person anywhere who would say— anywhere in the country— 
who would say that we've seen a 33 percent improvement in our 
schools' performance. 

Dollar bills don't educate students. Education depends on commit- 
ted communities determined to be places where learning will 
flourish; committed teachers, free from the noneducational bur- 
dens; committed parents, determined to support excellence; 
committed students, excited about school and learning. To those 
who want to see real improvement in American education, 1 say: 
There will be no renaissance without revolution. 

To those who want to see real 
improvement in American 
education, I say: There will 
be no renaissance without 
revolution. 

We who would be revolutionaries must accept responsibilities for 
our schools. For too long, we've adopted a "no fault" approach to 
education. Someone else is always to blame. And while we point 
fingers out there, trying to assign blame, the students suffer. 
There's no place for a no-fault attitude in our schools. It's time we 
held our schools— and ourselves— accountable for results. 

Until now, we've treated education like a manufacturing process, 
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assuming that if the gauges seemed right, if we had gpod pay 
scales, the right pupil-teacher ratios, gpod students would just pop 
out of our schools. It's time to turn things around— to focus on 
students, to set standards for our schools— and let teachers and 
principals figure out how best to meet them. 

We've made a good beginning by setting the nation's sights on six 
ambitious National Education Goals— and setting for our target the 
year 2000. Our goals have been forged in partnership with the 
nation's Governors, several of whom are with us here today in the 
East Room. And those who have taken a leadership role are well- 
known to everyone in this room. And for those who need a 
refresher course— there may be a quiz later on— let me list those 
goals right now. 

By 2000, we've got to, first, ensure that every child starts school 
ready to learn; second one, raise the high school graduation rate to 
90 percent; the third one, ensure that each American student 
leaving the 4th, 8th and 1 2th grades can demonstrate competence in 
core subjects; four, make our students first in the world in math and 
science achievements; fifth, ensure that every American adult is 
literate and has the skills necessary to compete in a global economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship; and sixth, 
liberate every American school from drugs and violence so that 
schools encourage learning. 

Our strategy to meet these noble national goals is founded in 
common sense and common values. If s ambitious and, yet, with 
hatd work, if s within our reach. And I can outline our strategy in 
one paragraph, and here it is: 

For today's students, we must make existing schools better and 
more accountable. For tomorrow's students, the next generation, 
we must create a New Generation of American Schools. For all of 
us, for the adults who think our school days are over, we've got to 
become a Nation of Students— recognize learning is a lifelong 
process. Finally, outside our schools we must cultivate communi- 
ties where learning can happen. Thaf s our strategy. 
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People who want Washington to solve our educational problems 
are missing the point. We can lend appropriate help through such 
programs as Head Start. But what happens here in Washington 
won't matter half as much as what happens in each school, each 
local community and, yes, in each home. Still, the federal govern- 
ment will serve as a catalyst for change in several important ways. 

Working closely with the Governors, we will define new World 
Class Standards for schools, teachers and students in the five core 
subjects: math and science, English, history and geography. 

We will develop voluntary— let me repeat it— we will develop 
voluntary national tests for 4th, 8th and 12th graders in the five 
core subjects. These American Achievement Tests will tell parents 
and educators, politicians and employers, just how well our schools 
are doing. I'm determined to have the first of these tests for 4th 
graders in place by the time that school starts in September of 1993. 
And for high school seniors, lef s add another incentive-a distinc- 
tion sure to attract attention of colleges and companies in every 
community across the country— a Presidential Citation to students 
who excel on the 12th grade test. 

We can encourage educational excellence by encouraging parental 
choice. The concept of choice draws its fundamental strength from 
the principle at the vciy heart of the democratic idea. Every adult 
American has the right to vote, the right to decide where to work, 
where to live. It's time parents were free to choose the schools that 
their children attend. This approach will create the competitive 
climate that stimulates excellence in our private and parochial 
schools as well. 

But the centerpiece of our National Education Strategy is not a 
program, if s not a test. It's a new challenge: to reinvent American 
education-to design New American Schools for the year 2000 and 
beyond. 

The idea is simple but powerful: put America's special genius for 
invention to work for America's schools. I will challenge communi- 




tics to become what we will call AMERICA 2000 Communities. 
Governors will honor communities with this designation if the 
communities embrace the National Education Goals, create local 
strategies for reaching these goals, devise Report Cards for measur- 
ing progress, and agree to encourage and support one of the new 
generation of America's Schools. 

We must also fa »cr educational innovation I'm delighted to 
announce today that America's business leaders, under the chair- 
manship of Paul O'Neill, will create the New American Schools 
Development Corporation— a private-sector research and develop- 
ment fund of at least $150 million to generate innovation in educa- 
tion. 



The idea is simple but 
powerful: put America's 
special genius for invention 
to work for America's 
schools. 

This fund offers an open-end challenge to the dreamers and the 
doers eager to reinvent— eager to reinvigorate our schools. With 
the results of this Design in hand, I will urge Congress to provide 
$1 million in start-up funds for each of the 535 New American 
Schools— at least one in every congressional district— and have 
them up and running by 1996. 

The New American Schools must be more than rooms full of 
children seated at computers. If we mean to prepare our children 
for life, classrooms also must cultivate values and good character, 
give zeal meaning to right and wrong. 

We ask only two things of these architects of our New American 
Schools: that their students meet the new national standards for the 
five core subjects and that outside of the costs of the initial research 
and development, the schools operate on a budget comparable to 
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conventional schools. The architects of the New American Schools 
should break the mold. Build for the next century. Reinvent- 
literally start from scratch and reinvent the American school. No 
question should be off limits, no answers automatically assumed. 
We're not after one single solution for every school. We're inter- 
ested in finding every way to make schools better. 

There's a special place in inventing the New American School for 
the corporate community, for business and labor. And I invite you 
to work with us not simply to transform our schools, but to trans- 
form every American adult into a student. 

Fortunately, we have a secret weapon in America's system of 
colleges and universities— the finest in the entire world. The 
corporate community can take the lead by creating a voluntary 
private system of World Class Standards for the workplace. 
Employers should set up skill centers where workers can seek 
advice and learn new skills. But most importantly, every company 
and every labor union must bring the worker into the classroom 
and bring the classroom into the workplace. 

We'll encourage every federal agency to do the same. And to 
prove no one's ever too old to Icam, Lamar, with his indefatigable 
determination and leadership, has convinced me to become a 
student again myself. Starting next week, I'll begin studying. And 
I want to know how to operate a computer. Very candidly— 1 don't 
expect this new tutorial to teach me how to set the clock on the 
VCR or anything complicated. But I want to be computer literate, 
and I'm not. There's a lot of kids, thank God, that are. And I want 
to learn, and I will. 

The workplace isn't the only place we must improve opportunities 
for educjiton. Across this nation, we must cultivate communities 
where children can Icam. Communities where the school is more 
than a refuge, more than a solitary island of calm amid chaos. 
Where the school is the living center of a community where people 
care— people care for each other and their futures. Not just in the 
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school but in the neighborhood. Not just in the classroom, but in 
the home. 

Our chauentje amounts to nothing less than a revolution in A mori- 
can education. A battle for our future. And now, I ask all Ai 
cans to be points of light in the crusade that counts the most, 
crusade to prepare our children and ourselves for the exciting 
future that looms ahead. 

Our challenge amounts to 
nothing less than a 
revolution in American 
education. 

What I've spoken about this afternoon are the broad strokes of this 
National Education Strategy. Accountable schools for today, a ne v 
generation of schools for tomorrow. A nation of students commit- 
ted to a lifetime of learning and communities where all our children 
ran learn. 

There are four people here today who symbolize each element of 
this strategy and point the way forward for our reforms. Esteban 
Pagan, Steve, an award winning eighth grade student in science 
and history at East Harlem Tech, a choice school. 

Mike Hopkins. "Lead Teacher" in the Saturn School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, wnere teachers have already helped reinvent the 
American school. 

David Kelley. A high-tech troubleshooter at the Michelin Tire plant 
in Greenville, South Carolina. David has spent the equivalent of 
one full year of his four years at Michelin back at his college 
expanding his skills. 

Finally, Michelle Moore, of Missouri. A single mother, active in 
Missouri's Parents as Teachers program. She wants her year-old 




son, Alston, to arrive for his first day of school ready to learn. 



So, to sum it up, for these four people and for all the others like 
them, the revolution in American education has already begun. 
Now I ask all Americans to be points of light in the crusade that 
counts the most: the crusade to prepare our children and ourselves 
for the exciting future that looms ahead. At any moment in every 
mind, the miracle of learning beckons us all. 

Between now and the year 2000, the.. m>t one moment or one 
miracle to waste. 

Thank you all. Thank you for your interest, for your dedication. 
And may God bless the United States of America. Thank you very 
much. 
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Glossary of Key Terms 



American Achievement Tests: The anchor for a new system of 
voluntary national examinations at the fourth, eighth and twelfth 
grades in each of the five core subjects, tied to the World Class 
Standards. 

AMERICA 2000: An Education Strategy: An action plan to move 
America toward the six National Education Goals through a 
populist crusade, by assuring accountability in today's schools 
unleashing America's genius to jump start a new generation of 
American schools, transforming a "Nation at Risk" into a 'Nation 
of Students" and nurturing the family and community values 
essential to personal responsibility, strong schools and sound 
education for all children. 

AMERICA 2000 Communities: Communities, designated by the 
Governors, that meet the President's four-part challenge: 
(1) adopt the six National Education Goals, (2) develop a commu- 
nity-wide strategy to achieve them, (3) design a report card to 
measure results, and (4) plan for and support a New American 
School. New American ScIkjoIs wiU open in 535+ such communi- 
ties by 1996. 

Better and More Accountable Schools: A 15-part improvement 
package for today's schools, designed to move America toward the 
six National Edi— Hon Goals, including World Class Standards, 
American Achievement Tests, Report Cards and school choice. 

Design Teams: Partnerships of corporations, universities, think 
tanks, school innovators, management consultants and others, 
selected through a competitive process by the New American 
Schools Development Corporation to receive up to $30 million each 
over three yeare to conceptualize and invent New American 
Schools. 

Federal Role: While the federal government's role in education is 
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and should remain limited, the Administration is committed to 
providing design, assessment and information, assuring equal 
opportunity and, above aU, leading the nationwide effort to achieve 
the six National Education Goals. 

535+ by 1996: At least 535 New American Schools will be up and 
running in AMERICA 2000 Communibts across the country-at 
least one in each congressional district-by 19%, as well as in 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia and the US. territories. 

From a "Nation at Risk" to a -Nation of Students": Adults- 
today's work force-"go back to school" for further study, to learn 
a new skill to help them earn their living, or to acquire additional 
knowledge to live a better life. 

Governors' Academies for School Leaders: State or regional 
Academies launched with federal seed money, which train princi- 
pals and other school leaders in the design and execution of school 
improvement strategies, accountability mechanisms, and school- 
site management 

Governors' Academies for Teachers: State or regional Academies 
in each of the five core subjects, launched with federal seed money, 
which train teachers in the five core subjects to ensure that they 
possess the knowledge, the skills, and the tools they need to help 
students meet the World Class Standards and do well on the 
American Achievement Tests. 

Job Skill Standards and Job Skill Certificates: Standards to be 
established jointly by management and labor for each industry, 
beginning with the fundamental categories and definitions devel- 
oped by the Department of Labor's SCANS Commission, which 
will help workers see what skills are needed to perform a job and to 
evaluate their own grasp of those skills. Certificates will be given 
(by the private sector) to those who acquire the skills and meet the 
standards. 

New American Schools Development Corporation: A non-profit, 




non-governmental organization, created by American business 
leaders and other private citizens, which will receive funds, sponsor 
a competition and establish, support and monitor three to seven 
Design Teams. The mission of these teams is to help AMERICA 
2000 Communities invent and create their own new American 
schools. 

New Generation of American Schools: A major nationwide effort 
to invent and create 535+ schools by 19% (and many rnorethereaf- 
tcr) that are the best in the world. Located in AMERICA 2000 
Communities, these schools will reach the National Education 
Goals at operational costs not exceeding those of conventional 
schools. 

Populist Crusade: A national crusade led by the President-school 
by school, neighborhood by neighborhood, community by commu- 
nity—to transform American education and to spur fundamental 
changes in the ways we educate ourselves and our children. This 
crusade also will be a restoration of what we think is important, a 
return to sound values and community spirit 

Report Cards: A public reporting system on the performance of 
education institutions and systems, which provides maximum 
information at the school, district, state and national levels. 

School as the Site of Reform: The individual school is education's 
key action-and-accountability unit. The surest way to reform 
education is to give schools and their leaders the freedom and 
authority to make important decisions about what happens, while 
being held accountable for making well-conceived efforts at 
improvement and for achieving desired results. 

Skill Clinics: Just as health clinics diagnose health and refer people 
to appropriate care, skill clinics will be centers in every community 
and large workplace where people can go to get their own job skills 
evaluated, find out what skills they need to leam to hold a certain 
job or get a better one and find out where they can go to gain those 
skills. 
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Skills and Knowledge Gap: Too many of us lack the knowledge— 
especially of English, mathematics, science, history and geogra- 
phy—and the skills necessary to live and work successfully in the 
world as it is today. 

Unleash America's Genius: bringing the best minds and creative 
energies from education, technology, management and other fields 
together in a pioneering effort to create a New Generation of 
American Schools that are the best in the world. 

World Class Standards: Definitions of what American students 
should be expected to know and be able to do upon completion of 
sctwoling, meant to function as benchmarks against which student 
and school performance can be measured. 
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The President has challenged every city, town and 
neighborhood to become an AMERICA 2000 Community 
by dc 'ng four things: 

1. Adopt the six National Education Goals. 

2. Develop a community-wide strategy to achieve 
them. 



3. Design a report card to measure results. 

4. Plan for and support a New American School. 
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Executive Summary 

This Executive Summnry is presented to inform the debate on this issue and does not necessarily represent the 
position or the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. 

Rethinking Excellence 
in Early Care and Education 



Child care and early education, no longer 
services for the isolated few, are becoming 
the daily reality for millions of American 
youngsters. As these services increase, America 
finds itself at the brink of major decisions regard- 
ing the very purpose and structure of its commit- 
ment to young children. Burgeoning demands 
for quality services have been accompanied by 
the realization that inequity, fragmentation, and 
discontinuity — all of which have characterized 
the field for decades — dilute the delivery of 
efficient and effective early care and education. 

In a paper commissioned by the U.S. Department 
of Education's Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OER1), Excellence m Early Childhood 
Education: Defining Characteristics and Next-Decade 
Strategies, author Sharon L. Kagan of Yale Univer- 
sity analyzes the changing field. She offers a re- 
definition of excellence, suggesting that it 
embrace quality, equality and integrity. 

Barely 50 years ago, day care and early education 
were seen as distinctly different and non-essential 
programs. Day care was primarily a social ser- 
vice for indigent or working parents, while early 
childhood programs were established to meet the 
social and learning needs of children. In later 
years, children of middle- and upper-income fami- 
lies attended part-day nursery schools, while chil- 
dren of low-income families were enrolled in 
Federal or State subsidized programs IP^e Head 
Start. Although no longer seen as dissimilar in 
purpose or importance to each other, or to educa- 
tion in general, day care and early education re- 
main badly fragmented. Initiated with different 
purposes and values, each has unique guidelines 
and regulations. To this day, early care and edu- 
cation services are often dubbed a "frayed patch- 
work quilt." 

Responding to the increasing numbers of work- 
ing mothers with young children and to research 
attesting to the efficacy of early intervention pro- 
grams mushroomed in the late 1980s. However, 
heated debate about issues of practice and policy 
soon followed. How should services be deliv- 



ered? By whom? To what ends? What is the mis- 
sion of early care and education? In short, how is 
excellence in the field defined? 

Defining Excellence: The First Step 

It is an odd paradox that, though much energy 
has been expended on defining and implement- 
ing excellence in education, excellence has had 
comparatively little emphasis in early care and ed- 
ucation. Rather, an equivalent term, "quality," 
has been widely researched. 

Quality; The Critical Component 

Correlates of quality have been categorized into 
findings associated with environment and teach- 
ing; with children's behaviors; and with the inter- 
action of environment and children's behaviors. 
Rich data affirm the importance of the physical 
properties of the setting, child /caregiver (or 
teacher) ratios, group size, stability of caregivers, 
curriculum, and the involvement of parents. 
Small groups with well-trained staff who value 
parent input and support are critical ingredients 
of quality in early care and education. At the 
same time, findings repeatedly underscore the im- 
portance of play, self-initw.ted activities, and dis- 
covery to quality learning. 

Despite these findings, teachers report that main- 
taining high quality programs is difficult for sev- 
en;! reasons. Parents, anxious about their 
children's success, exert pressure for overly struc- 
tured classrooms and instructional practices that 
often are counter to the research findings. The na- 
tional drive for accountabilitv, while necessarv, 
creates further pressures. To meet requisite 
scores, teachers teach to the test despite analyses 
documenting the inappropriatencssof testing and 
the resultant misuse of tests for young children. 

Equality: The Neglected Component 

But quality alone will not ensure excellence in 
early care and education. A second component, 
equality, must be added to the equation. Unlike 
elementary and secondary education where a 
commitment to integration prevails, early care 
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and education policy sanctions the economic seg- 
regation of children, according to Kagan. Low-in- 
come children are enrolled in subsidized 
programs while upper-income children are en- 
rolled in fee-for-service programs. Such practice 
endorses segregation overtly by income and co- 
vertly by race, thereby sustaining inequality. 

The field of early care and education also is 
plagued by other kinds of inequality. Some pro- 
grams are required to meet stringent health and 
safety regulations and guidelines while others, no- 
tably those in schools and churches, are exempt. 
Such inequality exists not only within communi- 
ties, but among communities and States. Since no 
Federal standards exist, States and municipalities 
adopt widely divergent standards, leaving a resi- 
due of inconsistent safeguards. 

Integrity: The Unconsidered 
Component 

While the early care and education field has at- 
tempted to live up to one definition of integrity- 
adhering to moral and ethical principles— it has 
not addressed the other definition— linking dispa- 
rate parts. The field remains disjointed, often char- 
acterized by acrimony and competition among 
providers. Few mechanisms exist to bind pro- 
grams in efforts that would reduce inefficiency 
(such as joint planning, siting of programs, or a 
common data base); reduce costs (for example, 
joint purchasing of goods and material); or in- 
crease ideological and pedagogical continuity for 
children (such as common training, curriculum de- 
velopment, and cross-program visitations), Al- 
though it might seem that the prospect of new 
dollars coming into the field would ease tension, 
it has only intensified the historic acrimony and 
pitted program against program, virtually elimi- 
nating cohesive planning for future expansion. 

Despite such a long history of acrimony, theoreti- 
cal and practical shifts are taking root. New com- 
mitments to serving the whole child in the context 
of family and community speak to the need for in- 
tegrating services and policies. How to reconcile 
arcane thinking and policy structures with current 
needs is the challenge. 

Strategizing for Excellence 

Three linked strategies offer hope that the field 
can move from well-intentioned, piecemeal pro- 
grams to comprehensive services. 



First, given that the field already understands 
how to implement high quality programs, new ef- 
forts should focus on models that help integrate 
them into permanent systems. Moving from a 
program to a systems approach takes what the field 
already knows and institutionalizes it more 
widely and permanently. 

Second, instead of concentrating on individual 
programs, policymakers and educators must envi- 
sion the system as a whole, recognizing that 
changes in one part affect others. Rapid expan- 
sion of school-based preschool programs will dra- 
matically affect Head Start and private providers. 
Consequently, there must be a move from a piece- 
meal to an integrated vision of the field. Mecha- 
nisms to ensure effective planning and 
cooperation across agencies and programs must 
be supported. 

Third, instead c f thinking short-term, early care 
and education must be seen as a long-term invest- 
ment, an integral part of a Nation's repertoire of 
essential services. Devising short-term or quick- 
fix strategies will not achieve excellence. Long- 
haul thinking necessitates a consideration of 
incentives for building a competent and sufficient 
work force and addressing long-neglected facili- 
ties and transportation needs. Kagan concludes 
that moving from short- to long-haul thinking 
means that America confirm its commitment to 
young children by matching rhetoric with finan- 
cial support. 

Kierkegaard said, "We live our lives forward, but 
understand them backward." Next-decade strate- 
gies demand that the Nation build upon past foot- 
ings, recognizing that the time has come to 
recommit its efforts to excellence on behalf of its 
youngest citizens. Such forward action demands 
nothing less than building a system where qual- 
ity, equality, and integrity for all children thrive. 



For information about ordering a copy of the full 
report, Excellence in Early Childhood Education: De- 
fining Characteristics and Next-Decade Strategies 
(Publication Number IS 90-986), contact OER1, 
Education Information Branch, 555 New Jersey 
Avenue NW, Washington, DC 2020C-5641. 
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L t all levels of government, education policymakers are confronting 
immense problems that cry out urgently for solutions. These men 
and women— legislators, governors, mayors, school officials, and 
even the President of the United States—generally agree that our schools 
cannot be left to operate unaltered, and that the need for reform 15 wide- 
spread and immediate. 

Policymakers know, for example, that the growing demand for early 
education is forcing a crisis in that field and that educators of young chil- 
dren now grapple with demands that are straining their resources and 
compelling them to redefine their mission. They listen as employers loudly 
lament the quality of high school graduates, while investing millions of 
corporate dollars in programs that teach basic skills and workplace com- 
petencies to their newest workers. And they search diligently for programs 
and practices that can reverse our alarming failure to bolster the achieve- 
ment levels of at-risk students. 

But if the problems are numerous and compelling, there is no shortage 
of proposed solutions. Currently, one of the most favored reform strategies 
calls for implementing accountability measures that would more deariy 
define and assess who is responsible for student success and student fail- 
ure. Thus, while the number of programs* suggestions, proposals, and 
techniques for dealing with such specific issues as literacy or achievement 
levels among at-risk youngsters is mind-boggling, many of these ap- 
proaches now contain one or more strategies for holding schools account- 
able for student learning. 

Given the intensity of the school reform debate and the abundance of 
ideas for remedying the Nation's educational ills, it is not surprising that 
many policymakers often find themselves adrift in a sea of uncollated and 
frequently conflicting information that does little to inform decision- 
making. 

In an effort to alleviate this situation and to inform the education 
debate, the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERH de- 
cided last year to commission a series of papers to address those topics 
that policymakers themselves told us were most pressing. 
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We began by surveying the major policymaking organizations and 
asking the™ to identify which school-related issues they viewed as 
compete There was remarkable agreement in the field, and it did not 
take ^ -.y long to identify those areas most in need of illumination. We 
learned, for example, that policymakers are concerned about improving lit- 
eracy levels and about graduating young people who are prepared to func- 
tion effectively in the modern workplace. We discovered that they are 
seeking strategies to combat the growing crisis in early childhood edu- 
cation and to raise achievement levels among at-risk students. And we 
found that there is a need to clarify the issues surrounding educational 
accountability, so that intelligent decisions can be made about how best to 
hold schools answerable for their performance. 

Thus advised, we sought the most distinguished scholars we could find 
to address significant aspects of these issues, and we succeeded in assem- 
bling a roster of individuals whose expertise on these subjects is un- 
challengeable. Indeed, I am most grateful to Sharon L. Kagan, associate 
director of The Bush Center in Child Development and Social Policy at 
Yale University, for this thoughtful and provocative examination of early 
care and education. 
I am also indebted to: 

• Paul E. Barton, director of the Educational Testing Service s iETSI 
Policy Information Center, and Irwin S. Kirsch. research director tor 
ETS' Division of Cognitive and Assessment Research, for their 
paper on Workplace Competencies; Tne Need to Improve Literacy ana Employ- 
ment Readiness; 

• Michael W. Kirst. professor of education and business administra- 
tion at Stanford University, for his paper on Accountability: Implications 
for State and Local Policymakers, and 

• lames M. McPartland, co-director of the Center for Research on 
Elementary and Middle Schools. Johns Hopkins University, and 
Robert E. Slavin. director of the Elementary School Program for the 
Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools, and co- 
director of the Early and Elementary School Program of the Center 
for Research on Effective-Schooling of Disadvantaged Students, 
Johns Hopkins University, for their paper on Increasing Achievement or 
At-Risk Students at Each Grade Level. 

We asked that all the authors approach the subjects within a common 
framework and bring to bear their distinctive perspectives on these impor 
tant issue*. Specifically, we requested that they do four things: 
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• Describe the issue or problem being addressed; 

• Discuss briefly pertinent research on the topic; 

• Describe what States and/or other concerned interest groups are 
doing about the issue, and 

• Analyze the implications of current activity—and inactivity— for 
policymakers at the Federal. State, and/or local levels. 

Then, to ensure that this paper-— and the others in this "Policy Perspec* 
lives" series— would, in fact, be valuable to the community of policy* 
makers, we invited all of the scholars to participate in a one-day meeting 
where they could present their draft findings at a public forum and then 
engage in small group discussions that provided a unique opportunity for 
face-to-face peer review sessions. Both authors and reviewers were over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic about this process, and all of the papers were re- 
vised to reflect the feedback offered. 

I want to stress, in conclusion, that it is nor the purpose of this senes to 
supply easy answers or quick-fix solutions to the complex problems 
confronting American education today. We did not start out to develop a 
set of blueprints with step-by*step instructions for implementing reform. 
Rather, we are seeking to promote the dissemination of knowledge in a 
format we hope will provide policymakers everywhere with new insights 
and fresh ideas that will inform their decision-making and translate into 
strategies that will revitalize the ways in which we run our schools and 
teach our students. 

CHmsTOfHi* T. Cross 
Assistant Secretary 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement 
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Introduction 



A recent volume cnronicling the nature of preschool education in 
three cultures suggests that preschools have been more a torce 
L tor cultural continuity than for cultural change iTobin. Wu. ana 
Davidson. 1989). The studv concludes that preschool education in China 
and Japan has been externally congruent with each country s overarching 
mission of education, and consequently, has remained fairly consistent 
over time. In contrast, preschool education in the United States has 
changed direction frequently, reflecting our national ambiguity regarding 
the purpose of education in general, and the disjunction ot purpose be- 
tween chi i care and early education, specifically. Concurring with the 
above thesis. I suggest in this paper that American early childhood edu- 
cation (like education in general) is at the brink of a rna,or shift in how it 
conceptualizes and defines its mission. Linking care and education, such 
redefinition affords promising options and opportunities. Following an 
analvsis that delineates this change, the paper offers a new definition or 
excellence in eariv care and education and suggests strategies tor acnievine 
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The Changing Zeitgeist in Education 
and in Early Childhood Education 



Alternately praised and criticized, the President s September 1989 Edu- 
yL\ cation Summit legitimized the groundswell for change that haa 
<L \» been brewing in educational circles tor a good half decade. 
With its emphasis on setting national goals and a commitment to early 
intervention, the summit boldly reminded our Nation of the inextricable 
link between societal and educational concerns. America was put on notice 
that "reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic" are not the sole ends of education: a 
fourth 'R" was added to the litany — namely, readying children to function 
optimally in an increasingly stressful and technologically sophisticated 
society. In so doing, the summit endorsed a place for social, emotional, 
and functional competence, alongside cognitive competence, as goals for 
education. Further, preventing problems before they begin, working with 
young children, supporting families in their complex roles, and collaborat- 
ing with other community institutions were applauded as appropriate edu- 
cational strategies. Such visions not onlv reflect an educational enterprise 
m flux, but changing attitudes toward the care and education or youns; 
children in our country. 

With so much attention being accorded to young children now. it is 
important to note that barely a half century ago. day care and eariy edu- 
cation were seen, first, as nonessentials, and. second, as distinct entities 
with very different functions. Day care, established as a social service for 
working or indigent parents, was essentially a child of the welfare system. 
Often considered custodial, day care was thought to be of inferior qualitv 
when compared with programs serving comparably aged children in the 
private sector. P^vate-sector programs, largely fee-for-service. were 
crafted to serve the needs of middle-class America; they were to rescue 
children and parents from suburban isolation by providing socialization 
opportunities for both. As our social conscience grew. Federal- and State- 
supported preschool programs emerged to help children and families over- 
come the negative effects of poverty. Manifest in Project Head Start. Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. and a limited number or 
State initiatives, these efforts, largely part day in length, attempted to 
meet children's cognitive, social, emotional, and physical needs, and often 
encouraged a significant role for parents. 



Since these programs emerged from such different historical traditions, i: 
is not at all surprising that they differed on nearly every ma]or variable: 
staffing, funding, guidelines, and even the array of services offered. Less 
understandable ;s the degree to which even regulatable characteristics 
varied: ratios, group size, teacher or caregiver preparation. And most 
important, the troublesome legacies of such dramatic differences remain 
enigmatic. 

Accounting for the situation, one interpretation suggests that lacking 
any overarching vision or policy, child care and early education grew like 
Topsy, yielding a nonsystem characterized by competition and fragmenta- 
tion (Kagan, 1989; Scan* it Weinberg, 1986). Without a unified vision, a 
single agency at the Federal level, or any incentives to collaborate, individ- 
ual programs bred and clung tenaciously to their own values and guide- 
lines. A political climate in which funding was limited and prograrr^^ 
vival precarious exacerbated competition, forcing each program to f'^^r or 
preserving its own existence, Consequently, programs were never sttn as 
components of a broader whole. Rather, they were independent entities, 
each fighting for survival, And even when programs were linked for a 
particular project, they rarely coalesced in spint or in duration. Thus, earlv 
care and education services evolved as little more than a polyglot array or 
disjointed programs. 

In spite of this legacy, early care and education is on the verge ot dra- 
matic change for several important reasons. Widelv cited demograpnics 
document changes in American family life that have propelled more 
women into the work force, creating the need for more early care and edit 
cation services (Children s Defense Fund. 1988; Rosewater. 1989V Ameri- 
ca's massive welfare reform effort, the Family Support Act of 1988. will 
also push low-income and unemployed women into training programs anc 
work, and their children into child care. Escalating numbers of pregnant 
teenagers, "crack" infants born addicted to drugs, and single-parent fami- 
lies are increasing the need for parenting intervention and family support 
programs, two services closely aligned with early care and education. In 
short, social need is one potent force accelerating change in early care and 
education. 



Beyond need, widely popularized research findings bespeak the 
effectiveness and cost-effectiveness of early intervention i.or low-income 
children, leaving little doubt of its personal and societal value (Berrueta- 
Clement, Schweinhart. Barnett, Epstein &l Weikart, 1984; Uzar k Qjkng- 
ton, 1982). Research has led those working in the field, regardless ^ Js- 
pices. lo agree that quality of no n familial care and education for all cnil- 
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dren is most closely tied to (1) the nature or the relationship between the 
caregiver and the child; (2) the nature of the environment; and (3) the 
nature of the relationship between the caregiver and the parent. Under the 
leadership or the National Association for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren iNAEYO, the professional association representing the field, quality 
ha: been codified in a single volume. Deveiovmentatly Appropriate Practices 
[DAP) (Bredekamp, 1987V Serving as a pedagogical and policy guide. DAP 
is being written into legislation at the State ana Federal levels, ana is 
being adopted in several foreign countries. 

If rapidly accelerating need and the proven effectiveness or early inter- 
vention programs for low-income children have amplified the attention 
accorded early care and education, another torce — business and political 
endorsement — has propelled it to unprecedented heights. Corporate Amer- 
ica, concerned about its present and future work force, has broadened its 
interest not only in schools but in child care and early education. Roughly 
3.500 of the Nation's 6 million employers offer their employees some form 
of child care assistance (Child Care Action Campaign, 1988), and many 
corporations are establishing foundations or corporate-giving strategies 
that accord priority to early care and education. In the political domain, 
elected representatives in most States and at the Federal level have consid- 
ered legislation to increase services to young children and their families: i2 
Sta.'es have actuallv made commitments to some form of preschool service 
i Mitchell. Selisson. & Marx. 1989V ana the Congress is considering pas- 
sage of comprehensive child care legislation. 

Just as a consensus is emerging regarding the mission and goals or edu- 
cation in general, agreement is rapidly coalescing regarding eariv care ana 
education programs. No longer seen as subordinate in purpose or impor- 
tance to education in general or to each other, child care and early edu- 
cation programs, it is generally agreed, are pedagogically similar and 
should not be separated conceptually. While recognizing that most pre- 
school-aged youngsters are cared for in their homes, there is growing 
acceptance that children in out-or-home settings, whether these settings 
are labeled care or education, must receive high-quality services that meet 
developmental, social, emotional, physical and cognitive needs. Further- 
more, because of the importance of family to healthy child development, 
young children receiving out-of-home services must be understood ana 
served within the context of their family and community. 

Despite rhetorical consensus regarding quality and pedagogy, there is 
little agreement over strategy — how best to accomplish these ends. Again, 
like education in general, early care and education is faced with the cnal- 
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lenge or converting conceptual visions to concrete definitions and practical 
strategies. 
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Defining Excellence in Early Care and 
Education: The First Step 



It is an odd paradox that though much energy has been expended on 
defining and implementing 'excellence" in education, comparatively 
little mention has been made of "excellence ' in early care and edu- 
cation. Educators of young children are certainly familiar with A Nation at 
Risk, the 1983 report of the National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation, as well as with the many scholarly treatises on excellence. Never- 
theless, though they are well aware of the import of the excellence move* 
ment in education, they have not been engulfed by the concept of excel- 
lence. 

Rather, debates have revolved around defining and researching what 
may be an equivalent concept: "quality." Like excellence, quality embraces 
both the process and the outcome of education. For early educators, qual- 
ity of process means devoting attention to strategies, cumcula. and 
environmental elements. Quality of outcome means focusing 
multidimensionally on the impact early intervention has on youngsters 
social, emotional and cognitive competence, as well as on their families. 
Without doubt, quality has been and will remain a legitimate goal for 
early care and education programs, perhaps the most important goal. 

But quality, as the early childhood profession has conventionally de- 
fined it, cannot be the only goal. Certainly, early childhood programs must 
continue to serve individual children and their families. However, given a 
changing national Zeitgeist that demands expanded services, the field s 
history of segregated services for children, inequitable compensation for 
providers, and programmatic inequities and fragmentation, current efforts 
must be directed to a higher standard of excellence, one that meets 
broader societal goals and transcends individual programs. Such a standard 
must embrace programmatic Quality and commitments to tfuaiity and integ- 
rity. These three componentrof excellence in early care and education are 
like the legs of a tnpod: no one can stano alone. Only the three together 
can bring the requisite stability and support. 
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Quality: The Critical Component 



Correlates of quality in early care and education have been well re- 
searched and documented. They fall, for purposes of this discussion, into 
three general categories: (1) findings associated with environmental vari- 
ables; (2) findings associated with children's behaviors; and (3) findings 
associated with the interaction of environment and children s behaviors. 

When discussing environmental vanables in programs tor young chil- 
dren, scholars are concerned with far more than the physical properties of 
the setting, though these are surely important. The nature, amount, and 
use of space and materials all affect the child's expenence (Prescott, 1981; 
Smith & Connolly, 1980). But environment is also shaped by ratios, group 
size, stability of caregivers, curriculum, and the involvement of parents. 
Studies indicate that keeping groups small so that ample opportunity 
exists for adult-child interactions leads to less aggressive behavior. gre^p 
involvement, and mo*e cooperation among children iRuopp, Travers, 
Clantz Sc Coelen, 1979; Clarke-Stewart 6l Gruber, 1984; Howes, 1983; 
Francis L Self, 1982). Strong, supportive child-adult interactions, in turn, 
contribute to children's social and intellectual competence (McCartney, 
1984; McCartney, Scarr, Phillips, Crajek. k Schwartz, 1982). We also 
know that a planned, sequenced, and developmentally appropriate pro- 
gram with a b.ilance of cnild-initiated and teacher-directs 4 activities en- 
hances childre s learning (Karnes. Schwedel, k Williams. 1983; 
Schweinhart. Vveikart, k i-arner, 1986. Bredekamp, 1987V Active involve- 
ment of parents is also related to lasting effects of high-qualitv programs 
(Galinsky k Hooks, 1977; Lally, 1987; Ramey k Haskins, 1981). 

Findings associated with children's behavior repeatedly endorse the need 
for child play as the key to successful outcomes. Lieberman (1977) found 
correlations between play and the results of standardized intelligence test 
scores, and Sylva, Bruner, and Cenova (1976) pointed out improvements in 
problem-solving ability, academic skills, and attitudes. Play leads to more 
complex and sophisticated behavior (Saracho, 1986) and to improved 
memory (Saltz, Dixon, k Johnson, 1977) and language development (Levy, 
Schaefer, k Phelps, 1986). 

While quality is certainly not restricted to any single curnculum model, 
recent research attests to the efficacy of developmentallv appropnate prac- 
tices that integrate environmental and child action vanables, When curric- 
ula embrace developmentally appropnate practices (and many do), gains 
for children accrue. For example, when companng children who had Mm 
in an academically ennched program with youngsters in development^^ 
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appropriate programs, children in the former group were more anxious, 
less creative, and had less positive attitudes toward school than those in 
the latter group. Although youngsters in the academically ennched pro- 
gram had a slight advantage on ability tests when tested at age 4. that 
advantage disappeared a year later when the children went on to kinder- 
garten (Hirsh-Pasek L Cone. 1989). 

Yet. despite these potent research findings and documented practices, 
teachers throughout the country report having great difficulty implement- 
ing high-quality, developmentally appropriate programs. In kindergartens, 
more structured programs are the norm. In a California studv, tor example. 
Smith (1987) reported that, in more than 400 kindergartens, workbooks 
and worksheets were used more frequently than any other activity. And 
even though teachers were concerned about the negative consequences of 
such inefficient strategies. 62 percent indicated that they would continue 
these practices. In an Ohio study, Hatch and Freeman (1988) found that 67 
percent of the teachers questioned felt that what they did each day con- 
flicted with their beliefs about what children need in kindergarten. And a 
wide range of quality and appropriateness was found in a study of North 
Carolina kindergartens, with 60 percent of the observed classrooms falling 
well below the researchers' criterion of quality, 20 percent near it. and 
only 20 percent meeting it (Bryant, Clifford, k Peisner, 1989). 

The distance between what constitutes quality and what is implemented 
in classrooms throughout the Nation is troublesome. Pinpointing a singie 
cause for this gap is not easy, but one factor may be pressure by parents 
for academic "achievement" at too early an age. Fast-track parents raising 
fast-track children (a.k.a. "gourmet babies" or "cornucopia kids") want 
"results." as do low-income families who see educational success as one 
escape from poverty. Worried parents, concerned about the prevalence of 
child abuse, drug dependence, and television overdosing, overprograrn 
their children, robbing them of the "leisure to think their own thoughts, 
an essential element in the development of creativity" (Bettleheim. 1988). 
Such nonschool-based pressure is translated into demands for more struc- 
tured curricula and activities within the classroom. 

Beyond these external forces, others internal to the profession — the na- 
tional mania for accountability, the drive for higher test results, and the 
readiness to retain young children — have accelerated more structured and 
academically oriented early childhood classes* Well documented elsewhere 
the consequences of such practices wreak havoc with young children 
(Meisels, 1989; Smith 6l Shepard. 1987). Major professional organizations, 
including the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
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and the National Association ot Early Childhood Specialists in State 
Departments of Education, have adopted formal positions against such 
strategies, and the National Academy oil Sciences Forum on the Future of 
Children and Families launched a panel to address the issue. Nevertheless 
overtesting with its negative consequences for young children continues 
unabated in early childhood programs. 

But parental pressures and selected school practices are not the only fac 
tors inhibiting implementation of quality programs tor young children. 
Two cost- based factors enter the picture also. First, because salaries and 
benefits for early childhood personnel are so low. current workers regu- 
larly seek employment options elsewhere, and new people are not at- 
tracted to the field. Turnover is estimated to average about 41 percent 
nationally (Whitebook, Howes, it Phillips, 1989), and directors report t*e 
recruitment of qualified staff as their number one problem. High tuMye 
and its corollary, diminished staff quality, compromise program erfij m 
ness in several dimensions. For young children who are the most vulner- 
able and most dependent on consistent, secure relationships, short-term 
attachments, particularly among the all-important adults in their lives, ar 
difficult to comprehend and tolerate. 

Challenjing for children, turnover is also problematic in maintaining 
curricular and pedagogical quality. Heavy turnover means that many mo 
new child care teachers are staffing classes. Inexperience among neophyt« 
naturally makes them insecure, fostering dependence on prescnbed activ 
ties and formal curricula. Couple these insecurities with the press tor 
institutional conformity encountered by kindergarten teachers, and it is 
not difficult to understand why curricular spontaneity, individuality, anc 
quality have been compromised. 

The second cost factor inhibiting quality is the discrepancy between tl 
amount of funding early care and education programs require and what 
they actually receive, The highly successful and widely touted Perry Pre 
school Program was estimated to cost $4,818 per child per year in 1981 
dollars (Berrueta-Clement et al., 1984). If one assumes that, given infla- 
tion, the cost has doubled in 8 to 9 years , a comparable program would 
cost about $9,600 in 1990. Anct though that amount ot money mav not 
needed for all preschool efforts, still it is a far cry from current average 
expenditures of about $3,000 per child per year for child care programs 
(Child Care Action Campaign, 1988). Further, it vanes greatlv from the 
recent U.S. General Accounting Office study (1989) indicating averse 
expenditures in high-quality programs were about $4,660, includi» m 
kind services. While parents, politicians, and the media predicate tf^^ 
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calls for more early intervention programs on the results achieved by 
costly efforts, funding at commensurate levels is absent. Amenca 
owrexpects robust results from programs it consistently uwtfrfunds. 

The cost-quality dilemma permeates all debates regarding early care and 
education policy and practice. Without sufficient funding, staff turnover 
will escalate, and results for children and families are sure to be com* 
promised. Resolution of the cost-quality problem, though apparently dis- 
tant, revolves on two questions: (1) who should be responsible for paying 
for early care and education services, and (2) what should such services 
embrace? Once these herculean questions are answered and services 
appropriately funded, the quality component of excellence will be more 
readily achieved. 

Equality: The Neglected Component 

Our national interest in equality of educational opportunity has a long 
history that predates America's recent commitment to young children. 
Constitutional provisions, court decisions, legislative actions, and adminis- 
trative mandates have all affirmed national commitments to equal access 
and equal justice in our society and in our schools. Concerned about 
assimilating "new immigrants" (Cubberley, 1909) and according oppor- 
tunity to minorities (Gordon. 1961), generations of scholars and practition- 
ers have looked to schools as societal equalizers. Liberal and progressive 
philosophers created a climate of concern tor greater access and service 
(Cremin. 1961). And the Supreme Court sought to assure greater integra- 
tion in the historic Brown v. Board of Education decision. 

While revisionist historians debate the effects of these efforts. Gordon 
and Yeakey (1983) suggest that such legal expressions have asserted the 
right to equality, but have not ensured it. No description more aptly re- 
flects the situation in early care and education. Rhetorically, practitioners 
in the field have loudly announced their commitment to early intervention 
as a means of reducing social alienation and enhancing opportunity among 
youngsters from low-income families. Head Start, the Nation s premier 
program for young children, was grounded in just such a commitment to 
improve social competence and eradicate the deficits imposed on those 
beginning life in poverty. 

But there were difficulties with the widely hailed deficit strategies that 
framed intervention efforts of the 1960s. By their very design, such pro- 
grams were constructed to acculturate poor children to middle -class norms 
and values* thereby discrediting the strengths inherent in their own cul- 
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ture. Additionally, because the programs were targeted to those most in 
need and were open only to those who met specific financial eligibility 
requirements, a permanent two-tier system that segregated the poor was 
legitimized. Though presumably well intentioned, our social strategy effec- 
tively sanctioned economic segregation for preschoolers by sending young- 
sters from middle- and upper-income families to fee-tor-service programs 
and children from low-income families to subsidized programs. Worse, 
economic segregation often led to racial segregation, belying the law or the 
land and diminishing opportunities for equality and excellence tor all chil- 
dren. 



Beyond equality for the children themselves, early care and education is 
also plagued by a lack of programmatic equality Since there are no 
consistent Federal standards for child care, in spite of repeated attempts to 
establish them (Nelson. 1982), multiple standards have been establishes 
throughout the Nation. Head Start has its performance standards. sevF 
national for-profit chains have developed their own means of "quality 1 
control." and NAEYC has established the Center Accreditation Program, 
which serves as an index of quality across systems. 
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Standards exist at the State level, but thev va rv widelv from State to 
State not only in the thresholds established but in the areas that are regu- 
lated. Even more problematic are the variations in regulations that exist 
within a single geographic locale. In some municipalities, schools and 
churches are exempt from licensure, while day care centers must meet 
burdensome and often costly regulatory standards. As a result, the more 
highly regulated child care centers often face more difficulty in launching 
and sustaining programs than do church- or school-based programs. 
Advocates argue that consistent regulations should apply in all settings: 
what is safeguarded for one child should be safeguarded for all. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of pleas for regulatory equity among programs, little exists. 

The complex problem of equity, shared by early c and education and 
education in general, relates to their joint task of det; g what institutes 
equality and then determining how to allocate finite i urces u hieve 
it. The questions to be answered are twofold: Is equalit \ const*, or may 
it vary so as to achieve equity? And given limited resou shou ollars 
be spent on children in targeted programs, therebv mere. g segr on 
of the needy? Or should limited dollars be spent on untv I serv tor 
all. thereby fostering integration and generating broader b~ d polii 
appeal? Defining what we mean by equality — targeted or .versal ? _ic e 
delivery— and describing how best to achieve it are persist t issues 
demand our attention. 
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Integrity: The Unconsidered Component 



The words integrity and integrate, not coincidentaily, share a common Latin 
root: both refer to making whole or making sound, to linking disparate 
parts into an unimpaired condition. We speak of the 'integrity of a ship s 
hull" or an "integrated plot" or "integrated personality." The word integrity 
can also connote a qualitative dimension, suggesting adherence to moral 
and ethical principles. 

While early care and education has been long on the latter definition of 
integrity (adherence to moral and ethical principles I, it has been short on 
the former (linking disparate parts). The fragmented history discussed ear- 
lier set the course for the mix of programs and services embraced by the 
term early care and education. But this legacy of separation has been re* 
inforced by our Nation's episodic commitment and nonsystematic ap- 
proach to children's policy (Steiner, 1981). Lacking an integrated scheme or 
vision, children's policy is an amalgam of separate children s programs that 
have been funded with little understanding or recognition of the whole. 
This situation is akin to strengthening an umbrella by randomly adding 
spokes without noticing that its linking mechanism, the fabric, makes the 
umbrella function. In short* early care and education has many spokes, but 
lacks the fabric of coordination. 

Historically, such lack of coordination has militated against efficiencies 
of operation and economies of scale. For example, in spite or large num- 
bers of eligible children not receiving services. Head Start and State pre- 
school programs often ^mpete for youngsters ( ( ioodman & Brady, 1988). 
Why? One frequently offered explanation is that the lack of comprehen- 
sive communitywide data and of coordination in siting new services 
encourages different sponsors to locate programs in exactly the same pock* 
ft* of high need. Because program sponsors do not communicate with eich 
other before opening programs* services are "stacked" in high-need areas. 
The result is that program slots outnumber eligible children, providers 
compete for youngsters, and valuable slots often go unused. 

But such inefficiency does not end with children: programs routinelv 
compete for staff. Rather than coming together for joint recruitment or 
training, each program feels compelled to launch its own separate land 
costly) efforts. Rather than coordinate to realize economies of bulk buying, 
hundreds of child care programs in a given community purchase goods 
and services independently. Not advocating the merging of programs or 
their consolidation under one auspice and fully respecting the need for 
program diversity, calls for coordination simply suggest that some program 
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functions may be more effectively carried out collectively than individ- 
ually. Such a strategy seeks to allow programs to maintain the benefits of 
independence while expediting those functions that overlap and/or cause 
inefficiencies among programs. 

In spite of perceived benefits and the reduction of "systemic pain/' such 
coordination is rare. The nonsystem survives. And within the subsidized 
sector, it has been perpetuated by government policy that has discouraged 
coordination. With funding threatened for violating regulations that pro- 
hibit contamination with other programs, federally supported early care 
and education programs, begun as separate entities, remained isolated for 
decades. A few innovative programs have skirted regulation to link funds 
so that services for children could be expedited. But this is the rare excep- 
tion, not the accepted rule. 

This ethos of separatism not only has affected routine functioning 
has severely constrained the field's ability to think, vision, or act as 
whole. When threats to Head Start surfaced, for example, the only 
practitioners who worked to counter them were from the Head Start 
community; they were not joined by school people or child care advocate! 
Similarly, when child care initiatives were debated, other service provider, 
looked on at "arm s length." The legacy of programmatic fragmentation 
has left the profession bereft of policy integrity and policy capacity Like 
the vicious cycle, uncoordinated advocacy has begotten more isolated pro 
grams which, in turn, have led to greater programmatic isolation. 

And if matters were not complicated enough, the advent of increased 
attention to early care and education has exacerbated the situation. Al- 
though the prospect of more dollars might seem likely to ease tensions, it 
has only intensified the historic acrimony and pitted program against pro 
gram. Given that new programs could be housed in a variety of settings, 
including schools, child care centers, and Head Start sites, and given the 
lack of data attesting to the superiority of any one sponsor over another, 
policymakers are justifiably confused. At the Federal and State levels, the 
debate the comparative merits of lodging new programs in human service 
or educational agencies. Advocates offer little solace, supporting their ow 
individual choices. 

Expansion of the sort now teing considered poses tremendous oper- 
ational challenges in such a fragmented system. Large numbers of new 
professionals are going to be needed. But in a field where programs al- 
ready compete fiercely for qualified personnel and turnover is so high, th 
likelihood of expanded programs acquiring an adequate work (ovcem mci 
less doing so without causing pain to colleagues) is low. The need Ww 
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space and settings tailored to the special needs of young children v. ill also 
increase. Further, programs that have been housed for decades in leased 
settings, particularly the schools, are being forced to relocate so that dis- 
tricts can make room for their "own" newly funded programs. 

Beyond hurdling operational difficulties, competition for new programs 
is keen because the stakes are so very high. Not only will the victorious 
sponsor end up with sizeable increases in financial support, but in all like- 
Uhood, the victor will set licensing requirements and professional stand- 
ards that will influence salaries and practices for years. In effect, nothing 
less than the future direction of the field is at stake. 

Like the other components of excellence— quality and equality— integ- 
rity presents its own conundrums. On ihe one hand, the long ristory of 
competition among providers has rendered th^ field's policy structure 
impervious to integration. On the other, theoretical and practical para- 
digms have shifted: new commitments to serving trie whole child in the 
context of family and community bespeak a need to integrate services and 
policies. How to reconcile current needs and thinking with an arcane but 
historically entrenched policy apparatus is the challenge. 
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Planning a Strategy for Excellence: 
The Second Step 



Three linked strategies address the above problems and offer hope 
that the profession can move from well-intentioned, piecemeal 
programs to comprehensive services that reach new standards of 
excellence in early care and education. These include (1) moving from 
"programs to systems" models; (2) moving from a particularistic to univer- 
sal vision; and (3) moving from short- to long-term commitments. 

Moving from a "Program" to a "System" Model 

Lacking sufficient support and resources to institute programs and serv- 
ices for all preschool-aged youngsters, the Nation, supported by generous 
foundation efforts* sought to establish program models from which lessons 
could be deduced, In retrospect, this "program models" approach has been 
a mixed blessing. 

On the positive side, this approach has allowed the field to experiment. 
In effect, Donald Campbell's concept of the experimenting society took 
root in early care and education. Because no single model or strategy 
existed, different programs with different goals emerged, enabling 
researchers to investigate what programs were most effective under what 
conditions. Certainly, our boldest experiment, Head Start and its related 
programs (Parent and Child Centers. Home Start. Health Start. Project 
Developmental Continuity) were subjected to rigorous analyses over the 
decades. In fact, the abundant experimentation and reconceptualization led 
Zigler (1979) to entitle his chapter in a definitive volume on Head Start 
"Head Start: Not a Program But an Evolving Concept/' Besides 
experimenting with alternative program models, the Nation supported a 
massive early childhood curriculum experiment. Planned Variation. The 
study was a large-scale attempt (involving 2,000 children in 28 sites) to 
compare the effects of 11 cumcular models (Miller. 19791 All these efforts 
gave the field the opportunity to grow and to define and redefine itself 
through experimentation, a positive legacy of the program model strategy 

Further, the positive impact that such programs have had on those in- 
volved should not be overlooked. While researchers garnered data to help 
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the Nation craft policies, countless children and families were well served. 
Head Start alone has served 10.9 million youngsters since the program's 
inception in 1965 (Project Head Start. 1989), and experimental non-Head 
Start programs in large States like New York. California, and Texas boost 
that number significantly. 

On the other hand, the program models approach has not lived up to ail 
its glorious expectations. Program models, by definition, were designed to 
serve as a plan, an exemplar from which other erforts would flow. The 
inherent assumption of the "models" approach was that what worked well 
in one locale would work equally well in another. But the difficulties 
associated with transporting even effective programs from one locale to 
another soon became apparent (Goodlad. 1975; Sarason. 1971). Not only 
were problems encountered because different settings had their owi|| 
unique cultures, but numerous challenges emerged as programs atte^Wd 
to move from small to large scale. Golden (1989) points out that not the 
least of these include: accommodating differences in accountability and 
equity; maintaining consistency with the larger regulatory and financing 
systems; and dealing with the risk associated with dramatic and visible 
failure. Similar concerns have been raised when consideration is given to 
using small, community-based, and often homogeneous models as the 
basis for large-system reform (Evans. 1989) In short, how tar the benefits 
of lighthouse programs travel and how much light they actually shed has 
been senously questioned (Meade. 1989). 

Beyond portability, institutionalizing program models even in their own 
settings has been a challenge. Always seen as something special, the pro- 
grams grow up apart from the mainstream and often are not fully incor- 
porated into the life of the institution. Program staff, socialized into the 
doctrine of the model, retain a commitment to it. but not necessarily to 
the overarching goals of the host institution. In fact, the intent of the 
model program is typically to redress some deficiency in th? host setting; 
hence, commitment to the host setting often contradicts the -nission of th« 
model 

In addition to the psycho-social dimensions of insututiona non de- 
scribed elsewhere (Smith & Keith. 1971). practical inhibitors ue the 
process. Often program models do not command consistent a. ufficient 
funding to enable them to reach their full potency. Always w< ed^wut 
garnering the next dollar, those implementing the special tifo: ?xm m 
considerable time and energy sustaining their efforts, rather th.... imprav- 
ing or disseminating information about them. Unless buttressed by full 
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financial or ideological commitments, most program models, by their very 
nature, remain limited in impact. 

Learning from the difficulties associated with transporting and institu- 
tionalizing models, program planners have suggested several strategies. 
Converting model "adoption" to "adaptation" has yielded some success. 
That is, rather than simply adopting the pure model as it was developed, 
potential implementors are encouraged to adapt it to local setting and 
need. A variant of this strategy suggests that aiming to transport programs 
or to adapt them is a mistaken approach. Rather, planners should launch 
site-specific models with the goal of extracting operating principles or les- 
sons to be shared. The goal is not to replicate a given pattern or even 
tailor it slightly, but to discern essential elements and principles and 
disseminate them. 

However worthwhile these approaches appear, they fall short of 
addressing the real problem, particularly in early care and education. 
Simply creating another program model, no matter how effective, particu- 
larly given that the field already knows how to mount successful pro- 
grams, is not the most efficacious strategy at present. While the program 
add-on approach (alternatively called muddling through) was f unctional 
during a period of limited support, now with the groundswell of commit- 
ment to young children and families, a more pervasive and durable sys- 
temic strategy is in order. Consequently, the focus needs to shift from 
program development to system reform. We need to focus on making 
institutions receptive to the program models we have created. In short, we 
need to understand how to graft such efforts onto extant institutions so 
that model programs may be preserved. Moving from a programs to a sys- 
tems strategy takes what we know and attempts to institutionalize it more 
widely and more permanently. 

Moving from a Particularistic 
to a Universal Vision 

For decades, early care and education has been largely a numbers game. 
That is. given the large numbers of underserved youngsters, advocates and 
politicians have focused on increasing the number of slots (that is. the 
number of children to be served). In some cases, this meant watenng 
down quality, because dollar increases were rarely sufficient to cover both 
inflation and new slots. In no case, until recently, was anyone concerned 
with the effects of expansion in all sectors. Each sector operated on its 
own track, aiming toward what it considered to be a unique destination. 
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But when train schedules and destinations were compared, it became evi- 
dent that programs were on the same track, from both ideological and 
service perspectives. The problem was that no one had bothered to con- 
sider the whole system and synchronize services. 

To stave off competition, minimize expenditures, and maximize quality, 
equity, and integrity, strategists during the next decade must shift their 
focus from supporting any particular program to visioning a whole system, 
one that includes profit and nonprofit providers, church and government 
programs, and one that acknowledges the importance of home-based pro- 
grams and familial care. In short, we need to move from seeing Federal 
programs in general, or any Federal program in particular, as the totality or 
early care and education. We need to recognize early care and education 
for what it is: a complex, highly fragile, yet integrated system that 
volves parents at home with their own (and others') children, adults am m 
home with others children, home-based and center-based programs. 

We also need to recognize that family day care and center care and edu- 
cation are expanding. Such expansion demands attention to coordination. 
Out-of-home providers are beginning to acknowledge the need to connect 
with one another. They recognize that what affects one sector dramatically 
influences others, making cooperation all the more necessary Collabo- 
rative councils, interagency teams, or tntra-agency working agreements are 
being established to foster cross-agency staff training, common planning 
for siting new programs, and information and resource sharing. Providers 
are coming to understand that such creative planning can yield innovative 
use of limited dollars and result in programs that better meet children s 
needs and parents' schedules. Collaborative efforts are helping to alleviate 
some of the field's tensions and inequities and reduce systemic inefficien- 
cies. Schools, meanwhile, are acknowledging their important, but not 
unique, role as service providers. In some communities. Head Start and 
child care are planning collaboratively for the implementation or the 
Family Support Act of 1988. Essentially, the byword is cooperation— -look- 
ing beyond individual programs or sectors to a more universal nd in- 
tegrated vision, one that affords options for diverse services to Mjnsh 

Such vision is needed not only among programs that provide lar 
services to comparably aged youngsters but also among early ca, d 
education programs and the schools. For decades, critics of early .rven- 
tion have been concerned about the lack of collaboration betweer 
preschools, kindergartens and elementary schools, and the effects 
discontinuity on young children. They have questioned the large invl 
ment of dollars in preschool services, given that many children will enter 
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low-quality schools where there will be little continuity and where the 
advantages of early intervention programs will be diminished, if not 
quashed. Because continuity is a legitimate concern, it i» being addressed 
by providers through collaborative entities. And with an additional im- 
petus from major professional organizations who are calling for the 
establishment of primary units (NASBE* 1968) and focusing attention on 
implementing high quality programs (Warger. 1988), a more integrated and 
appropriate array of educational practices should emerge. 

Using a more universal vision when considering services to young chil- 
dren also means integrating services more successfully than in the past 
(Slavin, 1989). One-dimensional programs are not likely to have the effect 
of multidimensional programs* and meeting children's cognitive needs 
without attending to their social* emotional* physical and nutritional 
needs is shortsighted. To help integrate services more effectively, agencies 
with entirely different goals are cooperating in planning and service deliv- 
ery. For example, The Jewish Guild for the Blind has screened the vision 
of preschoolers in New York City. YMCAs and YWCAs are cooperating 
with schools to plan and implement before* and after-school programs. 

But such worthwhile efforts need support, especially given a policy 
apparatus that discourages cross-agency, cross-system, and cross-discipli- 
nary collaboration. Stringent regulations that prohibit creative and innova- 
tive programming must be removed and replaced with incentives ror co- 
operation. Lessons from one sector must be transmitted to other sectors, so 
that the best of each may be shared. Such restructuring will not be easy; it 
will cause agencies that traditionally have been competitive to cooperate, 
and those who have delivered one service for decades to change. Incor- 
porating lessons from past efforts at change will be essential if we are to 
alter the paradigm from particularistic to universal thinking. 

Moving from a Short-Haul View to a 
Long-Term Vision 

Beyond thinking more systemically and universally, we need to alter the 
Zeitgeist to acknowledge that early care and education programs are now a 
permanent part of the social landscape. Unlike decades past, when such 
services met the needs of a limited segment of the population, programs 
for young children are needed by increasing numbers of families. With 
such varied needs and perspectives* we must alter our thinking; rather 
than devising one or two short-term add-ons or "quick-fix" programs, we 
must plan for more diverse and permanent efforts. This means we need to 
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provide opttons for those who do not elect or need to have their young- 
sters in care. Opportunities for parenting education, now offered pieceme. 
throughout the country, should be made available to all families on a vol- 
untary basis. Family leave should be considered an essential policy. Tax 
credits should be considered as a part of our policy s rategy. 

Equally important, we must consider the needs of youngsters in care 
and the needs of the early care and education system, today and tomor- 
row We must shore up the infrastructure of early care and education 
(paralleling the infrastructure of any enduring entity). Long-haul thinkim 
necessitates that we consider the quality of the facilities and transportatic 
that so often are taken tor granted. It demands that we improve the 
recruitment and training of individual* entering the profession. Although 
barely able to keep pace with current turnover, caregiver and teac ^^^ 
preparation institutions must nevertheless plan for expansion in ttJld 
But before asking teacher preparation institutions to invest in train^^th 
field needs to establish competence levels and specify the essential balan* 
of practical and theoretical elements needed at each level. More flexible 
inservice training and effective mentoring strategies need to be considere 
and appropriate compensation must be guaranteed. 

Anticipating the inevitable and planning tor it characterize moving fro 
short-term to long-haul thinking. But most communities lack integrated 
data bases that would enable them to anticipate future needs tor voun? 
children and their tamilies. Securing funds ana technical assistance to de 
velop local planning capacities is cntical to a codified long-haui vision. 
Engendering the need for comprehensive policy planning and adequate 
financing across multiple funding streams is necessary. At the national 
level, mechanisms for planning and funding that transcend agencies mus 
be set in place. And finally, the recognition that children are important : 
only to their families but to the Nation must be accompanied by a 
concomitant commitment to making appropriate investments in their liv 

Not easy, such calls for systemic, universal, and long-haul visioning 
demand collaboration. Through the 1980s, we have experienced the «?me 
gence of new and promising partnerships, the beginnings or a new ethoi 
that stimulates inclusionary thinking. Next-decade strategies need w bu 
on that footing, recognizing commitments to diverse and qualitative*, \r. 
proved systems of service delivery. Above all, next-decade strategies mc 
be coordinated and weighed on a social scale that balances private right: 
with public responsibility. 

Kierkegaard said. "We live our lives forward, but we understai^Per 
backward." Looking back at the evolution of America's system of early 
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care and education, we see a fragmented portrait of confusion and acri- 
mony. Let us use the knowledge and opportunities before us to paint a 
better picture, one in which excellence, based on quality, equality, and 
integnty for all children, is in the forefront. 
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Executive Summary • 



Schools Have Key Role To Play 
in Nurturing Parent Involvement 



Although school administrators and teachers are in- 
creasingly troubled by many parents' lack of involve- 
ment in their children's schooling, educators fre- 
quently cling to policies designed originally to keep activist 
parents and community groups at arm's length, These poli- 
cies must be revised, and schools must now tackle the un- 
precedented task of involving parents both with their own 
children and with other parents. 

This is one of the primary ai^guments advanced by James S. 
Coleman of The University of Chicago in a policy paper ti- 
tled Parental Involvement in Education. Commissioned by the 
US. Department of Education's Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement (OERI), the paper examines par- 
ents' declining role in child rearing during this century and 
the negative effects of this phenomenon on schools and stu- 
dent learning. The paper then outlines strategies to reverse 
that trend. 

Transformations in the 
American Household 

In the 18th and early 19th centuries, nearly all of this nation's 
productive activiiy occurred in the household. Because an 
agrarian economy demanded the active participation of all 
family members, parents routinely passed on to their chil- 
dren those skills and personal characteristics they would one 
day need as adults. In the late 19th and 20th centuries, how- 
ever, this long-stable pattern of child rearing and training al- 
tered, As men abandoned the farms for work in factories and 
offices, households began losing their ability to prepare 
youngsters for adult occupations. Instead, households be- 
came environments where child rearing took place apart 
from economic production. 

Not surprisingly, it was during this period that elementary 
and secondary schools emerged to instruct children in such 
subjects as reading, mathematics, and science. But while 
schools succeeded in teaching these basic occupational skills, 
they were not organized to pass on those personal charac- 
teristics essential to a productive adult life. Instead, impart- 
ing such vital qualities as industry, responsibility, and pride 
of performance was a parental responsibility. And, while 
youngsters learned these traits only when their parents 
made a conscious effort to instill them, schools and parents 
played complementary roles in the task of bringing children 
into adulthood. 



In the 20th century, however, the household has undergone 
a second change with significant implications for the 
schools. As women have increasingly followed men into 
the paid labor market, children have Decome less likely to 
learn from parents those personal characteristics that pro- 
mote good school performance. As a result, the school's task 
has expanded to include the development— either abne or 
jointly with the family— of those traits. In addition, the ab- 
sence of both parents from the household during the work- 
day has created increased pressure for child care programs, 
extended school days, and development of school-equiva- 
lent programs to care for youngsters throughout the 
summer. 

These changes have led to a recognition that schools were 
originally constructed to complement the family in child 
rearing. Although this task was a simple one as long as the 
family provided for mo6t of its children's needs, with the 
weakening of the family, the school must change its charac- 
ter. Part of this change consists, not in substituting for the 
family, but in facilitating those actions of the family that can 
aid most the joint task of family and school in bringing chil- 
dren into adulthood. One primary way that schools can ac- 
complish this is by devising ways to replenish the supply of 
social capital upon which youngsters can draw. 

Social Capital in Family 
and Community 

Traditionally, discussions of capital have focused on its tan- 
gible forms— either currency or productive equipment. 
Over the past 30 years, however, economists have expanded 
the notion to include those assets embodied in a person's 
knowledge and skill. Referred to as human capital, the term 
has meant an individual's level of educational attainment, 
and, like financial capital or physical equipment, it is an as- 
set that can be used to produce a desired outcome. 

More recently, there has been increasing recognition that 
social relations within the family or in the community out- 
side the family constitute a kind of capital that is important 
for children's development. If a child trusts an adult and 
the adult is trustworthy, the relationship is a resource the 
child can draw upon in times of difficulty. At the same time, 
when relations within a community are strong enough that 
adults can establish and enforce norms about children's 
behavior, parents have a resource valuable for shaping 
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Foreword 



Across this Nation, we must cultivate communities where children 
can learn .... Where the school is a living center of a community 
where people care— people care for each other and their futures. Not 
just in the school but in the neighborhood. Not just in the classroom, 
but in the home. 

—President George Bush, April 18, 1991, 
in a White House address announcing 
AMERICA 2000: A National Education Strategy 



In the 1950s and 1960s, many television shows portrayed the "typical 
American family" as one where father worked and "knew best," 
mother stayed at home, and the concerns and problems of the chil- 
dren often dominated the household. Even children whose families 
were fragmented or dysfunctional seemed to pose comparatively few 
problems for either schools or society, since they were often able to find 
the support and attention they needed in the nearby homes of friends 
and neighbors. 

In the space of a scant quarter century, this picture has changed. To- 
day, single-parent families abound, mothers working outside the home 
are the norm rather than the exception, and parents everywhere con- 
front perplexing choices about how to use their time and energy. When 
decisions are made, the concerns and problems of children are some- 
times overshadowed by the demands of the workplace. And parents 
who are hard pressed to meet the emotional and intellectual needs of 
each other as well as their own youngsters often provide little support 
to other neighborhood children who may need adult help or guidance. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the condition of the American family gener- 
ally—and the sharp decline in parent involvement in particular— are top- 
ics of concern today. 

Our already overburdened schools, meanwhile, are being asked to 
shoulder an even greater share of parental and community responsibili- 
ties, and the demands are coming at a time when schools are straining to 
perform even »heir traditional responsibilities with regard to learning. 
Today, for example, school readiness and safe, drug-free schools are 
among the national goals we are struggling to achieve, rather than the 
realities w rt once took for granted. 
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The magnitude of ou r national concern was highlighted this spring 
when President Bush launched what he promised would be a 9-year 
"populist crusade ,, to transform American education "school by school, 
neighborhood by neighborhood, community by community," in an all 
out bid to move\he Nation toward achieving the six national education 
goals by the year 2000. At the heart of the President's plan is AMERICA 
2000, a four-pronged education strategy that challenges all segments of 
the Nation to make today's schools be tter and more accountable; to in- 
vent a new generation of American schools; to move us from being a 
"Nation at Risk" to a "Nation of Students"; and to make all our communi- 
ties "places where learning will happen." 

Pointing out that children spend 91 percent of their lives from birth 
through age 18 in places other than school, AMERICA 2000 throws into 
sharp relief the paramount importance of home and community in pro- 
moting learning and shaping children's values. And it takes a bold step 
toward challenging all Americans to become engaged in the nurturing of 
children and to retreat from the widespread complacency thaf s embed- 
ded in the mistaken belief that "the Nation is at risk, but I'm OK. ' We 
are not OK. Even those parents who try the hardest often need support 
and direction when it comes to doing whaf s best for their children. 

As Education Secretary Lamar Alexander recently cautioned, the revi- 
talization of American education will not occur unless and until we each 
recognize that schools cannot do the job alone and that communities 
have a key role to play both in promoting learning and in providing 
support for parents. He explained: 

"This means total community support for education, for schools, for 
students. This means adoption of the six goals by individual communi- 
ties. This means involvement of local leaders in our schools And 

this means a renaissance of American values, attitudes, and personal 
responsibility for ourselves, our families, and our neighbors." 

For those policymakers and educators who are anxious to devise 
strategies that will draw parents back into their children's lives as effec- 
tive allies in the school's primary mission of instruction, Parental Involve- 
ment in Education could not have appeared at a more opportune moment. 
Written by the distinguished sociologist James S. Coleman of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, this policy paper was commissioned in direct re- 
sponse to policymakers' concerns about parents' dwindling role in the 
lives of their children and the resulting burden that has been placed on 
schools that were constructed originally to educate children in partner- 
ship with their families. 
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Dr. Coleman begins his insightful analysis with a reminder ot 
children learned and families functioned in the early years of our Na- 
tion. He then traces the transformations that have occurred in our 
homes, schools, and society up through the present day. Throughout 
the piece, he stresses parents' essential role in inculcating values and 
promoting learning, and he highlights the ineshroble-but requenUy 
underestimated-role communities play as resources for children need- 
ing or seeking help or guidance. Dr Coleman also warns that schools- 
long conditioned to keeping activist parents at arm's length-must now 
devise strategies to reinvolve parents with their own children and with 
one another. 

Parental Involvement in Education is the latest volume in the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement's "Policy Perspectives" series. 
This series was developed to provide policymakers at all levels of gov- 
ernment with new insights and fresh ideas that we hope will inform de- 
cisionmaking and contribute to the revitalization of our schools and com 
munities. We are deeply indebted to Dr. Coleman for giving of his time 
and energies to provide this provocative paper. 1 believe that it will con- 
tribute significantly to the educational renaissance to which we have 
committed ourselves as a Nation. 

Bruno V. Manno 
Acting Assistant Secretary 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement 
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Introduction 



A child comes to school at age 6, anxiously released by reluctant 
parents. Or a child comes to kindergarten at age 5, presented to 
the school by proud parents. Or a child comes to the day 
care center, left by parents on their way to work. The struggle of a 
couple to live and make a living, to have children and bring them 
up, is a struggle that increasingly involves the school, the nursery 
school, and the day care center. And it involves them for a larger 
and larger portion of each day. The demands for earlier hours for 
depositing children, and for longer hours of day care, nursery 
school, or school do not decline. Rather, a major issue confronting 
many schools is how to satisfy parents' demands for an extended 
school day. 

How did all this come about? How did we get from a society 
which could hardly pry children from the family's grasp to a society 
in which parents search desperately to find day care for their 
youngest children? 

Clearly, parental involvement in the daily activities of child rearing 
has declined greatly over this century. One might shrug it off as 
merely one example of the general increase in the division of labor in 
society. Yet research shows conclusively that parents' involvement in 
their children's education confers great benefits, both intellectual and 
emotional, on their children. Thus, a major issue facing American 
education today is this: How to improve educational outcomes for 
children in the face of contractions in family functioning, when 
strong families are so important for children's learning? 



The New Organization of Society 

A historical perspective may enable one to understand the situation 
in which children currently find themselves. Over a long period of 
time— almost two centuries— society has come to be transformed from 
a set of communities where families were the central building blocks 
to a social system in which the central organizations are business 
firms, and families are at the periphery. 

In the 18th century, nearly all production was carried out within 
the household. Both men's and women's productive activities 
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occurred there, and children were involved in these activities as well. 
This meant, first, that children's opportunities were constrained by 
the family's tight grip; second, that children were sometimes 
exploited by parents in furthering the economic goals of the fanuly, 
but third, that constrained though it was, children's environment 
provided a setting for learning the productive activity they would 
carry out as adults. This was most often farming; but whether the 
household was cou posed of farmers, craftsmen, or merchants, it 
provided a setting in which children gained the skills they would 
need as adults. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries, this pattern of child rearing and 
training, stable for centuries, began to alter as the household itseK 
underwent a major change: Household production was replaced by 
the man's employment in a job outside the home, usually in factory 
or office. Most often, this meant leaving the farm. The extent of this 
change is shown in figure 1, which charts the declining proportion of 
the male labor force engaged in agriculture. In 1810, that was 87 per- 
cent; today it is about 3 percent. This means that over this period, 
nearly all households changed from environments where child rear- 
ing was intimately intertwined with the acquisition of productive 
adult skills, to environments in which only child rearing took place. 

Not surprisingly, it was during this period that elementary and 
secondary schooling came into being to replace what had once gone 
on in the household itself. Figure 2 shows this phenomenon by illus- 
trating the proportion of boys between the ages of 5 and 19 who 
were not in school, superimposed on the proportion of the male 
labor force in agriculture. The close correspondence of the two lines 
suggests the role that schools were playing: assuming those aspects 
of raising children that could not be carried out in the household as 
productive activities moved outside it. 

The school is a "constructed" institution, designed for a specific 
set of purposes, to perform functions that are no longer earned out 
in other contexts. This does not imply, of course, that the things 
learned in school do, or should, duplicate those learned in the 
households of the past, since the skills necessary to adult produc- 
tivity at the end of the 20th century are different than they were at 
the beginning of the 19th. However, it is important to recognize 
what was lost when the child was no longer part of the productive 
activity in the household. Not only was occupational training lost 
(which formal schooling might replace with the skills of literacy and 
mathematics, knowledge of history aijc^science, and specific voca- 



Figure 1.— Percentage of male labor force working in agriculture; lttliMyou 
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Figure 2.— Percentage of male labor force working in agriculture, 1810-1980, and 
percentage of boys aged 5-19 not attending school. 1850-1970 
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tional training), but also the learning of work habits— responsibility 
for completing a task, punctuality, pride of craft, and all the other 
characteristics that are necessary accompaniments or precursors to 
productive activity. In short, the family, absent the productive 
activity that had earlier been part of the household, came to be less 
well equipped to transmit these personal characteristics. 

With their loss of productive functions, families did not, however, 
become incapable of transmitting these characteristics. Rather, the 
everyday activities of the household no longer required these traits 
on the part of children growing up within it. To instill these traits or 
personal habits called for conscious design and intentional interven- 
tion on the part of parents. Thus, the household shifted from a locus 
where the productive activities themselves induced personal habits of 
industry, responsibility, and pride of performance to one in which 
these habits were learned only if the parents acted to inculcate them. 
More was required of parents if they were to be effective in bringing 
up their children— despite the fact that schools took over the task of 
teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic - 

Schools, of course, inculcate some of these personal characteristics 
as part of their everyday activities. However, as constucted institu- 
tions, schools are not explicitly designed to develop these characteris- 
tics, and thus have never been very successful in doing so when the 
family has not. An institution designed for this purpose would be 
organized differently than the typical school; it would be much less 
engaged in individual tasks, much more engaged in jointly produc- 
tive activities. 2 



The Second Transformation of the Household 

There has come to be, in the 20th century, a second change in the house- 
hold with important implications for the school. This is a change that 
parallels the man's removing his productive activity from the household. 



1 The research finding that in some underdeveloped areas of Africa, children of lower 
status families do no worse academically in school than do children of higher status fami- 
lies may be a result of the fact that in those societies the development of personal work 
habits in children arises from the household activity itself, and is not dependent, as in 
developed societies, on parental design. 

2 Some approaches to learning do involve such joint activities, in particular the methods 
of cooperative learning recently introduced in a number of schools. 
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It consists of the woman leaving the household to enter the paid 
labor market. Figure 3, showing the declining proportion of women 
who are in the home and not in the paid labor force demonstrates 
this shift. The household's loss of the woman's presence parallels 
-the loss of the man's presence about a century ago. 

Figure 3 thus illustrates a problem for this constructed institution 
called the school. Just as the man's absence from the household dur- 
ing the day took away from child rearing certain functions that were 
then intended to be supplied by the school, the woman's absence 
from the household during the day has removed from child rearing 
certain additional functions. As women joined the paid labor force, 
the household lost certain functions that had been important for the 
school's ability to accomplish its task. 

One change, apart from the need for preschool child care, is that it 
is more difficult for parents, when both work, to instill in their 
children those personal characteristics which lead to good school per- 
formance. Research results concerning effects on children's school 
performance of mothers working outside the home are consistent 



Figure 3.— Percentage of male labor force working in agriculture, 
1810-1980 and percentage of women not employed in 
paid labor force, 1880-1982 
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with this: The research shows negative effects of mothers' employ- 
ment outside the home; but the negative effects are not found for 
children from disadvantaged families (Milne, et al., 1986). 3 

The position in which many schools find themselves today vis-a-vis 
the family has changed. Rather than prying the child away from the 
family's strong hold, they are now confronting an irray of families 
whose involvement with their children's learning is exceedingly 
diverse. Some are deeply involved and have the skills to be effective. 
Others are involved, but in ways that are ineffective or harmful. And 
still others take little time to inculcate in their children those personal 
traits that facilitate the school's goals. 

The mother's move outside the household, following the father's, 
has expanded the task of the school beyond that of bringing about 
growth in cognitive skills, such as language and mathematics. The 
expanded task includes the development, either alone or jointly with 
the family, of those pej onal characteristics in children that bring 
achievement: good woi ; habits, self-discipline and self-responsibility, 
and motivation to achieve In addition, the mother's move outside 
the household has produced additional demands upon the school: 

• Child care from an increasingly early age; 

• Earlier hours for school opening in the morning; 

• Lengthening the effective school day, till parents arrive home; 
and 

• A school-equivalent (summer school or camp) to care for 
children throughout the summer. 

The general principle to which all these demands point is that the 
school is a constructed organization designed to complement the 
family in child rearing. When the family was still an institution that 
could provide for most of its children's needs (for example, every- 



3 There are various conjectures about the reason for the apparent absence of negative 
ef f ects of mothers' outside employment for disadvantaged children. One is simply self- 
selection: In poor, often single-parent families, it is the more vigorous, active, and 
skilled women who have jobs. Another is that the very fact of working outside the 
home is invigorating and opens a window on the world for women whose lives (and 
whose children's lives) would otherwise be more passive and more restricted. These 
differences, according to this explanation, compensate for the loss of the mother's time 
with the child. In still a third conjecture, the frequent accessibility to grandmother for 
child carp rompensates for the mother's absence in these households, while in other 
non-disadvantaged working-mother ho-.seholds, child care is more often institutional. 
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thing except learning to read and write, and learning numbers;, me 
school's task was a simple one. As the family has weakened in its 
capacity to raise its young, the constructed organization that is the 
school must change its character as well. Part of this change consists, 
not in substituting for the family, but in facilitating those actions of 
the family that can aid most the joint task of family and school in 
bringing children into adulthood. 

If this change is to occur, however, the school must recognize its 
role as an institution designed to complement the family. This 
implies a continuous task of reconstruction, as the family itself 
undergoes reorganization. 

The remainder of this paper will lay out some general points con- 
cerning changes in family and community that have an impact on 
the school, and then indicate some components of the reconstructive 
task that schools confront in the face of these changes. 

Social Capital in Family and Community 

One concept that will be useful in characterizing the d: 2arion con- 
fronted by the school, and thus by children, is the idea ot capital in 
its various forms. Traditional discussions of capital have focused on 
its tangible forms, whether financial capital or productive equipment. 
Building on this concept, economists have developed over the past 
30 years the idea of human capital, that is, the assets embodied in 
the knowledge and skill that a person has. As economists have used 
the term, it has meant principally an individual's level of educational 
attainment. The more education, the more human capital. Like finan- 
cial capital or physical equipment, human capital is a productive 
asset, useful in producing desired outcomes. 

In recent years, sociologists and a few economists have recognized 
that the social relations that exist in the family or in the community 
outside the family also constitute a form of capital. (See Loury, 1977; 
Bourdieu, 1980; Flap and DeGraaf, 1986; and Coleman, 1990, chapter 
12.) While physical or financial capital exists wholly in tangible 
resources, and human capital is a property of individual persons, 
social capital exists in the relations between persons. 

Social capital can be of several sorts, serving different purposes. If 
a child trusts an adult, whether a parent or a member of the commu- 
nity, and the adult is trustworthy, th's relation is a resource on 
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which the child can draw when in difficulties, whether with school- 
work, with friends, with a teacher, or with other problems. If the 
relations in a community are strong enough to establish norms about 
the behavior of children and youth and to impose effective sanctions 
toward their observance, this constitutes a resource for children, pro- 
tecting them from the predations of peers, and a resource for parents 
to aid in shaping the habits of their children. These are two forms of 
social capital; more generally, social capital held by a person lies in 
the strength of social relations that make available to the person the 
resources of others. 

All forms of capital—financial, human, and social— are important 
for children's education. There have, however, been changes over 
time in the quantity of each of these forms of capital: In general, 
financial and physical capital have grown, as has human capital, but 
social capital has declined. The growth in human capital is easily 
seen by the increase in educational attainment in the population. The 
decline in social capital in the family is suggested (though not 
directly measured) by figure 3, showing the effective evacuation of 
the household by its adult members. 

Other measures reinforce this assessment: In the 19th century and 
early 20th century, some families were three-generation households, 
containing iot only children and parents, but also grandparents. 
Three-generation households gave way to the nuclear family consist- 
ing of parents and children, a subset of these persons, and thus a 
subset of the social relations that had existed in the three-generation 
household. Thin meant as well a loss of adult time for children in the 
household, for there were fewer adults. Now, however, two-parent 
families are giving way in part to single-parent families, as divorce 
and illegitimate births increase. 

Social capital in the family that is available to aid children's learn- 
ing is not merely the presence of adults in the household, but the 
attention and involvement of adults in children's learning. Adults' 
presence in the household is a necessary condition for this, but not a 
sufficient one. The amount of social capital provided by adults in the 
household may vary widely without variation in their physical 
presence. 

An example from the Yonkers, New York, school system several 
years ago will illustrate the point: In the Yonkers district, textbooks 
were bought by parents for children's use. But officials discovered 
that some Asian immigrant families were buying two sets of text- 
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books, not one. When they investigated, they discovered that the 
second set was for the mother, to help her so that she would be 
better able to help her children in school. In these families, parents 
were not merely present in the household; there was a strong 
involvement in their children's education, that is, social capital for 
the children's learning. Furthermore, the mothers in these families 
had little human capital in the form of education, but the strength of 
their interest in their children's learning was sufficient to mobilize 
what human capital they had in the service of their children's 
education. 

More generally, one can conceive of four logical possibilities as 
illustrated in figure 4. In cell 1 is the family in which both human 
capital and social capital are present: well-educated parents who are 
involved with their children's learning. In cells 3 and 4 are families 

Figure 4.— Presence or absence of human and social capital in tue 
family 

Social Capital 
Yes No 



Human 
Capital 



Yes 



No 



traditionally regarded as disadvantaged, without education. But cell 3 
represents families like the Asian families described earlier, who, 
despite the meager supply of human capital, do manage to aid their 
children, because of the strength of the social capital. Cell 2 is the 
typically overlooked case, the new form of disadvantage in the 
family: well-educated parents, whose time and attention are directed 
outside »Vie family, and who remain unavailable to aid children's 
learning. These typically are middle-class families, sometimes intact 
and sometimes single-parent households, whose members provide 
little in the way of social and psychological resources for one 
another. 

Research results indicate the importance of both huzT n capital and 
social capital in the household for the success of children in school. 
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The research results merely document what school administrators 
and teachers observe in everyday settings: Those children succeed 
best in school whose parents are intelligent and well educated 
(human capital) and involved and interested in their children's 
progress (social capital). Research results show that parents' educa- 
tion is an important predictor of children's educational achievement; 
and they show also the importance of such aspects of social capital 
as parents' reading to a young child, and a strong interest of both 
parents in the child's going on to college. 4 

There is, however, another form of social capital that is important 
for a child's success in school. This is social capital in the adult com- 
munity outside the household. The importance of this form of social 
capital is less apparent to school administrators and teachers, 
because the contrasts lie not between families in the same school, 
but between schools themselves. 

A school with extensive social capital in the community of parents 
is one in which parents have been able among themselves (or some- 
times with the help of the school) to set standards of behavior and 
dress for their children, to make and enforce rules that are similar 
from family to family, and to provide social support for their own 
and each others' children in times of distress. In a community with 
extensive social capital, research evidence shows an important fact: 
The social capital of the community can to a considerable extent off- 
set its absence in particular families in the community. For example, 
children from single-parent families are more like their two-parent 
counterparts in both achievement and in continuation in school 
when the schools are in communities with extensive social capital 
(see Coleman and Hoffer 1987, chapter 5). 

Social capital in the community depends greatly on the stability 
and strength of the community's social structure. Two forms of 
structure important for the growth of community social capital that 
can aid in children's learning and in preventing dropout are shown 
in figure 5. Figure 5a shows schematically the relations between 
parents and children in two families, and the relation between the 
children themselves— and what is problematic in many communities, 
the relation between the two sets of parents, which closes the loop. 



« The results described in this paragraph can be found in two major national surveys 
of educational achievement, Equality of Educational Opportunity, in 1965 (see Coleman, 
et al., 1966, Chapter 3.2), and in the High School and Beyond survey in 1980 (see 
Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore 1982, tables A6 to A12). 
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Figure 5.— Two structures that support the growth of social capital 
in the community surrounding the school 
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When this loop is closed, when the social structure among the 
parents exhibits closure in this way, Parent A and Parent B can set 
norms and standards for their children, can compare notes about 
rules for their children, and are not vulnerable to their children's 
exploitation of ignorance about what rules exist for other children. In 
addition, Parent A can provide support for Child B when necessary, 
and can sometimes serve as a bridge if the child's communication 
with his or her own parent has broken down. In short, each parent 
constitutes a capital asset both for other parents in the community 
and for children in the community. 

The structure of figure 5b involves again the parent-child relation, 
it involves the relation between child and teacher, and it involves a 
third relation that is problematic: the relation between parent and 
teacher. This relation also closes the loop, and mak*»s possible both 
support for children and social control of children that would be 
absent if tftere were not the information flow between teacher and 
parent that comes about with closure of this set of relations. 

Change of Times and Differences Among 

Communities 

The kinds of community structures in which there is not closure of 
the form shown in figures 5a and 5b are relatively new in the history 
of schooling. Traditionally, many school administrators found them- 
selves not with a scarcity of social capital in the community, but with 
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an excess. Communities were plagued with gossip, with strong 
cliques, with parents who, banding together, were able to defeat the 
aims of the school. Some schools continue to be beset by these prob- 
lems. But for most schools now, the problem is the opposite one: 
parents whose communication with other parents is minimal, and 
who, as their child progresses toward high school, are unable to 
counter the force of the child's peers leading in directions they fear. 

Through transmitted tradition or their own experience, school 
administrators have learned ways to cope with communities of the 
traditional type, whose excess of social capital could impede the 
school's task. The other kind of community, not with an excess but 
with a deficiency of social capital, is a newer phenomenon, one less 
often recognized, and one for which fewer strategies have been 
developed by school administrators. Yet the building of social car ; tal 
is often feasible, and once built, it can constitute an important asset 
to a school. 



The Lessons Learned Too Well 

Parent involvement with a child's schooling can be of various 
kinds, some of which teachers and principals attempt to avoid. Inter- 
action between parents and schools is often antagonistic or at least 
unpleasant. Parents contact the school when they feel things are 
going wrong in their child's schooling. Schools summon parents 
when the child does not meet the school's demands or expectations. 
Whether initiated by the parent or the school, such meetings are 
tension inducing, both for school staff and for parents. 

Parental involvement with schools can be harmful to school func- 
tioning in another way. Parents want special treatment and special 
favors for their children. 5 They may use their influence directly or 
indirectly, individually or in cliques, to gain this special treatment at 
the expense of other children— and if they are successful, the school 
can be torn by parent-initiated strife. 



5 In some school districts, the interest in special favors goes further: Parents want 
jobs for themselves. In a recent meeting of Kentucky school administrators, one 
principal from Eastern Kentucky reported that a major problem he confronted was 
adult members of the community, parents and others, attempting to get jobs tor them- 
selves or their relatives. This school was in a county in which the state and the county 
were the principal employers, either for work on the roads or for wr rk ,»\ the schools. 
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These are two of the reasons why school administrators and 
teachers are wary of parental involvement in the school. There are 
others as well. Parents and teachers disagree on aspects of the 
curriculum. In Scarsdale, New York, in the 1950s, a group of parents 
who regarded Howard Fast's books as a communist influence 
struggled to force the school to remove them from the library. In 
more recent years, school conflicts erupt periodically over textbooks 
used by schools and opposed by parents. 

Most of these forms of parental involvement were most prominent 
when communities and families were strong. It is not merely because 
of the community's conservative views that recent school conflicts 
over textbooks have occurred in rural areas where communities are 
strong, and able to mount a collective force against the school. 

On the basis of all these kinds of experiences, teachers and 
principals have learned to guard their autonomy and to deflect com- 
munity interference. But these lessons make the school ill adapted to 
a setting in which the community and the family are weak. In this 
circumstance, there is a second lesson: that schools have always been 
far more effective for children whose parents were involved with 
their education than for children whose parents were not. The effec- 
tive functioning of schools has depended on the effective functioning 
of family and community. What makes some ghetto schools function 
poorly is that the communities and families they serve are weak, 
lacking the social capital that would reinforce the school's goals. 
Similarly, a likely source of the lower school achievement in the 
1980s compared to the 1950s is the loss of social capital in farrJiy and 
community throughout the United States over this period. 4 



A New Role for the School: Rebuilding 

Social Capital 

When families and communities are weak, the school lacks a 
resource that is central to its effectiveness in educating children. 
Lessons learned from a past in which social capital was abundant 



* Other sources are possible as well, the most prominent being the reduced curricu- 
lar demands in high school resulting from litk ilized course requirements for college 
entrance. 
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can obscure a central fact: The effectiveness of schools in settings where 
the social capital of family and community is weak depends upon the 
rebuilding of that social capital. This can be a task for agencies other 
than the school, but it is a task which is in the interest of no party 
more than that of the school. In such a setting, a school must in its 
own interests take on new activities to accomplish its task of educat- 
ing children. If the school is to accomplish this task (that is, if 
children are to learn, and not merely be taught), then it must help 
rebuild the family and community social capital that facilitates 
learning. 

This rebuilding requires something beyond parental involvement 
with the school. It requires school involvement with parents. Once 
this principle is adopted, then questions follow: How can social 
capital in the community be constructed? How can social capital in 
the family be constructed? These questions are examined in later 
sections of this document. First, however, a specific problem that has 
arisen in many schools must be addressed: the problem of establish- 
ing authority sufficient to maintain the order necessary to learning. 

Authority and Responsibility: The Demise 

of In Loco Parentis 

The building of social capital in the community has a special 
importance for schools confronted with problems of maintaining 
authority. The respect of children and youth for a school's authority 
is in some part derivative from their parents' respect for the school's 
authority. That, in turn, depends on the existence of social capital 
among the parents of the school. 

Schools have traditionally drawn their authority over, and respon- 
sibility for, the children in their care from the authority of the 
parents. Th*» principle of in loco parentis, the school standing in the 
place of the parent, has been the guiding principle. This has, how- 
ever, never been a simple task: Parents have been reluctant to give 
up control of their child, even to the extent necessary for the school 
to carry out its task. The ideal school, from the parent's view, would 
be one that took extensive responsibility for the child's educational 
development, but never exercised authority beyond that to which the 
parent, were the parent consulted, would have assented. The exten- 
sive conflicts between schoo. and parents over corporal punishment 
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are a reminder of this disparity between the authority parents are 
willing to give up and the authority schools find necessary to their 
task. 

Yet in the more robust communities of the past, a consensus held 
that allowed the principle of in loco parentis to function reasonably 
veil. Those communities differed in two ways from most current 
populations served by a school. First, parents themselves exercised 
stronger authority, for a longer time (at least through the end of 
high school), over their children. Second, a generally high level of 
community consensus existed, with the leading families of the com- 
munity (whose goals and standards were generally consonant with 
those of the school) weighing more heavily in that consensus than 
did the families whose children were most often subject to the 
school's disciplinary measures. This sometimes led to an oppressive 
authority system in the school, but it was authority which was 
generally accepted by the adult community. 

Both of these conditions have changed, reducing the school's 
capacity to exercise the authority necessary to accomplish its task. 
The reduced scope and duration of parental authority over children 
mean that the grant of authority to schools from some parents has 
shrunk, reducing the scope of rules the school car. enforce. The 
reduced consensus, brought about by the absence of social capital in 
the community, frees deviant parents to contest the school's 
authority without inhibition. The school's principal may as a conse- 
quence spend time defending the school in court cases, or in 
extended disputes outside the court. Some principals regard the 
modern school in the modern setting as ungovernable. The principle 
of in loco parentis appears to be in permanent eclipse; some new 
principle appears to be necessary if the school is to carry out its tasks 
as a complement to the family. 

• 

Yet the only principle necessary may be the rebuilding of parental 
consensus through recreating social capital in the community served 
by the school. This social capital, once created, will support the 
school through the rules, norms, and standards which are part of 
this social capital. The creation of such social capital by the school 
consists, quite simply, of creating closure of the form shown in 
figure 5a. The relations between parents themselves, however they 
are brought into existence, will then operate on their own in the 
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ways described earlier to make and enforce norms that reinforce the 
school's goals. 7 

This social capital among parents, once created, will not always 
reinforce school goals, nor should it. A strong body of parents is a 
force in the community that will often act in accord with the 
school— but as an agent for the children of the community, it also 
acts as a check on the actions of the school. 



How Can Social Capital in the 
Community Be Built? 

Bringing about involvement of parents with one another is an 
unfamiliar task for most schools. It is a task without an extensive 
body of knowledge to guide it. Nevertheless, some principles are 
useful. 

1. Antagonistic and unpleasant contacts between school and 
parents are the result of passivity on the part of the school. If the 
school waits for parents to initiate contact, the contact is likely to be 
about a problem, and potentially antagonistic. 

2. Most parents are occupied with other matters, and will not 
become actively involved with other parents unless that activity 
satisfies a particular interest. Some points follow from this: 

• Merely bringing parents together without a specific reason will 
ordinarily be ineffective. 



7 There is a second possible remedy for the problem of authority in the school, 
through a modern-day social contract. If a school system gives up its prerogative of 
assigning children to schools (through magnet schools or another system of choice), it 
gains an important asset: Since children and parents can now choose among schools, 
the schools may require students and parents to accept and obey a set of rules as a 
condition of entering and continuing in the school. 

It is aot, of course, merely the institution of choice that can bring about the con- 
sensus on which viable authority depends. Choice makes it possible for the principal 
to require more of parents and children, but the principal must gTasp this possibility. 
This may be, as is done in some schools, through a written contract signed by parent 
and child, or it may be by verbal contract. The central point is, however, that once the 
school becomes a school of choice, a form of social contract between the school and its 
clients is possible that was not possible before. 




• However, associations, relationships, and organizations 
fosterH by the school can sometimes be built on existing 

coi .urn*! interests, such as having children in the same grac)e 
(for younger children) or in the same extracurricular activity 
(for older children) or with the same problem or handicap (for 
children of any age). 

• A crisis or a common problem can often serve to pull parents 
from other activities to organize for action. Frequently cited 
examples are crises initiated by drug or alcohol use or by an 
automobile accident involving a high school driver. 

3. Relationships among parents, and between parents and the 
school, established for one purpose persist over time, and can be 
social capital available for other purposes. This has been extensively 
documented in social research on communities. For example, Merton 
(1968) found that community organizations created in a housing 
development to fight unreliable contractors continued afterwards as a 
social resource available for other purposes. 

4. Parents of teenagers and sub-teens have a strong interest in 
norms or standards of behavior and dress. However, they often lack 
the communication that gives knowledge about the standards on 
which a set of parents can agree. The school can in some cases over- 
come this lack through bringing parents together specifically on 
matters of dress, or rules about dating, parties, and nighttime hours. 
But these are only starting points; items listed in the Resources 
section show variou? ways in which schools can help create social 
capital in the community. 

5. Certain barriers to parental involvement with schools can be 
overcome by modern technology. For example, a program called the 
Transparent School Model uses electronic mail and telephone 
answering machines to allow parents to leave messages for teachers, 
and teachers to transmit messages to parents via telephone lines 
(Baruch 1988). This program has been pilot tested in several schools 
in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. A similar program has been 
used in St. Paul, Minnesota. A similar but less ambitious arrange- 
ment is part of the "Parents in Touch" program of the Indianapolis 
Public School System. As fax machines and other technology come 
into use, additional alternatives become available. Technology, how- 
ever, provides only the opportunity; an active interest on the 
school s part in increasing parental involvement is necessary if the 
opportunity is to be used. 



How Can Social Capital in the Family Be 

Built? 



A task quite unfamiliar to most school administrators is involving 
parents with their own children. School staff might say, and 
properly so, that such a task, at least in its full generality, is not the 
school's responsibility. Yet one area in which schools can act 
concerns homework. Schools demand homework, and assume that 
parents will reinforce the school's demands and provide a setting in 
which children can meet the demands. But to expect that parents 
know how to reinforce the school's demands, and know how to 
provide a setting conducive to the child's completing homework is a 
serious error. There are specific, concrete points that parents do not 
know. How long does the school expect an average child in & given 
grade to spend on homework? What time is best for doing 
homework? What kind of setting should the parents attempt to 
provide? What are the pros and cons of rewards contingent upon 
finishing homework? Should a specific period of time be set aside for 
homework or should the child be free as soon as the homework is 
finished? What rules are best about telephone calls during the 
homework period? 

What is true of homework is true of other contexts of parental 
involvement with the child's schooling. The principal point is that 
parents are unskilled in helping their children to succeed in school. 
Even well-educated parents often lack the knowledge of what 
practices in the home will most help their children to succeed in 
school. The school, on its own or with the aid of specialized 
professionals, can heip parents help their children. 



Strategies for Parents 

Other sections of this paper have examined parental involvement 
from the perspective of school administrators and teachers. A major 
aim of the paper is to show that a school's success with children is 
highly dependent on the strength of those children's families, and of 
the community, which Laken togethe*, they constitute. It thus 
becomes in the school's own interest to strengthen these social 
resources, the social capital available for the child's education. If 
school administrators and staff can come to recognize the importance 
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of this task to their overall goal, it will be a step in the direction of a 
mutual reinforcement of school and family activities. 

But schools, principals, and teachers have interests of their own, 
interests that are not identical to the interests of parents nor to the 
interests of children. It is important for parents to recognize that, 
and to see the ways in which the interests of school staff car. lead to 
actions against parental involvement. 

Incorporating the interests and activities of parents into the func- 
tioning of a school can in the long run give the school greater 
strength for its task of educating children; but this is a more difficult 
task of school administration. It requires more consultation, building 
consensus over a wider range of people, sharing control, and sharing 
responsibility. To keep parents away from school functioning simpli- 
fies the administrative task. 

These tendencies are natural ones on the part of school staff; in 
some schools, these tendencies are overcome, but in others th^re is 
active resistance to parent involvement. In such schools, it falls to 
parents to educate the educators, to lead them to see the long-run 
benefits of developing extensive involvement of parents with one 
another and with the school— or if the educators cannot see these 
benefits, to assert parents' rights to be involved with the education 
of their children. 
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Resources for Schools and Resources for 

Parents 



A number of organizations, the school's PTA being the most 
prominent example, are designed to facilitate parents' 
involvement with their children's education and parental 
involvement with school and community. There are other organiza- 
tions with different overall aims, but with departments focused on 
this aim. The American Federation of Teachers is an example. A few 
organizations of both types are listed below: 

National Committee for Citizens in FHucation (NCCE) 
10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301 
Columbia, MD 21044 
(301) 997-9300 

The Home and School Institute 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 466-3633 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(The National PTA) 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 787-0977 

Center for Restructuring 
American Federation of Teachers 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 879-4559 

TIPS (Teachers Involve Parents in Schoolwork) 

Center for the Social Organization of Schools 

Dr. Joyce Epstein 

Johns Hopkins University 

3401 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

(301) 338-7570 

Academic Development Institute 
1307 South Wabash Street, Suite 205 
Chicago, IL 60605 
(312) 427-1692 
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Challenges for Consideration by Collaboration Partners 

I. The. Challenge of Philosophy 
.Whose "Fault" Is It? 

.Who Should hold power? 

.Who provides the most effective service? 

.How do young children develop? 

.What should program goals be? 

II. The Challenge of Pedagogy 

• What curriculum should we use? 
.What is the role of parents? 
.What is the role of parents? 
.How do we assess results? 

III. The Challenge of Resources 
.Who has what? 

•How do we handle inequalities in funding? 

IV. The Challenges of structure and Program Operation 
•Can many masters be served? 

.What restrictions are imposed by our current structures? 

V. Other Considerations 
.National linkages 

•Collaboration = only one way to share resources 
•Other frameworks for analysis 
•Preserving our own program's integrity 
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) The Challenges of Collaboration: A Bunan Services Issues for the 90's 

As the United States emerges from the decade of the '80's, it is clear that 
diverse segments of the community are paying increased attention to the value of 
comprehensive e?rly intervention as a cost-effective strategy to address a range 
of social problems. Clear statements of support have emerged from the private 
sector (e.g./ Committee for Economic Development/ 1987 and 1991)/ from the 
nation's governors (e.g./ Gnezda & Smith/ 1989) from the current administration 
(e.g., U.S. Department of Education, 1991)/ from elementary school principals 
(e.g., National Association, of Elementary School Principals, 1990), from state 
education policy makers (e.g.. National Association State Boards of Education, 
1989), from social scientists (e.g., Schorr, 1988)/ and from the Head Start 
community (e.g.. National Head Start Association/ 1990). 

While agreement now seems to exist on the importance of early intervention, 
' there still is no explicitly stated national policy to provide.. the direction and 
cohesion that such a strongly emerging consensus demands. This lack of clearly 
stated vision is confounded by the varied roots from which the early childhood 
field derives (e.g., Steiner/ 1981). Our roots can be found from such disparate 
sources as the settlement house movement, early nursery school initiatives, the 
federal government's "crisis" responses to the Depression and World War II, and 
the back-to-basics emphasis. Consequently, within the early childhood field, 
there are several approaches to the provision of services, each with a different 
philosophical and historical base. However, building on the axiom that living 
organisms seek to derive order from chaos, what may be emerging is an attempt by 
early intervention advocates to seek their own consensus on their collective 
initiatives. One approach currently in vcgue to meld together interest groups is 
collaboration defined by Kagan et al. (1991) as "...efforts to unite 
organizations and people to achieve common goals that could not be accomplished 
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by any single organization alone." (p. 5). Bruner (1991 noted that collaboration 
is only means a means to an end, and should result in improved services to 
children and families while reducing their risks. 

For example, Head Start, with its perceived track record of success and its 
increasing financial resources, seems to be attracting a number of potential 
collaborators. Further, the Head Start community has been encouraged by its 
funding source, the Administration for Children Youth and Families (e.g., The US 
Department of Health and Human Services, 2989) to collaborate with other human 
service providers. As noted by Bush (1989), in a paper prepared for ACYF, what 
constitutes collaboration may vary widely across Head Start Programs. However, a 
shared theme appears to be a notion that Head Start Programs should match human 
and financial resources with other funding streams and/or agencies so as to 
secure extended services (e.g., a longer child day) and/or enrich resources for 
families (e.g., participation in JOBS training). Potential collaborators 
include: public schools and other LEA's; city, county and state department of 
social services and health; broad-based human service agencies; and specialized 
programs (e.g., United Cerebral Palsy Association). 

Given our profession's history of responding quickly and compassionately to 
human needs, it is not surprising that many early childhood programs have 
embarked on a search for collaborative ventures, or at the least, have been 
responsive to overtures from other community groups. More of our families are 
experiencing difficult and complex life experiences, and are struggling to exist 
in a milieu of substance abuse, unemployment wd damaged support systems. This 
especially is true of our younger single mothers, who appear to represent a 
growing percentage of our families. In our centers, larger number of our 
children are stretching our resources and skills, either because they seem to be 
unable to axercise internal control on cheir behavior, or because they exhibit a 
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non-responsiveness to our best efforts. Our initial impulse is that such 
families and children could be helped by our linking with other community 
resources/ especially if such collaborations resulted in more specialized family 
services/ extended classroom days, or an enhanced financial capability to attract 
and retain qualified staff in all early childhood programs. Advocates recognize 
the validity of Bruner's (1991) statement that some children's and families' 
problems cannot be addressed by the resources of only one agency. Further, as 
Kagan, et a^L. (1991) noted/ business' effective use of collaboration and our own 
appreciation for the validity of Bronf enbrenner ' s (1979) ecological perspective 
have provided educational motivation to collaborate. And/ as Blank (1985) 
reminds us, it is critical for early childhood advocates to engage themselves 
with all groups serving preschool children to assume that programs meet our 
standards of quality and appropriateness. 

However/ as Moore (1989) discovered in a collaboration survey done for the 
National Head Start Directors Association , the Head Start community is 
experiencing a sense of frustration and concern about the emphasis on 
collaboration as a end in itself. An examination of the survey's responses shows 
that programs administrators feel that working with other human service providers 
has always been a Head Start trademark. However, the collaborative push of the 
late 'SO's and beyond represents a departure from earlier initiatives , in part 
because it occurs during the "best of times" (i.e., renewed faith in the value of 
early intervention and a growth period for Head start) and the "worst of times" 
(i.e./ diminishing resources for many other human service programs paralleled by 
their increased interest in Head Start and our expanded resources). 

While impossible to test systematically, it is conceivable that this 
ambivalence can be found throughout the entire early childhood community. 
Consequently, it may be important to take a reflective look at the collaboration 
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process. The purpose of this paper is to explore the challenges presented by 
collaboration as a strategy to expand and enrich early childhood services. For 
policy makers, such a discussion may serve to both underscore the complexity of 
collaboration, and to explain the seeming resistance to it on the part of the 
early childhood community. For program operators, a listing of the challenges 
can assist in analyzing each collaborative opportunity for its strengths and 
areas of potential conflict, prior to participating in new ventures. In a paper 
on transitioning children to public schools, Kagan (1990a) identified challenges 
in philosophy, pedagogy, resources and structure. The concepts are useful for 
this discussion as well. 
TOE CHALLENGE OF PHILOSOPHY 

Whether clearly articulated or not, every human service program is based 
upon a vision of how society operates, how decisions are made zrtf how human 
growth and development occurs and is enhanced. The philosophical, base of Head 
Start may differ from that of its potential collaborators in five ways, and those 
differences have implications for the potential "fit" between programs. 

♦Whose "Fault" Is It? 

Persons committed to social betterment often wish to assign blame for 
appalling conditions which exist in our society. While simplistic and {hence 
comforting) as way of analyzing social problems, who or what is blamed also has 
implications for what solutions are adopted for resolving those problems. For 
example, as the mixed school and life successes {by whatever measure) of our 
low-income children are reviewed, one approach is to olanie the children and 
families themselves. Popularized by Ryan (1971), the "blaming the victim" 
analysis contends that if persons truly wanted to succeed, they would take 
advantage of the many opportunities available to them to acquire the skills and 
knowledge which are believed to be the precursors of school and life successes. 
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Children would come to school properly fed and clothed* would bring a healthy 
respect for school authority figures* and would shuv; diligence in completing all 
tasks. Parents would participate in the activities offered by this schools. 
Failure to demonstrate these behaviors could be a result of family and child 
laziness* genetic inferiority* low motivation* few abilities* or other 
person-centered values. 

Others view the mixed success rate as a failure of the very system designed 
to alleviate poverty. Welfare programs are perceived to encourage those very 
behaviors that they are supposed to remediate* by virtue of the dependency they 
engender in families. Institutions such as schools appear to utilize both 
subtle and overt racism in their selection processes and in testing procedures. 
Rather than build upon the successes of early intervention* schools seem designed 
to ameliorate all positive learning. Consequently* as ^escribed by the Assistant 
Secretary for Elementary and Secondary Education* Joh.. McDonald (U.S. Department 
of Education^ 1990) # schools need to be made ready for our children/ rather than 
children being made ready for the schools. 

How this challenge is resolved is an important determinant of a program's 
goals, service delivery design and definition of the appropriate client. For 
example i our curriculum emphasis may be on children's acquisition of those skills 
and behaviors which assure success within the institutions with whom they will 
interact. Or the development of generic problem solving skills and creative 
responses to institutional barriers be a more important goal. Of importance here/ 
however, is that programs with different approaches to the issue of "fault" may 
find the establish of a linkages to be problematic. 
* Who Should Bold Power? 

Many early childhood programs are founded on the principle of empowerment/ 
where each person's individuality and cultural dignity is respected and accepted. 
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An important goal may be to provide the knowledge, skills and synthesizing 
experiences to embolden parents and children to make sound decisions about their 
own lives, including a change in parenting strategies. By extension, we assume 
they then will positively impact upon and change the institutions which serve 
them. Our implementation of empowerment begins with shared input and 
decision-making on all program operation variables, including hiring and firing 
of staff. 

Potential collaborators may not share our commitment to a broad definition 
of empowerment. It may be that legal constraints, authorizing legislation and/or 
contractual arrangements with other actors in the system (e.g., unions) have 
diminished the areas in which power can be shared. Other collaborators may focus 
solely on one form of empowerment, such as economic self-sufficiency, but may be 
funded by legislation and policy which limits the alternatives for reaching such 
a goal. 

As an example, the issue of power-sharing becomes real when a Head Start 
Policy Committee endeavors to be involved in the hiring of staff for a new 
collaborative center, and the program partner states that it cannot permit such 
involvement to happen, since their regulations and policies do not allow for such 
input. Similar conflicts can arise when such traditional Head Start decisions as 
determining selection criteria, personnel policy updates and budget planning are 
discussed with our potential partner 

♦Who Are The Most Effective Providers of Service for tow-Income Children and 
Families? 

For some early childhood programs, a critical component is their insistence 
that members of the community to be served must be an integral part of the 
program's staff. Their knowledge of the children's roots, their community 
conmitment, and their enthusiasm could become the foundation for training 
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j experiences which would focus on expanding their job-related knowledge and 
skills. The Child Development Associate (CDA) Program is a sound examples of that 
trend. However , our colleagues in other programs may be vested in the concept of 
professionalism as tied to formalized and proscribed educational experiences , 
culminating in a degree from a institution of higher education. Often these 
requirements are legislatively proscribed. At best, these credentials may be 
necessary but not sufficient requirements for employment in some early childhood 
programs/ because this formal training may not lead to knowledge of and empathy 
for the communities served by those programs. This rigidity of credentials has 
been reinforced and solidified by the human service labor unions and professional 
organizatioas. In the early childhood profession, this challenge is complicated 
by the reality that appropriate higher education training programs are few, since 
elementary education teacher preparation programs generally are not designed to 
prepare persons to work effectively with children ages -0-5 in a variety of 
settings. 

The point of conflict between potential partners can occur when job 
descriptions are discussed, particularly those positions in the education and 
social service field. Especially difficult may be disagreements on what 
credentials are most desirable for work with low-income children and families. 
For example, public school districts may insist on a B.S.- or B. A. -degreed 
teacher, while a Head Start Program may prefer a community resident who has a CDA 
credential. Or one human service agency may want social service leadership to be 
provided by a B.S. or MSW Social Worker/ whereas another program may feel that 
the most effective service to low-income families could be delivered by a former 
Head Start parent who has received a series of in-service trainings/ and has 
demonstrated competence. 
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♦How Do Young Children Grow and Develop? 

As a reflection of our disparate history, the early childhood field offers 
several competing options tor explaining the development of young children, as 
described in elegant detail elsewhere (e.g., Kohlberg & Mayer, 1972). 
Development may be viewed metaphorically as the growth of a flower, as 
exemplified by the maturationist approach to child development. Those adhering 
to the flower analog see children as unfolding through a predetermined timetable, 
so that the children themselves become responsible for initiating and controlling 
their own learning experiences. The teacher's role is to provide a setting which 
facilitates that child-initiated behavior, much as a gardener provides nutrients 
for flowers when necessary. At the other end of the spectrum, those who advocate 
for a behaviorist view of learning perceive young children as the proverbial 
blank slates, upon whom can be imposed any manner of knowledge or skill, provided 
that overt teaching strategies are employed in arranging the learning experience. 
Hence the teacher's role is to direct the children's entire learning process, 
including arranging the classroom, choosing the activities, designing the daily 
schedule* and selecting reinforcements. 

A third view on children's learning, the developmental approach, perceives 
young children as bringing to any learning situation a set of basic reflexes 
sharpened and expanded by environmental interactions initiated both by them and 
by others. Paramount to children's growth are opportunities to explore their 
surroundings in concrete and individualistic ways, and to solve problems through 
repeated trials, reassessment of conclusions, and elaboration of experiences. 
The role of the teacher is to provide these opportunities by creating a milieu 
that allows for both child and teacher-initiated experiences, and for a mix of 
individual, small, and large group experiences. 
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Out of developmental theory has come NAEYC's well-defined developmentally 
appropriate approach to early childhood education (Bredekamp, 1987), including 
recommendations on curriculum and assessment. Perhaps because of its 
thoroughness of explication and its widespread publicity, the developmentally 
appropriate approach has moved into the realm of gospel within our field. 
However it is critical that collaborators go beyond a facile agreement that each 
endorses developmentally appropriate programming. As Jones (1991) notes, it easy 
to agree on commonly accepted wisdom/ only to discover that our definitions are 
vastly different. This discussion especially is important in an era where 
measurable school success is being discussed at the national level, and where 
that which is most easily measured are skills and qualities which seem to lend 
themselves to enumeration. Questions such as, "How many words can she recognize 
in the spring as compared to last fall?", and "Has his knowledge of math facts 
expanded from addition by 2'S/ through addition by 10' s?" can be seized upon as 
the measure a program's success. As the entire educare field must respond to 
increased pressure for accountability in constrained fiscal times, it is 
conceivable that a position of learning could be adopted that appears to 
facilitate evidence that those so-called measurable behaviors can be quickly 
taught. 

This also is the time for early childhood program to confront what may be a 
contradiction in our own views on child development. We pride ourselves in 
having adopted the developmentally appropriate approach to programming. But we 
need to examine our own beliefs, observe carefully in our classrooms, look 
closely at our lesson plans, and dialog with our parents about what is meant when 
we say that preparing our children for school is a goal. Does that translate 
into measurable behaviors that are linked to school success (e.g., being able to 
"read"; knowing math and other "facts"; standing in line quietly; raising one's 
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hand; waiting for a turn: sitting attentively for periods of time; doing 
worksheets; and listening attentively to an adult)? These behaviors may not 
necessarily be characteristics or immediate by-products of a developmental^ 
appropriate curriculum. Yet, because such behaviors appear to be linked to 
school success, these qualities may be important to communities and groups whose 
access to society is perceived by them to have been limited and thwarted. 
Education alone may seems to be the only route to success and economic 
self-sufficiency is available to low-income and minority families. Indeed, as 
Epps (1991) remarks, such pressure for more formal instructional strategies and 
emphasis on basic skills may be being felt by kindergarten teachers of all SES 
groups, as they point to pressure from parents as a factor in curriculum decision 
making. It is beyond the scope of this paper to describe our responsibility to 
confront and change that perception. What is important is that we explore this 
issue before we move outward to collaborate with others --and in the process, 
discover that our own house is built on sand! 
*What Should the Goal(s) of the Program Be? 

Once all the above challenges have been addressed, the resolution of this 
challenge may well fall into place. For example, depending on an assigning of 
blame for social conditions, a human service program may target the institutions 
themselves for change, or may strive to help its recipients to become successful 
within the current system. Similarly, if empowerment is broadly defined, a 
program goal may become the enhancing of both the number of participatory 
opportunities and the abilities of people to utilize those opportunities. If a 
behaviorist approach to child development is adopted, then a program's goal may 
be directed toward measurable and observable changes in a child's behavior. A 
developmentalist, however, may be focusing on the provision of varied experiences 
through the use of multiple strategies, so that the goal is not child output but 
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implementation of the process. 

Clearly* selection and prioritizing of the collaborators' goals must be a 
consensual process* accomplished prior to beginning any project. It is a 
reality that we occasionally do proceed with our joint ventures assuming that all 
parties have agreement on such "basicc'. We then discover that, because of some 
or all of the above differences* our goals are not only different* but perhaps 
mutually exclusive. 

Much time has been spent on these philosophical challenges because* in some 
measure* they cause or contribute to the pedagogical, structural and resource 
challenges which follow. If the above challenges can be confronted* 
acknowledged* mediated or even resolved* then it is conceivable that the 
challenges described below can be addressed more readily. 
II. THE CHALLENGE OF PEDAGOGY 

The last two challenges of philosophy have direct bearing on the challenges 
of pedagogy* or the selection of strategies to meet our goals. Included in 
those items which must be addressed are the following challenges: 
♦What should our curriculim be? 

If early childhood educators are consistent* they will have adopted a 
curriculum approach that derives from their philosophy on child 
development. While potential partners may agree that both subscribe to 
developmental ly appropriate practices* it still is necessary for them to 
dialog about several issues* including the following: 

♦What are the goals each partner's curriculum? How does each "fit" 
with the other's mandates and posit ;'ons on human growth and 
development? 

♦What are the roles of the teaching team members in the planning, 
implementation and evaluation phases? 
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*What are types of activities utilized to actualize the 
curriculum' ti goals? 

*Are teacher-initiated activities the only valued experiences to be 
used? What is the role of child-initiated activities? What is the 
appropriate balance between the two? 

*What are the techniques used in managing the children's learning 
experiences? 

♦What is the role of materials? What materials are considered 
appropriate or inappropriate? 

*What is the relative value placed on child-child, child-material, 

and teacher-child interactions? 

♦What is the division of labor among team members? 
There may be other variables which could be used for a comparison, but 
what is critical is a thorough discussion by potential partners prior to 
curriculum selection. 

* tthat is the role of parents in the pedagogical process? 
Because early childhood programs often talk about the parents as their 
child's first teacher, it is important to discuss this challenge 
separately. Some programs believe that parents are equal partners in the 
dialog to analyze and choose a curriculum, and have multiple roles to play 
in its implementation and evaluation. Included in those roles would be 
volunteering in the center/ access to the classroom, and multiple formal 
and informal opportunities to dialog about their child's progress. 
However, other programs may not be used to nor desire this complex laying 
of roles. A successful collaboration requires a negotiation of these 
differences. 
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This challenge is linked with decisions about how children develop and what 
pedagogical strategies are adopted. One approach to assessment has focused 
on pre- and post-testing of children/ or the comparison of children's 
standardized test scores on a norm-referenced tests. The National 
Association of Early Childhood Specialists in State Departments of 
Education (1991) recently cautioned their Chapter 1 colleagues that* 
"...Dependence on standardized tests tend to drive programs in directions 
inconsistent with ...good early education practices. Test driven program 
programs are characterized by instruction in discrete skills/ with material 
conversation* use of ability groups and little or no opportunity to engage 
in problem solving behavior" (p. 3). Potential collaborators need to 
explore alternative assessment options/ such as observations of each child/ 
parent information/ and accomplishments of other preventative and remedial 
actions (e.g./ immunizations; health screenings). The important work of 
Meisels (1991), where he recommended the use of several informational 
sources/ may be especially valuable as a starting point for discussion. 



Such an approach, however, may be counter to that trend which insists 
that children be "ready" for school by the year 2000 (US Department of 
Education 1991). In their discussions of that goal, the nation's governors 
continue to emphasize "apptopriate" nationwide testing in content subjects, 
as well as school readiness assessments for young children. Another "worst 
of times" scenario is that a interest in early intervention could easily 
become test-driven, without an appreciation that such motivation could 
vitiate our best efforts. While a thorough discussion of the whole 



important an issue that exploration of it must occur between potential 
partners . 
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III. THE CHALLENGE OF RESOURCES 

As the various sectors of the early childhood community establish 
working relationships, the differential distribution of resources-- across 
programs, with the overlay of diverse funding cycles as well as reporting 
and spending requirements, must be confronted. Two of the specific 
challenges immediately are apparent. 

♦What resources are allowable from whom, and for what services? 

Some funding mechanisms, such as Head Start funding, appear simple. 
With the introduction of the Program Management System, most programs 
receive their funding every month from HHS, so that cash flow is stable and 
predictable. While participation in the USDA Child Care Feeding Program 
adds another dimension of reporting and accounting, most Head Start Programs 
have enough years of experience in managing both these funding sources to 
successfully integrate them. While Head Start remains dependent on Congress 
and the President, the new five-year authorization, with its higher levels 
of appropriation, does give it some sense of stability and predictability. 

Other human service partners may not bring the same degree of constancy 
to the table. Those programs which are federally funded yet require a state 
and/or local cash match are taxpayer - driven, since their existence and 
potential expansion depends on the passage of yearly state or local budgets. 
This reality can present challenges to other collaborators, as both attempt 
to mesh allowable expenditures, funding cycles, current and predicted cash 
flow. Nothing is more draining to good intentions than delayed paychecks, 
inability to predict when funds will arrive, and providing the community 
with explanations for yet another delay. 
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*What inequalities result when resources are differentially distributed ? 

For a variety of historical and policy reasons/ persons in some early 
childhood programs who have comparable education and experience do not 
receive the same compensation as their counterparts in other early childhood 
arenas. Typically; public school early childhood teachers receive larger 
salaries and better fringe benefit packages than their colleagues in the 
rest of the field. Despite state and national legislative efforts to 
provide funds for compensation; inequities remain. 

It is interesting to observe what happens when two differentially 
rewarding systems ; previously separated; do come together. How does one 
explain the validity of a system designed so that one teacher makes $10/000 
a year less than her colleague in a collaborative effort? Clearly; there is 
no acceptable explanation. 
IV. THE CHALLENGES OF STRUCTURE AND PROGRAM OPERATION 

These challenges initially seem to be most daunting and cumbersome to 
program operators , perhaps because they surface quickly in any discussion of 
collaboration with another program. It is not unusual for us to get so 
beset in solving operational challenges that we never recognize or discuss 
the other three challenges noted above. It is for this reason that 
comparisons of how we organize and deliver our programs are confronted last 
in this discussion. All the challenges can be summarized by asking the 
question below: 
*Can Many Masters Be Served ? 

How a program organizes and delivers services is greatly inpacted by 
its funders and regulators; since these sources provide programs with 
requirements^ mandates and (occasionally) choice?. Many programs already 
serve several masters; since they must comply with local and state day care 
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licensing regulations, USDA requirements, and Head Start Performance 
Standards. Consequently, adult-child ratios, amount of indoor and outdoor 
space per child, presence of safety and fire alert equipment, staff 
qualifications and food service become non-negotiable criteria. Imagine the 
complexity which now will ensue when a Head Start Program interacts with 
another program whose regulations include a State Education Plan, local 
school Board decisions, union contracts, and various Federal funding 
mandates - none of which offer the same "answers" on decisions about ratios, 
space and equipment! And yet, both programs propose to offer services to 
the same children and families. These inequities may continues to persist, 
particularly when state laws exempt school and/or church-based early 
childhood initiatives from the regulatory processes that impact programs 
sponsored by other groups. 

Another example of the challenge of many masters~occurs. when a program 
attempts to utilize one or more of the day care funding sources available 
from a federal, state or county or city department of social services 
(including Head Start, Title XX, JOBS or Transitional Child Care, At-Risk 
Child Care and the CCD Block Grant monies) to extend and enrich the 
children's experiences. First, the weekly rates for child care difJer 
amongst these sources, even if the exact same caregiving experiences would 
be provided. However, even if a program adopted a "best case" strategy and 
decided to tap only that program paying the highest weekly rate - presumably 
those linked to the infamous Market Rate - the program would discover that 
the 75% market rate paid may not adequately fund the additional hours. The 
dilemma is compounded if the social service funding sources insist on a 
"full day" of care (e.g., 40 hours/week) in order to reimburse a program at 
the complete allowable weekly rate, when the program needs the entire weekly 
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^ rate in order to add just 20 hours a week to a child's experience. The 

relatively high cost of providing comprehensive services - a probable cause 
of successful early childhood intervention - remains a daunting challenge to 
our field. 

If this problem can be solved , two challenges remain. First/ most 
early childhood programs 1 expenses are ongoing: staff must be available each 
day and all day/ even if children are absent. However , if reimbursement is 
solely linked to attendance / expenses will quickly exceed income/ even in 
the best-planned program. Second/ a program's financial integrity depends 
on prompt resolution of financial obligation/ including salaries. Yet 
funding from a variety of sources - linked to variables such as reporting, 
the source's cash flow and check writing policies - can lag weeks , even 
months behind program obligations. While these are solutions (e.g./ an 
/ advance from one or more funding sources; a wav; ic.of regulations; an 

available source of local funds; over-draft privileges at a bank; and 
donations to cover costs)/ all require yet more diligence and manipulation 
of systems by a program director. The goal of "seamless funding" may seem 
to be unreachable and esoteric under these conditions. 
V. OXLABORATION REVISITED; CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 

After careful consideration of the above challenges/ it is clear that 
collaboration as a strategy to maximize and extend early childhood services 
dictates careful thought. In conducting such an analysis, it may be 
important to re-frame the deliberation in different terms. Several 
possibilities are available. 

First/ now is the time for early childhood advocates to ask if the push 
for collaboration would ever have occurred if this county had developed a 
coherent and integral policy on behalf of children and families* with 
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linkages to a workable and adequately financed funding-steam. A glance at 
France's proactive approach to the provision of child care (Richardson & 
Marx, 1989) provides evidence that this can be done. The reality of the 
^•s, however* is that this country's users and implementers of children 
and family services are providing the leadership to bring together patchwork 
systems. Even as the various funding sources encourage such efforts, 
numerous barriers remain attached to funding streams, and varied program 
goals remain in place. 

It may be propitious to re-examine our assumption that the impetus for 
collaboration should derive from the top down, or beginning at national 
level. While changes in funding and program policies and procedures are 
necessary to remove collaboration barriers, Bruner's (1991) cautions about 
such so-called first generation collaborations may be valid. This most 
common strategy, initiated from the top down and characterized by 
establishing linkages at the highest state or federal levels, has the 
positive result of bumping together people who otherwise may not meet. 
However/ Bruner's analysis is that the more successful and long-lasting 
strategies are second-generation collaborations/ where demonstration 
projects at the local level are supported by the top level or 
third-generation strategies, where local leaders serve as the charge agents 
to implement those ventures that are locally designed and implemented. 

Consequently, it is critical that all advocates become committed to the 
building of coalitions at the local, state and national level, recognizing 
the presence of potential allies in the early childhood community with whom 
we should dialog about common interests. While a loosely formed national 
coalition must take great credit for the passage of the recent child care 
and Head Start legislation, such a proactive groups may not yet be in place 
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in all states* and roost importantly* in local communities. For example* in 
your locale* have the center-based providers operated apart from the family 
day care providers, neither of whom interact with the Head Start Program or 
the public schools? Even within public school systems* we can find 
teachers and administrators who share our advocacy for developmental ly 
appropriate curricula and assessment. The time is here for all sectors of 
the local early childhood conmunity to seek consensus on issues* through our 
local NAEYC affiliate or some other vehicle. The parents of our children 
need to be active partners with us in this venture. We should advocate 
jointly for quality early intervention services with local and state 
governing bodies. No longer can each local early childhood group stand 
isolated from the exciting and exacting discussions within our own 
communities - discussions which will impact on the lives of the children and 
families we serve. 

A Consensus on the Meaning of Collaboration 

It is important the early childhood advocates come to agreement on a 
definition of collaboration, its components* and its place on the spectrum 
of available strategies for provision of services. The discussion may be 
helped by a realization that a key issue in collaboration, as so aptly 
identified by Kagan (1990a) in her discussion of transition, is one of 
continuity - of philosophy, pedagogy* resources and structure. Early 
childhood educators often refer to the deleterious effects of experiential 
discontinuity on our young children when they transition from Head Start to 
programs to public school. A case can be made that similar effects o^ain 
when a col labor? Live effort requires consistent transitions between systems 
that are also marked by discontinuity. Kagan (1990a) also remarked cn the 
need for a "shared vision", grounded in an acceptance that the critical 
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needs of our* low-income young children and their families require us to 
work diligently on the creation of a "seamless system" of service delivery. 
For collaborators/ such a shared vision also needs to be established. There 
are several insights which may be helpful for both policy makers and the 
Head Start community to develop that vision. 

The early childhood community also needs to examine what it considers 
it to be its past and current efforts at collaboration/ comparing them to a 
useful yardstick offered by Kagan and her colleagues (1991). They purpose 
that a hierarchy of relationship exists, beginning with the informal 
relations of cooperation, where autonomy is maintained and resources are not 
shared. Cooperation/ where some resources are shared to implement a 
specific program/ is a mid-level relationship. Collaboration is the most 
complex interaction, and results in separate organizations' developing a new 
structure that goes beyond intermittent or limited-issue contact. It is 
possible that by defining cooperative or coordinated ventures as 
collaborations, we have absolved ourselves from the need to explore more 
complex arrangements. If we adopt Kagan' s analysis, it becomes clear that 
collaboration indeed is only one of several options for program 
interrelations. It may often not be the best "fit" when goals, resources 
and barriers are considered. 

h Riddle: When Is Your Early Childhood Program Not Your Early Childhood 
Program? 

When all analyses are done, perhaps the most important challenge is a 
variation on the old child's riddle: When is your program not your program? 
One answer to the riddle depends on our identifying those attributes that 
appear to be correlated with positive outcomes of early childhood 
programming; (e.g., developmental ly appropriate curriculum/ multileveled and 
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meaningful parent involvement; comprehensive services; linkages to the 
communities served) and then determining at what point we have diminished 
those attributes so that we no longer offer a child and family experience of 
which we are proud. While it may not be possible to draw a chart which 
depicts the break-even point for programs* the importance of this 
determination cannot be understated. 

The second answer to the riddle will be even more elusive but no less 
important to determine. It is the extend to which collaboration impacts 
upon and substantively changes the culture which has developed in a program. 
Tom Peters (1989) is correct when he pronounces that large companies are 
doomed unless they adapt to the exigencies of the market place, particularly 
the opportunities posed by new technologies. However, Peters and others 
(e.g., Hickman & Silva, 1989) warn us about the dangers inherent in 
overrunning an established corporate culture while pursuing organizational 
change. In her seminal and fascinating work/ JoAn Kr.ight-Herron (1990) has 
begun to delineate the components of a child care culture by noting that it 
cherishes the contribution of women while valuing its few men, and that it 
appreciates differences, not homogeneity. It stresses the whole child and 
non-violent problem-solving. As such analyses continue, and as the early 
childhood community agrees that our culture is of value and to be preserved, 
we must decide if moving outward to interact with new players will reinforce 
or significantly modify our culture. Will the resulting alternatives be so 
extensive that, our program not be one about which we can speak with pride? 
CONCLUSION 

It is clear that both practitioners and policy makers also need to 
engage in a dialog to resolve, or at the least address these challenges. In 
our effort to employ collaboration as a strategy for meeting our agenda, are 
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we giving away those qualities which have caused our success? Do we reduce 
our level of comprehensive or developmental services/ even for part of the 
day, in order to fund an extended day? Do we reduce the options for parent 
empowerment/ so as to coexist with a partner who cannot or does not allow 
for parent decision-making? Do we establish joint ventures with systems 
that we and/or our families perceive as dysfunctional to our families' 
growth? While there may not be "one right answer" to these questions/ it is 
imperative that they be asked. 

The reader's current impressions to the contrary, it has not been this 
author's purpose to dismiss collaboration out of hand. Indeed, a strength 
of the early childhood movement has been its bringing together people with 
diverse backgrounds and lifestyles. Further/ ensuring that Kagan's (1990b) 
emphasis on quality, equality, integrity of early childhood ventures could 
be enhanced through collaborai.ive efforts. Rather/ it is the purpose of the 
paper to provide a set of variables - of questions to be asked - by which 
every collaborative opportunity can be systematically analyzed. For the 
author concurs with Kagan et cd. (1991) that collaboration is only one, 
"...instrument in the large tool box awaiting utilization as we rebuild 
America's system of services. .. .to young children and families" (p. 21). By 
itself collaboration will not solve the need the public and private sectors 
to invest the resources necessary to develop economic and personal 
self-sufficiency fcr all our citizens. However, collaboration, if used 
wisely, could be a valuable asset for early childhood advocates' struggle to 
provide a better qualify of life for young children and their families. 
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Introduction 

The COGNET Follow Through education model has a significant 
impact on recipients and implementers as demonstrated by the 
results of the studies summarized in this report. During the 
past three years we have documented the impact of COGNET ' s 
implementation as an integrated Follow Through education model. 
This report will summarize results of studies regarding impact of 
the program on children, teachers and parents, proposed reasons 
for observed effects, and future research plans to accommodate 
constraints on the studies conducted to date. First, however, 
this discussion needs to be placed in the context of the COGNET 
education model. 

Description of the COGNET Education Model 

The Cognitive Enrichment Network — Follow Through Project 
(COGNET) , creates a framework within the community where regular, 
special and compensatory education preschool and primary grade 
teachers as well as participating parents work together to help 
children learn how to learn. As will be shown, the involvement 
of professionals and parents in a network committed to providing 
cognitive enrichment will significantly strengthen children's use 
of learning strategies that help them develop independent and 
effective learning behavior. Indeed, the compelling nature of 
the program is frequently reflected in children's comments. 

The following are journal and letter entries (edited for 
spelling and meaning) from third grade children who participated 
in COGNET for less than one year: 

"I felt nervous and independent [about the achievement 
tests]. Independent means you can learn on your own." 

"I really liked [the achievement tests]. It was fun! 
I needed to use Feeling of challenge and Working 
Memory.... They really help you in a hard situation. 
My feelings were a bit out of control, but I used 
Approach to Task. ..." 

"I was thinking about Self Development and thinking 
about what I can do better if I worked on it. After I 
thought about it, I knew that I can do division much 
better than I am doing it now. So I got a couple of 
pieces of paper and started to work on it. It was 
fun." 
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"My goal for today is to keep my name off the board. 
Self Development pays off. n 

A sizeable body of literature has documented the 
relationship between certain variables of adult-child 
interactions and cognitive development (see Lidz, 1987). At the 
same time, increasing evidence supports the effectiveness of the 
teaching of thinking skills to school age children (Segal, 
Chipman, & Glaser, 1985) . 

The COGNET education model is based on Feuerstein' s theory 
of Mediated Learning Experience (MLE) which addresses, among 
other things, the sociological issues of low income and at risk 
families (Feuerstein, Rand, Hoffman & Miller, 1980) . Indeed, 
Feuerstein and colleagues reported observations of adolescents 
living under stressful conditions resulting in unusually high 
levels of cognitive dysfunction, particularly when caregivers 
were unable to freely transmit cultural values. 

According to the theory of MLE, children develop autonomous 
learning skills through social interaction guided by a mediator 
(including Head Start and primary school teachers, instructional 
assistants, as well as parents). In COGNET this mediation 
focuses on 18 key variables are termed "Building Blocks of 
Thinking" and "Tools of Independent Learning" (Greenberg, 1990a) . 

For example, a mediator using the COGNET Building Block 
of "Approach to Task" helps children learn how to 
systematically gather information, make a plan for 
working, control their expression of thoughts and 
actions, and understand why these factors are important 
in learning. 

The COGNET instructional model incorporates five well 
researched conditions which MLE facilitates (Perkins & Salomin, 
1989) . These conditions have been found to be crucial in helping 
learners transfer thinking skills as well as knowledge. These 
include the following: 

(1) showing learners how problems resemble each other, 

(2) directing learners attention to the underlying goal 
structure of comparable problems, (3) making learners 
familiar with the problem domains, (4) encouraging 
learners to formulate rules and relate them to 
examples, and (5) placing learning in a social context 
where justifications, principles and explanations are 
socially fostered. 

In the COGNET School Program, our instructional model 
emphasizes an atmosphere where product is not disconnected from 
process and the classroom serves as a "laboratory for learning" 
where children assist one another in exploring approaches to 
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solving problems and understanding how to be successful in a 
given learning situation. In order to operational ize our model, 
three components are included in the COGNET program: 

1* Mini Lesson Plans— integrative curriculum materials 
designed to provide an understanding of Building Blocks 
of Thinking and Tools of Independent Learning. 

2. TBCHNET— a stimulating approach for cooperative 
learning involving computer activities that increase 
technological skills while emphasising the need for 
testing theories. 

3. Group Dynamic assessment-- a test/teach/test 
paradigm of assessment designed to provide a unique 
body of diagnostic information not available through 
traditional testing. 

Mini Lesson Plans assist school staff by providing basic 
information to share with children about the need for Building 
Blocks of Thinking and Tools of Independent Learning in specific 
learning situations and principles for their application. These 
integrative curriculum materials are intended to be used in 
conjunction with instructional activities selected by teachers 
and other educational staff. The Building Blocks and Tools 
become real to children as they discuss the effects of their own 
efficient or inefficient use in the present situation and then 
bridge to the need for them in other school, home, work and 
social settings. 

TBCHNET involves specific, empirically researched computer- 
based instructional activities (Shavelson, Winkler, Stasz, 
Feibel, Roby & Shaha, 1984). Software is integrated into the 
curriculum to emphasize both cognitive and basic skill goals. 
Computers are used in small groups, providing a collaborative 
atmosphere that research suggests reduces low — level errors and 
creates support for higher level thinking activities (Laboratory 
of Comparative Human Cognition, 1982). Through cooperative 
learning, opportunities are provided for peer oral explanations, 
elaboration of information being learned, personal reinforcement 
and feedback as well as peer accountability which, according to 
-Male (1990), overcomes limitations of computers and 
individualistic learning. Guided by mediators, children interact 
with each other to connect events and build and test theories. 

For example, in the simulation software called "Oregon 
Trail, 1 * children work in small groups to derive 
principles for decision making which determine the 
level of success in making it through crisis situations 
as they travel in a wagon to Oregon. Mediators 
facilitate discussions for all groups to determine what 
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a given group did that made their theory more or less 
successful than others. 

Group Dynamic Assessment focuses on determining how 
children change their performance of novel as well as academic 
tasks when a test/teach/test paradigm is implemented. Group 
Dynamic Assessment is adapted from Feuerstein's well established 
Learning Potential Assessment Device (Feuerstein, Rand, & 
Hoffman, 1979) . In the teaching phase generic learning strategy 
principles are mediated. Resulting scores can be compared across 
and within students to determine how each child performed during 
each phase as well as the degree to which each child benefitted 
from mediation. Consequently, we can target children for more 
intensive and individualized mediation of how to learn as a 
prerequisite for academic improvement as well as determine which 
children need more intensive and individualized instruction. 

In the COQUET Parent Program parents learn to help their 
children become independent learners. Essentially, parents 
reinforce the school program by extending the network into home 
and job situations in a concrete and direct manner. Parents 
learn how to involve their children in discussions regarding how 
Building Blocks and Tools are needed in such daily activities as 
grocery shopping, selecting clothes to wear and in social and 
domestic relationships. They are provided with a Parent Activity 
Book containing ideas for how each Building Block and Tool can be 
mediated in given activities. 

Parents are encouraged to become involved with the school 
program in a variety of ways. Each local project works with a 
Parent Advisory Board to determine how parents will participate 
in the school program. This board holds regular meetings to 
facilitate this effort. Some sites have opted for more intensive 
involvement of parents by planning to hire one or more to work 
part-time at the school with the specific job of helping all 
parents become more involved in Follow Through activities. 

Subjects and Setting for these Studies 

Utilizing established quantitative and qualitative 
techniques, we documented important changes in children, teacher 
and parental behavior. Participants for these studies were 
located in two communities in the same school district in a rural 
part of the Appalachian region of east Tennessee. While the two 
communities are similar in many ways, there are some differences. 
The demonstration site community is more rural than that of the 
control site community, it is smaller, has lower per capita 
spending, and a lower level of post secondary education for 
adults living in the community. 
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COGNET Follow Through Impact on Children 

The theory of MLE which is at the heart of COGNET predicts 
that children who receive this type of intervention should become 
increasingly more independent learners, more able to adapt to new 
situations and more active generators of new information, rather 
than passive recipients. Therefore, COGNET made four claims 
regarding impact on children receiving the program: (l) COGNET 
children will make greater gains in basic academic performance 
than control site children, (2) COGNET children will make greater 
gains in display of intrinsic motivation than control site 
children, (3) COGNET children will display greater gains in 
behaviors related to effective cognitive functioning than control 
site children, and (4) COGNET children will display differences 
from control children in such f rotors as grade retention, 
attendance and referral/place » in special education. 

The evidence for impact on children is based on our analyses 
of three dependent variables: (1) Stanford Achievement Test 
total reading and math normal curve equivalent scores, (2) Maze 
Tasks of Intrinsic Motivation efficiency scores, and (3) 
Cognitive Functioning Variables observational ratings. 

The final analyses were based on the performance of 60 
children. Approximately half of this group received a minimum of 
two years of intervention while attending the experimental group 
school. The other children were of the same grade levels and 
attended the control school. Sixty percent of all child 
participants at both schools were selected on the basis of low 
income (determined by criteria for Free and Reduced Lunch) and 
previous attendance at a Head Start or similar preschool program. 
Another 40% were selected by teachers on the basis of learning 
problems and low income needs. 

Gains in Basic Academic Performance 

Appropriate levels of the Stanford Achievement Test were 
administered to all children in the categories described above 
prior to implementation of the program in the fall of 1988. At 
the beginning of the second school year, the test was 
administered to qualifying children who were new to the school. 
Then, in the spring of 1991, the appropriate levels of the 
Stanford Achievement Test were administered to all experimental 
site children who had received a minimum of two years of 
intervention (those in first, second, third, and fourth grades) 
and a similar size group and grade level number of qualifying 
children at the control site for whom we had baseline scores. 
For purposes of analyses, Normal Curve Equivalent scores (NCEs) 
were used. (NCEs are normalized standard scores with a mean of 
50 and a standard deviation of 21.06 and are recommended for use 
in research projects conducted with funds from the U.S. 
Department of Education.) 
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The results of analyses on Stanford Achievement Test scores 
are displayed in Tables 1 and 2 and Figure 1. The means of total 
reading as well as total math scores for experimental group 
children prior to program implementation were near the 36th 
percentile. The control group's mean scores were near the 50th 
percentile in both reading and math. After two years of 
intervention, the COGNET experimental group's mean scores 
improved to almost the 56th percentile for reading and more than 
the 64th percentile in math while the control group's average 
scores regained near the 50th percentile for both reading and 
math. In other words, the COGNET children increased on average 
22.04 NCEs in math and 14.78 NCEs in reading while the control 
group's NCEs gain was .20 for math and -.94 NCEs for reading. 
When math and reading mean gain scores were compared 
simultaneously for both groups, the difference was significant 
(MANOVA, E < .01). Mean gain scores were significantly higher 
for the experimental group compared to the control group for both 
reading (£-test, 1-taUed, p <.013) and math (fc-test, 1-tailed, p 
< .001). In order to factor out the differences in starting 
points of the two groups, Gap Reduction analysis was conducted 
and confirmed the validity of these highly significant 
differences. 

Gains in Display of Intrinsic Motivation 

The Maze Tasks of Intrinsic Motivation, a research tool 
developed at Vanderbilt University, measures the efficiency with 
which children complete mazes correctly as well as the degree of 
internal need to complete a greater or lesser number of mazes. 
Children were given instructions on how to accurately draw lines 
in mazes and a choice of terminating the activity after the 
first, second or third maze. The efficiency score was determined 
on the basis of the number of correctly drawn line segments, 
divided by the total possible correct line segments for the mazes 
completed, divided by the number of seconds the child took to 
complete one or more mazes. (Incorrectly drawn lines touch or 
cross a maze line, make a turn in the wrong direction, and/or 
stop and start due to the child picking up the pencil before 
completing the entire line for a given maze.) 

Average efficiency scores on the Maze Tasks of Intrinsic 
Motivation were similar for both groups before COGNET 
implementation and were higher for the experimental group after 
two years of intervention than for the control group. (See Table 
1.) Indeed, the mean gain scores were significantly higher for 
the COGNET group (£-test, l-tailed, p < .021). (See Table 2.) 

Gains in Behaviors Related to Effective Cognitive Functioning 

Twelve tasks, varying in need for verbal, nonverbal, 
reasoning and general knowledge requirements, were administered 
individually to children in an approximately 10 minute time 
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period. Tasks administered to second and third grade children 
were similar but more complex than tasks administered to 
kindergarten and* first grade children. Every qualifying child 
was video taped while completing the tasks prior to receiving the 
COGNET program as well as in the spring of 1991. Video tapes of 
there sessions were analyzed to determine the frequency of 
children's display of four efficient and four deficient cognitive 
functioning behaviors. (See Table 5 for definitions of the eight 
variables.) Observers rated the frequency of occurrence of each 
of the behaviors. Interrater reliability averaged 80.12 percent 
of agreement. 

For the four efficient functioning behaviors, COGNET 
children's mean scores were higher in comparison to the control 
group after intervention. (See Table 3.) Significant 
differences were found between the groups on the combined 
variables for efficient cognitive functioning (MANOVA, & < .016). 
Specifically, the experimental group made significantly higher 
gains for "Seeks Clarification" (£-test, 1-tailed, p < .049), 
Affirms Statement" (p < .045), and Desc> ibes Plan (p. < .005). 

Parallel analyses of gain scores for deficient cognitive 
functioning variables examined in the same study indicated 
reduction in display of two of the four deficient behaviors for 
each group. (See Table 4.) There were no significant 
differences between groups. 

Differences in Grade Retention, Attendance, and 
Referral/Placement in Special Education 

Differences were measured in three "soft-sign" areas of 
grade retention and attendance. Numbers were too low for 
referral/placement in special education to determine differences. 

The experimental school retained 10 children who were in the 
COGNET program while the control retained only one child. 
Criteria for and administrative policy regarding retention were, 
however, quite different at the two sites. In every case where 
COGNET children were retained, they made noticeable gains in 
classroom performance as measured by teacher grades and opinion 
regarding classroom behavior. Perhaps the reason the 
experimental group does not fit the national picture of negative 
effects of retention is that retention is not a social stigma in 
this and similar communities. 

The mean differences between the experimental and control 
children was not significant d.iring the first and second years of 
the study. However, the mean differences in absenteeism between 
the two groups was significant in a statistical sense (£ test, 1 
tailed ■ -2.340, p - .020). The experimental group had an 
average of 7.3 days absence and the control group and average of 
8.95 absences. 



COGNET Follow Through Impact on Teachers 

Claims regarding impact of any intervention program utilized 
with children are dependent on the level of implementation of 
that program. Through daily/weekly teacher self reports, we have 
documentation that all trained teachers implemented the program 
components at a satisfactory or better level. Through the self 
reports we have a record of teacher implementation of COGNET 
program components including use of computers, cooperative 
learning and methods for teaching children how to learn. The 
heart of COGNET, however, is a particular type of adult-child 
interaction (MLE) which may occur at high levels for evan 
untrained teachers. 

Indeed, according to the theory of MLE the interaction 
behaviors are the proximal determiners of improved learning in 
children. Consequently, our claims about impact of the program 
are dependent upon more than level of implementation. These 
claims also are dependent on the relationships between those 
providing and receiving intervention. At the same time, we also 
must determine if our training procedures are effective in 
helping teachers interact with children in the classroom 
according to the principles of the theory of MLE. Our research 
efforts, then, have concentrated on examining changes in trained 
teachers and differences between trained and untrained teachers 
in the way they structure classroom interactions as well as their 
provision of MLE. 

Twelve kindergarten through third grade teachers at the 
demonstration site and 16 at the control participated throughout 
the three years. Only one teacher subject at each site left a 
teaching position at the given school during the study. Staff at 
both schools were almost equal in the percent of teachers with 
masters degrees and the number of years experience in the 
classroom. Class size for teachers at each level were similar. 

COGNET makes two claims regarding impact on teachers 
participating in he program: (1) COGNET teachers should be 
characterized after training as displaying a higher degree of MLE 
and a classroom structure based on dyadic interaction behaviors 
that are more closely related to the principles of the theory, 
(2) COGNET trained teachers should be characterized as displaying 
a classroom structure based on dyadic interaction behavior that 
is more closely related to the principles of the theory than 
untrained teachers. 

Changes in Teachers Classroom Interaction Behaviors 
Before and After Training 

We analyzed the middle five minutes of 10 minute video taped 
segments of classroom reading instruction. A pair of observers 
recorded a consensus rating for each variable. For purposes of 
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this study, observational analyses were conducted on video 
segments taped prior to training as well as a second set taped at 
the end of the second year for both demonstration and comparison 
site teachers* The observational analyses were conducted using 
two separate classroom interaction scales. 

First, the quality of MLE displayed was determined using the 
Mediated Learning Experience Observational Analysis System 
developed by Greenberg (1990b). (See Table 6.) For nine of 13 
MLE variables, observers recorded the highest level of mediation 
that occurred in each one minute segment. For four other 
variables, observers recorded an overall rating for each segment. 
Percent of agreement for irterrater reliability for independent 
pairs of observers averaged 85 percent. 

Second, in order to determine interaction behaviors related 
to classroom structure, we utilized one component of Brophy & 
Good's (1969) Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction system which codes 
occasions in which the teacher interacts with children 
individually in situations where other children are expected to 
be listening. (See Table 7.) Essentially, this analysis system 
measures the type of teacher question, the child's response, and 
sustaining and terminal teacher feedback. Percent of agreement 
for interrater reliability of ratings for independent pairs of 
observers averaged 90 percent. 

Correspondence Analysis, a geometric approach to 
multivariate descriptive data analysis rediscovered recently in 
France by Jean-Paul Benzecri (Greenacre, 1984) , was used to 
determine the relationships between variables on both scales. 
This technique was selected because -t allows simultaneous 
consideration of multiple categorical variables, can show how 
variables are related, and is good for discriminating individual 
differences among subjects. 

Figure 2 displays the relationship between specific 
classroom interaction behaviors and each of 11 COGNET teachers 
before as well as after training. Each number in the figure 
represents a given teacher. We have added letters beside 
teachers' numbers in the figure in order to provide information 
about the level of MLE provided by given teachers as determined 
through observational analysis. The letter "A" represents the 
highest rating level and "G" represents the lowest level of 
provision of MLE. The point at the end of each arrow reflects a 
teacher's position after training. The base end of the arrow 
reflects a teacher's position before training. The additional 
codes reflect the position of various dyadic interaction 
behaviors and are defined in Table 7. 

Nine teachers increased their level of provision of MLE with 
four teachers increasing by three levels, three increasing by one 
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level, and two increasing by two levels. One teacher remained at 
the same level and another decreased by one level. 
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Ten of the 11 teachers represented in figure 2 held a 
position in the third and fourth quadrants prior to training. 
Seven of these teachers moved to the first and second quadrants 
after training. Three other teachers moved in the direction of 
the first and second quadrants. One teacher moved slightly 
closer to other teachers but remained in quadrant I after 
training. 

We are particularly interested in the movement towards 
quadrants I and II because the dyadic interaction variables that 
fell into those quadrants are precisely the behaviors which 
facilitate MLE while dyadic interaction variables behaviors 
positioned in quadrants III and IV represent behaviors which tend 
to interfere with provision of MLE. 

Before training, teachers generally displayed character- 
istics which interfere with providing MLE. Questions asked 
required only short, recall answers or stating a choice for one 
given thing over another. Teachers most frequently called on 
children without giving them an opportunity to show a desire to 
respond. Children in general did not respond when the teacher 
called on them. Feedback generally was limited to providing 
answers. 

In contrast, after training, seven teachers were 
characterized as asking questions requiring children to use 
higher level thinking. They gave children an opportunity to show 
a desire to respond or allowed them to call out answers. 
Children most frequently gave partially correct answers. 
Teachers were characterized as providing a variety of feedback 
including rephrasing the question or giving clues, telling 
children they were wrong, praising children, asking another child 
to respond and providing additional information. 

The remaining four teachers shared similar characteristics 
after training including asking choice questions, receiving 
correct answers from children and providing feedback in the form 
of a new question. These characteristics tend to suggest a 
different type of lesson format than for the others. 

Our claim that after training teachers would manifest a 
higher degree of MLE and dyadic interaction behaviors more 
closely related to the principles of the theory, is supported by 
these results. The behaviors character zing most of the teachers 
after training are much more closely related to a classroom that 
creates an atmosphere of a laboratory for learning while prior to 
training these teachers frequently displayed very different 
behaviors. The laboratory atmosphere encourages mediated 
learning because children accept problems as opportunities for 
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gaining insight into learning and are not afraid to offer 
partially correct answers. However, we also needed to determine 
if trained teachers were different from untrained teachers. 

Differences Between Trained Teachers and a Conparison Group 

In order to determine whether trained teachers are 
characterized as displaying dyadic interaction behaviors th are 
more closely related to the principles of the thsory of MLE than 
a comparison group of teachers, we categorized teachers from both 
groups based on their MLE observational analysis scores. 
Correspondence analysis was conducted on the data derived for 
both trained and untrained teachers. Figure 3 displays the 
relationship between specific dyadic interaction behaviors and 
teachers from both groups separately according to five levels of 
use of MLE (1 ■ Lowest Level and 5 - Highest Level) . 

Untrained, control group teachers could be categorized into 
MLE levels 1, 2, 3, and 5. Trained teachers could be categorized 
into MLE levels 2, 3, 4 and 5. Considering this data alone we 
cannot discriminate clearly between the two groups. Indeed, MLE 
is a naturally occurring phenomenon and varies in quality across 
any group of teachers. However, when we see the correspondence 
between trained and untrained teachers at each level of MLE and 
dyadic interaction behaviors we can find several differences. 

Only trained teacher groups appear on the right side of 
Figure 3 and only untrained on the left side. Untrained level 3 
teachers and Trained level 2 teachers are the only groups who 
share characteristics of dyadic interaction. In that case, the 
untrained teachers displayed a higher level of MLE than the 
trai ed. 

In Figure 3 some codes appear in bold, indicating quality is 
greater than 35. This is important to note because a variable 
which has low quality is not well represented in the two 
dimensions or axes. Untrained teachers at the two lowest levels 
were generally characterized as asking questions requiring recall 
answers and calling on children without giving them an 
opportunity to show a desire to respond. These teachers provided 
a variety of feedback. In contrast, trained teachers at levels 3 
and 4 generally asked questions requiring higher level thinking 
or requiring children to make a choice, allowed children to call 
out answers, and rephrased questions. The characteristics of the 
other groups of teachers cannot be explained by the axes 
represented in Figure 3. 

These results support the claim that differences exist 
between trained and untrained teachers in the way they structure 
interactions in the classroom. In addition, a shared level of 
MLE for trained and untrained teachers does not result in shared 
characteristics. For the four groups of teachers where general 
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profiles can be determined, trained teachers displaying higher- 
levels of MLE also display classroom interaction behaviors which 
are more in line with the principles of the theory than untrained 
teachers displaying lower levels of MLE. 

COGNET Follow Through Impact on Parents 

Claims regarding impact of the COGNET program are not 
limited to effects on children and teachers. Impact on parents 
is expected as well. COGNET makes two claims regarding impact on 
parents: (1) COGNET parents should report an impact of the 
program on both themselves and their children and (2) COGNET 
parents should display different attitudes than control site 
parents about their role in helping their children be successful 
in learning experiences. 

Parents' Impressions of COGNET 

Parents of children at th« experimental school were asked a 
series of questions about the COGNET program and their 
perceptions regarding its effects on themselves personally as 
well as on their children. According to the parents interviewed, 
COGNET made an impact on their lives personally as well as on the 
lives of their children. 

COGNET parents stated that the program helped them 
understand their children. It helped them work with their 
children in both school related and home related activities and 
problems. It also helped them "understand what teachers are 
doing at school." They reported that COGNET influenced their 
children. "It makes it (school) more interesting and she loves 
challenges that the teacher gives so well." COGNET has also made 
school "easier." Parents believed as well that COGNET made the 
teachers better teachers. "I see a difference in the teachers 
that use COGNET training." Also, according to these parents, 
COGNET helped them by making support services, such as medical 
and dental services, available. "It has helped to get a lot of 
dental work done." 

The parents reported using the Building Blocks of Thinking 
and Tools of Independent Learning that they learned in their 
COGNET training. Indeed, the parents who received training used 
the actual terms for the Building Blocks and Tools when they 
talked about their children and the learning process. They 
mentioned many times the importance of "completing the task" and 
"the importance of making a plan." They described using the 
Building Blocks with special problems such as "taking control of 
your actions and slowing down to complete homework." One parent 
described using the Building Blocks with her child and "his 
special problem." She "reinforces the Building Blocks at home." 
Parents were also glad that they were familiar with school terms 
and "could apply them" at home. 
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All parents stated that they had used the Parent Activity 
Book that had been provided them during COGNET Parent Workshops. 
One parent used it from the beginning. Other parents mentioned 
using it for grocery shopping, cooking, learning to make a bed, 
planting flowers and vegetables. Another stated that "COGNET 
helps with math." Parents reported that they used COGNET also in 
making a plan before starting a task. 

The parents gave very specific examples of how they used the 
Parent Activity Book . One parent discussed making a plan for 
gardening and then discussed in detail the elements of the plan. 
She stated it is necessary to understand "the importance of 
preparing the soil and planting the seed, watering and keeping 
the weeds pulled out." Another parent stated, "I find the 
Building Blocks very helpful in every day living." 

At the conclusion of the parents' involvement with the 
COGNET project, they reported only positive experiences. For 
some their first contact with the project, a letter from the 
school, was not so positive. Many were "doubtful" and several 
were "doubtful of the success, but were willing to give it a 
chance." Others were "excited" and "willing to try it" from the 
outset. 

Those who were involved in the parent training felt that all 
components of the program were beneficial. They spoke of the 
success of the COGNET Parent Workshops and talked about, how it 
changed their understanding of school and their intei action with 
their children. They also believed that the program "should 
continue to provide the medical and the dental services." 
Several of the parents mentioned that "we could have not 
afforded" these services otherwise. For parents who did not 
participate in the parent training, the services were of most 
importance. However, many of these parents wished later that 
they had participated in the parent training. 

Parents were enthusiastic in their support of COGNET. They 
wished that they could continue with the program hoping for a 
"COGNET II" so that they "could continue on to learn more until 
there is nothing else to learn." They believed that "all grades 
should have it" and that "it should be in every school in the 
state." They recommended to other parents to "sign up in a 
minute," and stated that they would tell other parents "it is the 
most worthwhile time you can spend for your child and yourself." 
One parent summed up the parent reactions very nicely, saying 
COGNET "brings you to your child's level and shows you how to 
handle the child's problem without doing it for them. It lets 
you see your child grow and you grow with them." 
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Differences Between Experimental end Control P* rents 

Differences were observed between those parents of children 
receiving COGNET and those not receiving COGNET. The parents of 
COGNET children responded differently than did the parents of 
control students concerning why they wanted their children to go 
to school, how teachers should approach a task, and if parents 
make a difference in how their children learn. They also 
explained before school, afternoon and evening routines 
differently. In addition, they had differing descriptions of how 
they helped their children with problems and what kind of new 
learning situations their children had experienced. 

1. Both COGNET and non-COGNET parents wanted their children to 
qo to school to receive a good education and to learn to get 
along with others. COGNET parents, however, also connected 
going to school with the possibility of "good employment" 
and associated school with jobs. 

2. The COGNET parents reported their children's enthusiasm for 
working with the computers. This was a common element in all 
the responses. The non-COGNET parents did not discuss the 
use of computers and did not have a common element in the 
responses. They told of their children discussing "new 
words" learned in reading and "telling how they play games." 

3. When asked if and how teachers should get children to think 
about ways to approach a task, the COGNET parents provided 
more specific information about things that teachers could 
do such as "discuss the task," "give the children time to 
think," "give examples," "be with them every step," and 
"teach them to organize." While the non-COGNET parents did 
not discuss steps in specific detail, they did stress the 
importance of "knowing the end product" and providing 
motivation. 

4. COGNET parents believed that parents can really make a 
difference in how their children learn. They discussed 
specific ways that they could help, including techniques of 
helping and ways of motivating. Some of the non-COGNET 
parents suggested specific ways, but also responded "not 
without training" and "parents can make a difference - I 
don't know that they do." 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the studies we completed in the first three 
years of COGNET Follow Through reflect a highly positive impact 
on children, teachers and parents. The program met needs of the 
community in which the research took place. We believe there are 
two overall explanations for this success: (1) the linkages that 
occur within and across the Follow Through program and (2) our 
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use of a coherent approach based on a valid theory. This section 
of the research report will discuss each of these explanations as 
well as constraints on the studies. 

Linkages 

The federal government has created a dynamic, nationwide 
laboratory for educational change and innovation in Follow 
Through. The National Follow Through network of sponsors and 
schools provides visible solutions to diverse educational 
problems and practical tools for applying these solutions in 
communities everywhere. What is responsible for this success? 
We believe that the answer lies in linkages — in collaborative 
efforts and the sharing of expertise among researchers, 
curriculum development specialists and those on the line in local 
schools as well as parents who truly know the whole child. 
Follow Through models are effective because they design and 
implement programs under real conditions. As a result, Follow 
Through can provide answers to critical questions facing local 
and state education agencies throughout the nation. 

COGNET has become a part of a linkage that allowed the model 
to benefit from 24 years of Follow Through experience in bringing 
about substantial and lasting improvements in the ways schools 
educate young children. Indeed, all Follow Through models are 
strengthened by a shared vision of not just where we need to go 
but how to get there. For example, at one of the National Follow 
Through Association's meetings 15 Parent Involvement 
Coordinators, most of whom had been a part of Follow Through for 
more than 20 years, shared proven methods for effective parent 
involvement. As a result, it was not necessary for COGNET to 
reinvent the wheel. Instead, local educators took these ideas 
and adapted them to meet the needs in their own communities and 
applied them to our education model. 

Follow Through believes linkages are crucial if we are going 
to meet the needs of today's children. In fact, we believe they 
are responsible for the proven effectiveness of a wide range of 
Follow Through education models. These linkages occur at many 
levels, including within each model. 

The Follow Through program creates a unique three-way 
partnership of local and state educators, research and program 
development sponsors, and parents who work together for program 
improvement. Grants are awarded to local education agencies in 
partnership with grants to research institutions which serve as 
sponsors. As a result, researchers and communities have been 
able to bridge the gap between educational theories and research 
findings on the one hand and practical educational services to 
children and families on the other. 
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Through this linkage, school staff and sponsor staff work 
together to design, test and prove the effectiveness of specific 
education models with real children, parents, and educators all 
over the United States in urban and rural settings, on Indian 
Reservations and in bilingual communities. In the COGNET Follow 
Through model, Support Teachers and Social Workers from each 
demonstration site meet together regularly with Sponsor staff. 
Each practioner shares his or her successes as well as problems 
and offers encouragement and ideas for refining various 
practices. Sponsor staff facilitate this process while sharing 
successful methods used in other schools implementing our model 
and guiding discussions to assure that the underlying belief 
system of the model is not lost as methods of implementation are 
refined. 

Based on linkages with teachers and administrators 
implementing COGNET, we found that many teachers needed to 
change the types of activities in which they engage their 
students. It is difficult to learn how to learn when you are 
most frequently being asked recall level questions. As these 
teachers gained an understanding how one become* s an independent 
learner, they wanted to change the activities in their classrooms 
but did not know how. As a result, we added cooperative learning 
and a set of procedures for integrating computer problem solving 
activities into the COGNET model. We have found that the 
learning to learn concepts of the program enhance the cooperative 
learning and computer activities as much as they create an 
atmosphere that assists children in operationalizing the learning 
to learn concepts. 

Parents are a critical member of the three way linkage. A 
basic belief of Follow Through is that parents have both the 
right and responsibility to share in their children's education. 
As a result, parents are decision makers, teachers, and advocates 
in the education of their children. They participate on Parent 
Advisory Boards, making decisions about the nature and operation 
of the project. They build community support for the Follow 
Through program. They participate in workshops to learn how to 
reinforce classroom instruction with their children at home, to 
learn how to assist as volunteers or paraprofessional aides in 
Follow Through classrooms, and to gain knowledge about community 
services, career opportunities and basic parenting skills. 

COGNET also benefits by sharing three service components 
with all Follow Through models. Today, most education reformers 
are calling for inclusion of all three if we are to truly meet 
the needs of children at-risk. They include the following: 
(1) a comprehensive full-day instructional program for the 
regular classroom that focuses on prevention rather than 
remediation; (2) comprehensive health, social, nutritional and 
psychological services for qualifying children and family 
members, including literacy and basic education so that we can 
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serve the whole child; and (3) parent involvement activities that 
enable parents to take part in their children's education and 
participate in decision making about the communities' Follow 
Through Program. 

In addition, COGNET incorporates six critical variables for 
effective program improvement which have evolved through 25 years 
of Follow Through efforts. They include the following: 

1. A coherent educational approach based on a valid 
theory or belief system. 

2. Documentation of methods and careful study in a 
variety of settings. 

3. A training system which assists in transfer of the 
approach and helps staff with implementation. 

4. A monitoring system to determine level of 
implementation. 

5. An assessment system of child outcomes to evaluate 
the results. 

6. Active parent involvement. 

These variables allow developers of education models to form 
more careful linkages with local educators and assure success of 
programs. Perhaps the least well understood variable is the 
first. The COGNET program is a good example of why it is 
important to base educational programs on a valid theory or 
belief system, particularly when dealing with the problems in 
America today. 

Use of a Coherent Approach Based on a Valid Theory 

In teaching children how to learn, COGNET focuses on the 
role culture plays in cognitive development. Many American 
students do not appear to be able to learn as they should. The 
problems are almost certainly related, at least to some degree, 
to alienation between teachers, students, parents and their 
respective cultures. In other words, the perceived needs of 
society and the real needs of children are in conflict and bear 
directly on the dynamic system between teacher and students. The 
data on performance of students by race/ethnicity clearly points 
this out. (See the Nation's Report Card, 1989). But culture and 
alienation and learning problems are immense subjects. 

In order to assure success in programs dealing with such 
problems, it is crucial that we rely on theories which 
accommodate central aspects of the problem. The theory of MLE 
which underlies COGNET is sensitive to the effects of culture, 
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cultural alienation, and the dynamic system of adult/child 
interactions on learning. 

We can observe MLE through the traditional practice of 
Navajo grandparents when they decide to teach their grandchildren 
how to make a basket. They help the children discriminate among 
plants and to choose the appropriate yucca plant. Then, over 
perhaps 12 days, they teach the children how to shred the yucca 
plant into strips, how to bend the strips into place, how to 
follow the traditional rules for coiling and making the design of 
the basket. As they teach, they question the child about the 
rules for basket making, pointing out that the reasons behind the 
rules relate directly to Navajo beliefs about the world and one's 
connectedness to it. As the grandparents guide the interaction 
MLE occurs and, as a result, children gain a new level of 
understanding and over ? period of time build a new, enlarged 
needs system. Contrast this with the approach of a single 
parent with little money and much stress — where the focus is only 
on the final product and children receive no help in 
understanding why and how things are done in their culture. 

The example demonstrates a high level of naturally occurring 
MLE. However, if this mediation is based on values different 
from those at school, alienation can occur between teacher and 
student. In other situations, when parents and/or grandparents 
lose touch with cultural values, they do not provide the quality 
of MLE needed for children to become effective learners. When 
children from these families enter mainstream culture schools 
they do not respond as teachers expect and alienation often 
occurs . 

Through understanding of the theory of MLE, we can explain 
why cultural alienation often results in learning problems. As a 
result, we were able to develop a coherent program which deals 
with every aspect of this problem. Our goal is to help teachers 
and parents understand the importance of pride in one's own 
culture and respect for the culture of others. At the same time, 
we have developed methods for explicitly teaching children how to 
learn through the use of focused MLE so that they can reach a 
level of independent learning that otherwise might not occur. 
Without a coherent theory underlying our model, we would be 
floundering in the dark and guessing at how to overcome this 
problem. 

The results of these studies offer powerful encouragement to 
continue research on the COGNET education model. Some 
constraints on these studies, however, indicate new directions 
for future research. 
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Constraints 

Our present studies did not allow us to determine which of 
the prograri components actually are responsible for the impact we 
observed on children. We cannot state yet the relative 
importance of health and social services nor explain how the 
TECHNET computer/ cooperative learning activities integrate with 
the basic program. The research studies completed on teacher 
changes, however, indicate that the classroom structure was a key 
difference between experimental and control classrooms, 
regardless of specific activities implemented. The research 
study completed on parents tends to reinforce the impact of the 
focused MLE program. 

Although every effort was made to assure independent, blind 
collection of data, this was not possible in every situation. 
Teachers were involved in test administration, for example. 
Research assistants were aware when they were in the experimental 
versus the control school. However, observational data analyses 
as well as hand scored tasks were conducted in a random fashion 
with subjects from both sites mixed together. 

Perhaps the most serious need in future studies of the 
COGNET education model is to include a much larger number of 
subjects as well as a wider variety of ethnic groups and types of 
school settings. If the impact of COGNET documented in this 
report can be generalized across such variables, then we will 
have demonstrated the importance of the theory of MLE in meeting 
the needs of at-risk children in today's schools. 
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TABLE 1. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR READING, MATH, AND MAZE 
TESTS 



CONTROL GROUP EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

VARIABLE PRE POST GAIN PRE P08T GAIN 



Stanford 
Test 



Reading 


N 


29 




29 




29 




29 




30 




29 






X 


49. 


63 


48. 


68 




94 


39. 


11 


54. 


04 


14. 


78 




SD 


15. 


41 


18. 


99 


18. 


85 


19. 


15 


13. 


91 


17. 


82 


Math 


N 


29 




28 




28 




29 




30 




29 






X 


SO. 


17 


50. 


10 


• 


20 


39. 


36 


60. 


82 


22. 


04 




SD 


16. 


64 


16. 


58 


18. 


66 


21. 


57 


19. 


03 


23, 


90 


Maze 


N 


23 




23 




23 




40 




40 




40 




Test 


X 


• 


003 


• 


010 


• 


006 


• 


005 


• 


020 


• 


015 




SD 


• 


008 


• 


015 


• 


014 


• 


008 


• 


021 


• 


017 



NOTE : Means and Standard Deviations of Reading and Math were 
calculated from normal curve equivalents. Means and standard 
deviations of Maze tasks were from raw scores representing 
efficiency indices. 
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TABLE 2. RESULTS OF T-TE8T, MANOVA, AMD GAP REDUCTION ANALYSIS POR 
GAIN 8CORE8 FROM "READING, MATH, AND NAZE TESTS 



VARIABLE 

Reading 

Math 
Naze 



T-TBBT 

£(56) - 2.281 
£ < .013 



t(56) » 3.264 
j> < .001 

£(61) » 2.074 
p. < .021 



MANOVA 



GAP REDUCTION 



Wilks' Lambda 
« .780 

E(2,54) - 7.629 
£ < .001 



.965 



1.296 



NOTE: Maze Test was not included in MANOVA. Gap reduction analysis 
was not performed for the Maze tasks. 
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TAB LB 3. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EFFICIENT AND 
DEFICIENT COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING VARIABLES 



CONTROL GROUP EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

VARIABLE PRE POST GAIN PRE POST GAIN 



EFFICIENT FUNCTIONING 



Voluntary 
Comments 


SD 


.78 
1.09 


2.48 
3.99 


1.70 
3.39 


1.60 
2.38 


3.15 
3.96 


1.55 
3.82 


Seeks 

Clarification 


SD 


.96 
1.22 


.57 
.99 


- .39 
1.47 


.68 
1.40 


1.08 
1.53 


.40 
1.96 


Affirms 
Statement 


X 

SD 


14 .04 
4.93 


14.87 
3.81 


.83 
4.62 


14.85 
4.15 


18.42 
6.49 


3.58 
6.80 


Describes 
Plan 


5c 

SD 


2.22 
2.17 


4.61 
2.78 


2.39 
3.46 


1.92 
1.70 


6.48 
2.50 


4.55 
2.77 


DEFICIENT FUNCTIONING 












Off Task 
Behavior 


X 

SD 


.70 
1.52 


1. 13 
3.75 


.43 
3.31 


.45 
.93 


. 23 
.73 


-.23 
1. 14 


Impulsive 
Behavior 


X 

SD 


.52 
1.16 


.91 
1.41 


.39 
1.44 


.38 
.67 


.68 
1.07 


.30 
1.29 


Failure To 
Respond 


X 
SD 


3.87 
5.40 


3.30 
4.13 


- .57 
4.29 


2.65 
2.93 


3 . 20 
4. 12 


.55 
4.56 


Don't Know 
Response 


X 

SD 


5.43 
6.75 


3.00 
2.66 


-2.43 
6.21 


2.80 
3.05 


2 . 53 
2.05 


-.28 
3.43 
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TABLE 4. RESULTS OF T-TEST AND MANOVA FOR GAIN SCORES FROK 
EFFICIENT ?*ND DEFICIENT COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING VARIABLES 



VARIABLE 



T-TEST 



MANOVA 



EFFICIENT FUNCTIONING 



Voluntary 
Comments 

SecXs 

Clarification 

Affirms 
Statement 

Describes 
Plan 



£(61) » -.152 
E > .440 

£(61) » 1.682 
E > .049 

£(61) - 1.721 
E > .045 

£(61) - 2.714 
E < .005 



DEFICIENT FUNCTIONING 



Off Task 
Behavior 

Impulsive 
Behavior 

Failure to 
Respond 

Don't Know 
Response 



£(25) * -.924 
E > .183 

£(61) = -.26 
E > .398 

£(61) = .955 
£ > .172 

£(29.9) = 1.539 
E > .067 



Wilks' Lambda « .813 
£ (4,58) * 3.340 
E < .016 



Wilks' Lambda - .903 
£ (4,58) « 1.556 
E > .198 
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TABLE 5. DEFINITIONS OF EFFICIENT AND DEFICIENT COGNITIVE 
FUNCTIONING VARIABLES 



VARIABLE 


DEFINITION 


Efficient Functioning 
Voluntary Comments: 


Child makes unsolicited references 
to his/her performance 


Seeks Clarification: 


Child asks questions related to 
request for performance 


Affirms Statement: 


m ft « « • _ J A A A A 

Child is responsive to statements 
about the process involved in 
performing 


Describes Plan: 


Child makes a statement regarding 
the process used to complete the 
task 


Deficient Functioning 
Off Task Behavior: 


Child engages in activities which 
reflect lack of attending to the 
task and/or administrator 


Impulsive Behavior: 


Child begins task before 
administrator completes 
instructions 


Failure to Respond: 


Child does not perform task and/or 
answer questions asked by 
administrator 


Don*t Know Response: 


Child shrugs shoulders or states "I 
don't know" 
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Mediated Leernlna Expe rience Verlables for Analysis 

^•nS.TndSffS' Krn m :.n n S "tt Sedge . .ny tran.cand.nt connection between the content of the given dom.,n end 

SuhS'Jl! MV. O nTnV^w d v 0 e7bil expression of e degree of worth that exist! in the mediator's mind. 
5£^m!SK 9 engagement of the mediator with the children (Udz. 1989). 

ISSSmZS^^ S^SESZM* «*'»t children in controlling their approach to a fl,v.n 

".njcend.nc. of General Strategic Knowledge . any tr.n.c.ndent connection between the given domain and eegnfcv. 

EffR£S£ltt"** « ■ d, «- d worth or ,,9nifle * nM in whlch " conn,ction m,d ' t0 tc,uti ,et,ur " 

jVc?.'^ by the m.di.,or to a child who display, difficulty in ft. given .ituation 

P^ae/lncouragement . the quality of comment, mad. by the mediator to inform children that their performance was good 

VS^JSSSiimmtmm - the degree to which the mediator help, children think in term, of a goal or purpo.e (Udz. 

iSaMn^flM level of receptivity of the child to the mediational Intentions of the mediator (Udz. 1989). 
UvW&Wng llMM IfSk Children - the degree of higher or lower level th.nk.ng requ.red from the ch.ldren a. they 
respond to the mediator's intent 




Teble 



Ou*«tlon Ovad Interaction Variablea for Correspondence Analysis 



R«snonse Opportunities . public moments in which the child answer, a question asked by the teacher. There are four types of 
questions wai me teacner may asK. 

CDR Direct Question . when the teacher asks a question of . child who has not sought the oPPortuni j to ^on± 
CCP Open OuMten - the tesch.r asks a question, waits for students to .no.cate a des.re to respond, ana then calls on a 
student. 

CCA Call Out - whan a child not called upon calls out an answer, 

NCC Number of Children • how many children with whom the teacher interacts. 

Level of Questions . the type of response demand that is presented to the student. It refers to levels of questions and types of 
questions. 

QPC Process Questions • require the child to spply. snalyze. synthesize, or evaluate. 

CPA Product Questions - request s single answer thst is short snd uncompleted. 

QCH Chok?OueXn • the child is given the opportunity to choose between responses when asked 

CSE Sell Reference . provides the student the opportunity to descr.be personal preferences and expenences. 

Child's Answer - this measures the correctness of the child's response. 

APO Correct Answer . child answers to satisfy the teacher. 

APN Part Correct - the answer is correct but it is not complete. 

ANE Incorrect Answer • the tescher responds as if the answer is wrong. 

ANR No Response - child does not respond. 

Terminal Feedback Reaction . this unit scores the teacher's feedbsck resction that ends the unit of interaction. 




FPP 

FAF 

FQ 

FNW 

FPC 

FGA 

FAO 

FCA 



Prals* - teacher evaluation of answer beyond simple affirmation. 

Affirmation of Correct Anawera - teacher indicates that response is acceptable. 

No Feedback Reaction - teacher does not respond to the child. 

Negation of Incorrect Answers - simple feedback that answer is wrong. 

Process ■ provides sdditionsl informstion concerning the question or response. 

Gives Answer - tells the child the snswer. 

Asks Other - requests another child to respond to the question. 

Call Out - another child call out the answer. 



Sustaining Feedback Reaction • designed to continue interaction with the child. 



SRE 
SRC 
SNE 



Repeata the Question - sllows the child the opportunity to respond again. 
Rephrase or Clue - helps the child with a second response. 
New Question - continues the dialogue. 
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Figure 1. Pre and post Stanford Achievement Test scores for control 
and experimental group children. 
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Figure 2. Teacher's use of Mediated Learning in relation to 
Question Dyadic Interaction Behaviors before and after training. 
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TR - Trained teachers 
UN ■ Untrained teachers 



axis 1 - .0947 (42.6%) 
axis 2 « .0419 (18.9%) 

Rgure 3. Correspondence between level of MLE and Question Dyad variables 

Note 1: Bold face means quality is greater than .35. 

Note 2: See Table 2 for definitions of question dyad variables coded in this figure. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD TRANSITION 

Transition is the term used to describe the movement of a child and family out of one 
program and/or into another. By definition, it happens for every child and family as 
they enter and exit the early childhood programs. Because this transition is inevitable, 
the choice is not whether or not transition is done, but rather how well it is done. 
Transition involves change for families and children and the agencies and staff who 
serve them. Change for anyone or any organization is usually stressful, even when 
the change is positive. Planning effectively for the changes inherent in transition can 
help to minimize stress for all concerned and increase the likelihood of a successful 
transition process as children and families move out of infant and toddler services, into 
and out of preschool services, and into primary school services. (Allen & Conn- 
Powers, 1991; Byrd, Dyk, Perry, Rous & Stephens, 1990; Fowler, 1988; Fowler, Hains, 
& Rosenkoetter, 1990; Gallagher, Maddox, & Edgar, 1984; Huntinger, 1981; Rice & 
O'Brien, 1990; and Sanford & Mathers, 1988). 

THE TRANSITION PROCESS - AN OVERVIEW 

Effective transition procedures are "the glue" that holds together the various 
procedures for identification, location, evaluation and placement as children their 
families move into or out of an agency or program. As such, trans ; ' : on is a 
process. ..not a single event. Supported by conclusions of Allen & C r mn-Powers 
(1991), Byrd et al (1990), Fiechtl, Rule, & Innocenti (1989), Fowler (1988), Hains, 
Fowler, & Chandler (1908), Gallagher et al (1984), Huntinger (1981), Johnson, 
Chandler, Kerns, & Fowler (1986), and Sanford & Mathers (1988), essential 
components of a successful transition process include: 

Administration 
•interagency coordination 

• written transition procedures between sending and receiving agencies or 

programs 
Staff Development 
Family Involvement 
Child Preparation 

This document discusses the process of transition as it relates to (1) legal 
requirements, (2) common points of transition, (3) interagency coordination and 
administration, (4) staff development, (5) family involvement, (6) child preparation, and 
(7) keeping transition in perspective. 
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TRANSITION LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 



Transition procedures are not oniy recommended as "best practice". They are also 
required by law (Federal regulations under PL 89-457 [34 CFR 303.344]). 

34 CFR 303.344 (Content of IFSP [Individualized Family Service Plans]) requires: 

"(h) Transition at age three. 

(1) The IFSP must include the steps to be taken to support the transition of the 
child, upon reaching age three, to - 

(i) Preschool services under Part B of the Act, to the extent that those services 
are considered appropriate; or 

(ii) Other services that may be available, if appropriate. 

(2) The steps required in paragraph (h)(1) of this section include- 

(i) Discussions with, and training of, parents regarding future placements and 
other matters related to the child transition; 

(ii) Procedures to prepare the child for changes in service delivery, including 
steps to help the child adjust to, and function in, a new setting; and 

(iii) With parental consent, the transmission of information about the child \: 
the local educational agency, to ensure continuity of services, including 
evaluation and assessment information required in 303.322, and copies of 
IFSPs that have been developed and implemented in accordance with 
303.340 through 303.346. 

Note 4 (in the federal regulations): It is important for the lead agency to take steps to 
ensure a smooth and effective transition of children eligible under this part to special 
education and related services under Part B of the Act. This is especially critical if the 
lead agency and the State educational agency (SEA) are not the same agency in a 
State. In this situation, agreement between the two agencies regarding the 
responsibilities of each agency during the transition period is very important. 
Agreements could be ir. the form of existing or new e ragency agreements. 
Examples of important areas that might be addressed in such agreements include the 
following: 

1. The assignment of financial and other responsibilities during transition, including 
the 

(a) performance of evaluations, 

(b) development of individualized education programs (lEPs) that meet the 
requirements in 34 CFR 300.340 through 300.349. if appropriate, and 

(c) provision of services on a continuous, uninterrupted basis. 

2. Procedures to ensure a smooth transfer of responsibilities from local service 
providers to local educational agencies (LEAs), including any requirements for 
continued services under this part that are the responsibility of the LEAs. 

3. Other provisions necessary to ensure effective transition of children under this 
part to preschool services under Part B of the Act. Agreements that are made 
between the two agencies need to be flexible enough to ensure that gaps in 
services will not occur." 



COMMON POINTS OF TRANSITION 



Transition can occur at various points and for various reasons during the birth through 
5 years age span. Common points of entry and exit include: 

Transition Into Early Inte rvention Services for Infants and Toddlers With 
pevelopmen tal Delays and T ^ elr Families: 
Age: Prior to 3 years of age 

prpviniis services in 
•No services 

•An early intervention agency (e.g. in case of family move) 
*A setting in which no early intervention services have been provided (although 
the child and family may have been accessing oth : child care, social, or 
health/medical services) 
Referred for services bv 
•The child parent(s) 
•An early intervention agency 

•Another agency or individual (e.g. physician, hospital, health department, social 
services agency) 
Referred for services because 

•Referring source suspects child may have a developmental delay and need 
early intervention services 

•Child receiving early intervention services from one agency but determined to 
need another service through another agency as a result o< revision of the 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IrSP) 

•Child currently served but moves from one community or service area to another 

Transition Out Of Early Intervention Services for Infants and Toddlers 
with Developmental Delays and Their Families: 
Age: 3 years of age or a younger age because of parental choice or because a 
child has been determined to no longer be eligible for or require early 
intervention services 
Referred for exit bv 

•The child's parent(s) 

'An early intervention agency 
Referred for exit because 

•Parent choice, e.g. The parent prefers the child no longer participate, family 

move, etc. 

•Child reaching age 3 

•Child suspected to meet criteria for exit from early intervention (e.g. child's 
progress is such that child's needs no longer meet state requirements for 
eligibility for early intervention services) 
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Reinp referred tnfif parent so requests): 
•No services * 

•Preschool services provided through the public schools for children with 
disabilities if child has reached age 3 (child is eligible on 3rd birthdate) 
•special education and related services in the least restrictive environment 
•if available, regular education programs with no special support services 
•if available, regular education programs with non-special education support 
services 

•Services other than "special education" services such as public or private 
preschool, Head Start, child care, social, or health services either 
•in addition to or as part of public school referral, 

•because child has met criteria for exit from early intervention services but is not 
yet age 3, or 

•because child is age 3 but has been determined not to meet criteria for public 
school preschool services for children with disabilities. 

Transition Into Preschool Services Provided Through the Public Schools 
for Children with Disabilities: 

Age: 3 years of age or an older age (prior to primary school age). By federal legal 
interpretation, the child is eligible on 3rd birthdate no matter when that birthdate 
occurs during tho year. 

Previous services in 

*An early intervention agency for infants and toddlers with developmental delays 
*A preschool program provided through another public school (in the case of 
family move) 

*A setting in which no early intervention or special education services have been 
provided (although the child and family may have been accessing other child 
care, social, or health services) 
Referred for sen/ices bv 
*The child parent(s) 

•An early intervention agency for infants and toddlers with developmental delays 
'Another agency or individual 
Referred for services because 

•Previously determined to be cievelopmentally delayed and has been 
participating in early intervention services 

•Previously determined to be at-risk through an infant and toddler program and 
being tracked as such and (at parent request) may now need to be evaluated 
for possible disability and eligibility for preschool services for children with 
disabilities 

•Previously determined to be developmental^ delayed but met criteria for exit 
from early intervention services which may now need to be reviewed (at parent 
request) 

•Referring source suspects child may have a disability which requires special 
education and related services 

•Child currently served out moves from one community or service area to another 
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Trungltlnn out of Preschool Services Provided Through the Public 
Schools for C hildren with Disabilities: 

Age: primary school age or younger because of parent choice or because child 

has been determined to no longer need special education and related services 

Refprrerifnrexit bv 

•The child's parent(s) 

•The preschool program made available to the child through the public school 
Rofe rre H for Pvit because ( 

•Parent choice, e.g. the parent prefers the child nr .onger participate, family 
move, etc. 

•Child reaching primary school age 

•Child suspected to no longer need special education and related services 
Rpinp referred to fif parent s o requests^: 

*No services (if child below public school compulsory school age) 
•Public school services if child has reached primary school age: 
•regular education programs with no special support services 
•regular education programs with non-special educatirn support services 
•special education and related services in the least restrictive environment 
•If child exits and is not at primary school age , referral may be made to a setting 
in which no specia 1 education and related services are provided, but other 
services are available such as public or private preschool, Head Start, child care, 
social, or health services) 

Transition into Public Scho ol for Children at Primary School Aae: 
Age: primary school age 
Previous services in 

•An early intervention agency 

*A preschool program for children with disabilities provided through the public 
schools 

*A setting in which no early intervention or special education and related services 
have been provided (although the child and family may have been accessing 
other public or private preschool, Head Start, child care, social, or health 
services) 

•An agency which has tracked the child as being at risk and (at parent request) 
may now need to be evaluated as child reaches the primary school age 
RpfprrPri for services bv 
•The child parent(s) 

*A preschool program for children with disabilities provided through the public 
schools 

•Another agency or individual 

Referred into public school because 

* Child has reached primary school age 

Being referred to 

•regular education programs with no special support services 

•regular education programs with non-special education support services 

•special education and relateo services in the least restrictive environment 
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INTERAGENCY COORDINATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



The interagency coordination and administration component provides the structure tor 
the overall process including the other transition components of staff development, 
family involvement and child preparation (Allen & Conn-Powers, 1991 ; Byrd et al, 
1990; Fiechtl et al, 1989; Fowler, 1988; Hains et al, 1988; Gallagher et al, 1984; 
Huntinger, 1981 ; Johnson et al, 1886; and Sanford & Mathers, 1988). The transition 
process should address entry Into and out of early intervention services, entry into and 
out of preschool services and entry into public school services when the child reaches 
primary school age. In other words, depending on the age of the child, the local 
programs may be both a "sending" and a "receiving" agency for children going through 
transition. It is essential to have effective and consistent procedures in place whether 
the transition involves movement of the child from or to (a) another agency, (b) no 
other agency, or (c) another program within the same agency. Considerations in 
establishing interagency coordination and administration are described below. 

Establish Interagency linkages with those other agencies with which 
families are most commonly Invol ved in transition so that a 
comprehensive and coordinated system can be in place. 

1. Those from whom referrals are most commonly received (sending agencies ). In 
this instance, sending agencies are usually 

(a) primary referral sources for transitioning into early intervention services for 
infants and toddlers 

(b) early intervention service agencies for infants and toddlers with 
developmental delays transitioning into preschool programs for children with 
disabilities provided through the public school and 

(c) preschool programs for children with disabilities provided through the public 
school transitioning children into public school programs for children at primary 
school age. 

2. Those to whom referrals are most commonly made ( receiving agencies ) In 
this instance, the receiving agency is most commonly the 

(a) early intervention service agency for infants and toddlers for children 
transitioning from the pnmary referral source 

(b) programs for children with disabilities provided through the public 
school (regular and special education) for children of preschool age 

(c) programs for children with disabilities provided through the public 
school (regular and special education) for children of primary school age 

3. Those agencies (and programs within agencies) whose services will be needed 
lQI insuring the Jeast restrictive environment , (e.g. representation from programs 
serving children without disabilities). Depending on local resources and service 
delivery systems and the age and circumstances under which the child enters or 
exits the program, there may be merit in including public school programs, Head 
Starts, and other public and private child care, preschools and kindergarten 
programs. (It should be noted that throughout this document references to public 
school programs are intended to include regular education preschool [to the extent 
it is available] and Drimary school programs as well as special education when 
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services may be needed in some form in order for the child to receive an 
appropriate education in the least restrictive environment as determined by the 
IFSP or IEP.) 

4 Given the commitment to family-centered services, those h palth - social and other 
agencies who can provide services to meet child and family needs that are beyond 
the scope of the agency responsible for providing early intervention (birth - 2 years) 
or public school (age 3 and older). 

Establish an ongoing interagency commi ttee for transition procedure 
developmen t. Implementation, monitoring and evaluation. 

The committee should include representatives of the agencies involved in transition 
identified in the step above. It may be possible to use an already established group 
such as a local Interagency Coordinating Council (ICC) or an ICC subcommittee. 

1. The committee must have authority to make tra nsition decisions including having 

(a) agency representatives authorized to participate in and make decisions 
affecting their agencies. 

(b) an interagency decision making process responsive to the decision making 
processes of member agencies' chains of command as well as to interagency 
needs. 

(c) provision for complaint resolution and problem solving (whether internal or 
external or initiated by families, staff or agencies) 

(d) authority and role clarification in relationship to interagency funding issues 
related to both 

(1 ) child and family need, e.g. 

(A) eligibility determination of child and/or family for various funding sources 

(B) coordination of funds to facilitate unique interagency placements 

(2) transition system administration (e.g. pooling of resources for parent training, 
staff development, printing forms, etc.) 

2. The committee must have a structure which facilit ates interagency transition 
activities , including 

(a) a regular meeting date, time and location (recommend rotating location to 
promote cross program visitation and committee ownership). 

(h) a leadership structure (e.g. chair, recorder, etc.), leadership election and 
rotation schedule and role clarification 

(c) a structure for operation and participation . The type of structure chosen should 
be based on the transition activities to be addressed and on local preferences, 
resources, and needs keeping in mind two simple principles that "form follows 
function" and that stakeholders are created through active participation. For 
example, it may be appropriate to include key decision makers from involved 
agencies and parents in transition system design. Once basic parameters are 
established, this group can take on an advisory and/or policy approval capacity. 
Transition committee membership may then be altered to include those agency 
representatives who have direct day-to-day responsibility for transition 
operation. An alternate model would be to have a basic committee 
responsible for the overall transition process with special committees 
established to develop a specific product or activity (e.g. in,3ragency 
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agreement, staff inservice program, curriculum, etc.) or oversee a particular 
component (e.g. staff development, family involvement, child preparation). 

(d) opportunities for participants to get to k now each other as individual, because 
the building of people-to-people relationships can have a major positive impact 
on Interagency relationships. 

(e) attention to basic standards for effective meetings including having clear and 
purposeful agendas, minutes, adherence to starting and ending times 

Negotiate interagency procedures between/among the sending and 
receiving agencies. 

The committee will negotiate transition procedures which not only meet best practice 
and legal considerations but which are also mutually agreeable to and compatible 
with participating agencies. Criteria for s etting priorities in procedures development 
include consideration of areas 

1. where there is most agreement so that this interagency success can be the basis 
for approaching more difficult areas where there may be a greater potential for 
disagreement, 

2. where the need is most urgent due to legal, funding or local considerations 

3. which are most basic to the process and on which other procedures ultimately are 
based, 

4. that require the least expenditure of time and funds to implement, 

5. that require the least disruption to current practice and thereby will be more easily 
accepted and create a greater openness to subsequent changes. 

While some overall broad transition agreement may be negotiated in a relatively short 
amount of time, the important basics of transition will necessarily be negotiated over 
time and by task. There are two primary reasons. The first is the nature of the task. 
The transition process is complex and multidimensional with one component building 
on and impacting another. Thus, the interagency committee must insure that various 
procedures across transition components will be compatible (e.g. How will referral 
procedures impact training needs of staff and families?) Moreover, transition 
procedures will need to be renegotiated and adapted over time to be in tune with 
changing legal and program requirements of the participating agencies as well as in 
response to monitoring and evaluating the transition process. The second reason that 
negotiation takes place over time and by task is the people or interagency issue. To 
be truly successful, all participating agencies (and the people who represent them) 
need to feel ownership. It will likely take time for transition committee members to 
build trust in each other and the transition process itself. In addition, the people 
involved in transition will change as new staff move into new roles. This will effect 
interagency transition relationships and procedures. 

Establish administrative P rocedures to address the transition process. 

Within the context of state a..u federal legal requirements impacting the participating 
agencies, the interagency committee should focus on developing locally relevant 
transition procedures. Such local relevance is critical if the process is to be truly 
meaningful and responsive to the needs of children, families, staff and agencies 
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involved in transition. Procedures should integrate the various transition issues and 

components as described below and depicted on Figure 1 . 

1 p r ryv»ftR nf referral evalual jpn plan development, placement and follOWUD • 

(a) referral . Outline the forms, personnel, procedures and timelines to be used. 

(b) evaluation - Identify 

(1 ) What information is needed? 

(2) Is it already available and current from another source (e.g. a program for 
infants and toddlers)? 

(3) Who will conduct evaluations, where, and when? 

(4) How evaluations will be conducted? 

(5) How will evaluation information be communicated, when, to whom (staff 
within sending and receiving agencies and families) and in what form? 

(c) IFSP/IFP development - Federal regulations require that transition be 
addressed on the IFSP for children who will be turning 3 years of age who are 
enrolled in early intervention services for infants and toddlers with 
developmental delays (see Transition Legal Requirements earlier in this 
document). It is also recommended best practice for transition to be included on 
the IEP for preschool children transitioning into primary school. Transition 
procedures should adhere to both federal and state requirements for 
individualized Family Service Plans (IFSP) (for birth - 2 years) or Individualized 
Education Programs (IEP) (forage 3 and older). They should identify 

(1 ) how the individualized plan will be used to plan for the smooth transition of 
the child and family addressing such issues as: 

(A) "Discussions with, and training of, parents regarding future placements 
and other matters related to the child transition;" (34 CFR 303.344) 

(B) "Procedures to prepare the child for changes in service delivery 
including steps to help the child adjust to, and function in, a new setting; 
and" (34 CFR 303.344) 

(C) "With parental consent, the transmission of information about the child to 
the local educational agency, to ensure continuity of services, including 
evaluation and assessment information.. .and copies of IFSPs" or lEPs 
"that have been developed and implemented". (34 CFR 303.344) 

(2) who in the sending and receiving agencies will participate in the meetings 
along with parents and others as needed and how, 

(3) where and when meetings will occur (noting that all meetings must be at a 
time and place mutually agreeable to the parents), and 

(4) the process (and forms) to be used in preparation for, during and as a 
followup to the meeting. 

(d) placement - Identify how the actual placement will occur, insuring that 

(1) the child, family and staff are prepared (forms, roles, procedures, timelines) 
and 

(2) services called for on the IFSP, IEP or through other planning are started in a 
way that is timely, appropriate and as smooth as possible. 

(e) followup - Identify strategies needed 

(a) to link communication between sending and receiving agencies and 
families for followup purposes, 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD TRANSITION PROCESS OVERVIEW 

FIGURE 1 

An Interagency Transition Committee establishes and oversees the transition process. 
The process most commonly occurs as a child is turning 3 years of age exiting early 
Intervention and entering preschool OR as the child is exiting preschool and is 
entering primary school. A suggested model and annual calendar for the child's 
"transition year" (year prior to the child's transition) based on a "school year" follows. 
This should be adapted to meet local needs and the needs of children age 2 eligible 
for special education on their 3rd birthdate. 

PRIOR TO BFGINNING OF TRANSITION YEAR 

•Transition Committee confirms/revises transition procedures and timelines and 
plans for implementing, monitoring, and evaluating transition administration, staff 
development, family involvement, and child preparation based on data from previous 
year and on changing program and legal issues. 

AT BEGINNING OF TRANSITION YEAR 

•Staff Training for New Staff (Orientation) and Returning Staff (Changes in Process) 
•Assessment of generic child needs related to transition 

•Develop IFSP/IEP for child's transition year in sending agency including planning for 
transition administrative procedures, family needs, and preparing the child. 
•Initiate family contact and information sharing regarding eligibility for public school 
services, acquiring consent as needed for starting the transition process, sharing 
records, etc. 

FIRST HALF OF TRANSITION YEAR 

•Followup to children placed previous year; receiving agency implements IEP. 
•Sending agency develops initial referral/child find list and transmits to receiving 
agency. Screening activities result in identification of children to be considered for 
referral for special education and related services. 

•Cross program visitation in receiving agency for sending agency staff to (1) see 
children previously transitioned in new placements and (2) become familiar with 
placement options in the receiving agency in order to have additional information 
needed for making a referral and for preparing the child for the next environment. 
•Family training and support regarding transition process 
•Implement instructional strategies to help prepare child for transition 

MID-YEAR (e.g. 6 months prior to 3rd birthdate OR for children in preschool, mid-year) 
•IFSP/IEP review following transition screening to confirm (with family input and 
approval) whether or not to initiate a formal referral; determine evaluation data to be 
collected and how 

•With parental consent, make formal referral for public preschool or primary school. 
•Training for family members in the IEP Committee process, specific procedures and 
placement options for public school enrollment including special education and non- 
special education issues (e.g. immunizations, transportation, etc.) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD TRANSITION PROCESS OVERVIEW 

FIGURE 1 CONTINUED 

gffiSg* referral (use existing data as much as 
oossfwe) share evaluation data among all persons (sending and receiving staff and 
Kes) who Twill be involved in the development o( the preschool or primary school 
EP PRIOR TO the IEP meeting so preliminary recommendations can be formulated 
•Cross program visitation for receiving agency staff in sending agency ^program , to 
become familiar with the children being referred and the sending agency - prog am 
-Cross program visitation for parents in the receiving agency programs, particularly 
those most likelv to be considered as potential placements sites 
•Conduct IEP meetings through which placement in receiving agency is determined 
•Sis turning 3 and is determined ineligible for public school preschool services 
determine other options available to meet child and family needs and provide help to 
Tamil es in locating services at their request. Similarly. if the family identifies a need 
some type of service for the child and family not available in the next placement (e.g. 
hearth service, social service, child care, etc.), provide help to family in locating. 
•ContinueTnsUuctional strategies to help prepare child for transition targeting those 
skills determined to be most critical to the next placement site once that site is 
determined through the IEP. 

CM P riF TRANSITION YEAR . 
•Conduct end-of-year conference with family to answer any final questions prior to 

Sop" follow-up packet to send to receiving agency staff to (1) update information 
on the child since the IEP meeting and to (2) finalize recommendations to he receiving 
site to t elp it prepare to meet the child's unique needs (e.g. env.ronmental or curricula 

fcondlwuansrtion process evaluation among sending and receiving agency staff and 
families. 

committee meets regularly to facilitate and monitor transition process. 
•Additional staff development and family training and support activities as needed. 
•Administrative supervision and structures support staff in implementing transition. 
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(b) to help the child and family and receiving placement site (staff and fellow 
students) adjust to the changes inherent in this transition, and 

(c) to conduct followup monitoring and evaluation of the transition process. 

2. timelines for the process to meet legal requirements and to be responsive to local, 
family and child need. In addition to specific federal and state due process 
timelines legal requirements, overall transition timelines recommendations include: 

(a) Transition planning be started for children who are within 1 year of transition to 
the next program level (that is, one year before the child turns 3, one year 
before the child exits the preschool program and enters the primary school 
program). In this way, the child's last year in the sending agency's program 
becomes the "transition year". This provides needed time to adequately 
prepare the child and family for transition and to insure transition procedures 
that are legally appropriate, programmatically sound, and administratively 
feasible. This planning is particularly critical for children with disabilities who 
are legally eligible to start public school services on their 3rd birthdate rather 
than at the beginning of the school year. 

(b) Planning for eligibility evaluation can be built into mid-transition year IFSP 
or IEP review (e.g. 6 months prior to placement). This allows time within 
transition timelines to locate other services for the child and family if, for some 
reason, the child does not "qualify*' for the services for which he or she is being 
referred or if the family chooses to seek services different those made available 
by the public school so that there are not any gaps in services. 

(c) If the child does meet eligibility to receive special education and related 
services (in preschool or primary school) as a result of this mid-year transition 
evaluation, the IEP will be able to be in place 

(1) by the child's 3rd birthdate (for children entering preschool) 

(2) by the beginning of the school year (for children entering primary school) 
This is reassuring to the parents and provides needed planning information to 
agencies. 

(d) The committee should develop a "transition calendar" outlining and integrating 
"transition year" major events and timelines for administrative procedures 
(referral, procedural safeguards, screening, evaluation, individualized plan 
development and review, placement, followup, staff development, family 
involvement, and child preparation). See Figure 1 for an example. 

3. local service delivery system within which transition will be established 

£a) to have available a comprehensive, coordinated, inclusionary (least restrictive 
environment) and culturally competent system of services for children and 
families and 

(b) to identify the roles, responsibilities and resources of the various agencies 
within this system 

4. common knowledge base and terminology among agencies related to criteria, 
procedures and service eligibility to avoid communication problems and service 
disruption. 

5. eligibility for services - Review eligibility criteria of participating agencies, 
particularly as it relates to compatibility of definitions and procedures for infants, 
toddlers with developmental delays young children in public school programs for 
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children with disabilities as required by state law. Other classifications and 
eligibility criteria used within early Intervention, education and other agencies 
should also be reviewed to identify options when a child (and family) does not 
"Qualify" under one particular program. For example, the child exiting an early 
Intervention program may be determined ineligible for a public school preschool 
program for children with disabilities. However, the child (and family) may still 

6 % e mm r ^"" Cba n^els* - Outline and communicate to staff and families channels 
' incluS how (procedures and forms) for negotiation and 

operation of the process in a way that is responsive to the chains of command 
within the respective agencies, to the transition committee, and to the staff and 

families who will "use" the system. 

7 rpmrris and confidentiality - Identify what records will be transferred, in what form, 
' on what forms, when, how, under what conditions (confidentiality and family 

consent issues) and who will be responsible for records transmission, collection, 
maintenance and use within sending and receiving agencies. , 

8. roles and ffispjosibililigs - Identify for participating agencies, for staff within those 
agencies and for families. 

9. gi a fl rfevelopment - see later in this document 
m fa n-iiiy involvement - see later in this document 
11 fft j}ri preparation -see later in this document 



Confirm DfiflfiliaiSSi inter a gency committee operational and transition 
procedures in writing, t 
Written procedures help to minimize confusion and communication breakdowns 
among and within agencies and with families. As important as this is, caution should 
be exercised that "putting in writing" not mean "putting them in stone" with the 
assumption that the procedures will be relevant and workable forever. It will be a 
given that procedures will need to change with the inevitably changing needs and 
resources of member agencies and state and federal requirements under which these 
agencies operate. Therefore, the method chosen to put procedures in wnting will 
need to anticipate the need for flexibility and evolution of procedures over time. 
Depending on the nature of the procedure in question, this may be accomplished 
through strategies such as: 

1. interagency agreement 

2. transition procedures mutually adopted as policy of the respective agencies 

3. mutual use of common forms which are in response to interagency transition 
procedures 

4. a local interagency transition policy and procedure manual 

Implement, monitor an d evaluate transition procedures, 

1. The transition r.nmmittee w i |l oversee and facilitate interagency transition 
implementation of these procedures which will likely require change on all 
agencies involved. The committee should recognize and openly address up front 
the stress these changes will likely cause for individuals and agencies. It is not 
enough to develop procedures. The interagency committee must also design 
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strategies to insure their implementation with ail involved in the transition process 
through administrative and interagency structures, staff development, family 
involvement and child preparation strategies as described in this document. 

(a) identify 1 representative from each agency to be responsible for transition 
implementation and coordination within that agency 

(b) identify how these transition coordinators will communicate and coordinate 

(c) establish procedures, schedules and responsibilities for implementing the four 
components of the transition process (administration, staff development, family 
involvement, and child preparation) 

2. The transition committee will monitor transition procedure implementation 
designing structures for ongoing and meaningful feedback to 

(a) determine if and how procedures are being implemented 

(b) identify and resolve problems that will inevitably emerge. Problems aren't 
"bad". They just are. They are a natural occurrence any time change is put in 
place and any time people (with their varied backgrounds and points of view) 
are involved. These problems should not be viewed as "the system is not 
working" but rather as "the system is evolving" and that there is a need to 
pinpoint specific areas which need refinement either within the system itself or 
in assistance to those involved in the system. The key is to identify problems 
with an eye to being solution oriented.. .not so much "what is not working" as 
"how can we make it work". 

3. Thp transition committee will evaluate the transit ion process including establishing 
procedures and a schedule for 

(a) involvement of key stakeholders (families, sending and receiving administrative 
and direct service staff). Seek their input not only in carrying out 

the evaluation but in the evaluation design and interpretation so that input and 
results are both meaningful and manageable in collection and use. 

(b) evaluation of the process itself, what is working and what is not, and what 
changes need to be made related to factors both internal (e.g. within the locally 
defined transition process) and external (e.g. changes in state requirements, 
funding, resource availability, etc.) 

(c) evaluation of the effectiveness and relevance of the current transition committee 
structure and membership in relationship to current and emerging needs. It 
may be wise to consider changes as needs, roles, relationships, and 
requirements change. The need for change may, ir fact, be indicative not of 
"problems" but of "progress" and the natural evoluticn of systems change. 

(d) evaluation of impact, child outcomes, and family satisfaction 

(e) reporting evaluation data to state and local officials and otners as may be 
required and as an effort to build positive public relations for the transition 
process, interagency initiatives and early intervention and public school early 
childhood programs 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The interagency transition process needs people to carry it out. Therefore, staff 
development is a critical compone.it of transition. Key considerations for staff 
development related to transition have been identified by Allen & Conn-Powers 
(1991), Byrd et al (1990), Gallagher (1984), Hains et al (1988), Hanline et al (1989), 
Huntinger (1981), and Sanford & Mathers (1988). 

The interagency committee should identify staff roles and responsibilities related to 
each area of the transition process. This includes administrative, programmatic, and 
clerical roles. 



and responsibilitie s, 
This will vary from staff to staff depending on the specific role in the transition process. 
Common staff development needs include information and skills related to: 
1 the transition pmrpss itself including their specific role, policies, procedures, 
' timelines, forms, and interagency transition process hierarchy and channels for 
communication and problem solving 

2. working within nnp's r»wn aoenpy rplatPri to thP transition process including 
hierarchy and communication channels; how to work within one's own agency with 
program structures other than one's own administratively and programmatically 
(e.g. ways for public school regular education/special education collaboration or 
ways for collaboration between public school preschool and primary school 
programs); methods of communicating and solving problems. 

3. working with an , ftt hpr agenn /'s Cm<\ nroarams: terminology; hierarchy and 
channels for communication and problem solving with that agency; agency 
strengths and constraints; agency services and criteria for service eligibility 
(including options for when child is ineligible for one type of service, what then?) 

4. working with families including use of •< family-centered approach; building 
positive relationships with families; se.oitivlty to cultural diversity; communication 
skills (written and verbal, individual and g'oup); understanding the varied nature of 
families; understanding the impact on families of having a chilri with a disability and 
of going through the transition process; knowledge of resources in and out of one's 
agency that families may want to access 

5. preparing the fthilri for placem ent in the least restrictive enviro- ment in the 
receiving agency program including skills in assessing the child and characteristics 
of the next environment; in structuring developmental^ appropriate and 
functionally relevant instructional environments and strategies; in program 
planning (IFSP/IEP) to meet short term and long term child and family needs; in 
program implementation within sending and receiving agencies; and in 
providing followup to receiving agency staff to support the child's adjustment in the 
next environment 
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6. interpersonal and group dynamics skills including skills for problem solving and 
negotiation, communication, and dealing constructively with change (including how 
to help others) 

Develop. Implement, monitor and evaluate support structures for staff to 
acquire and use Information and skills needed to carry out their roles. 
The agency should incorporate transition within its structure for staff development, 
supervision and evaluation. Strategies include: 

1. incorporation of transition issues into standard aoencv practices such as 

(a) agency policies anc* procedures 

(b) job descriptions 

(c) staff supervision and evaluation procedures 

(d) ticklers on agency calendars 

(e) transition as a regular staff meeting agenda item 

(f) regular opportunities for staff to provide input to improve transition through 
meetings, informal conversations, or periodic formal evaluations 

2. individual (mentoring, coaching^ and group training strategies (interagency or 
within agency) both for orienting new staff and for updating returning staff. 
Interagency training sessions can be more cost and time effective, insure that all 
recipients are hearing the same content, and provide an opportunity for staff from 
sending and receiving agencies to get to know each other better. 

3. forms and procedures for implementing the transition process which are "user 
friendly" and which are designed to facilitate effective communication 

4. strategies to help staff become familiar with othe r agency programs including 

(a) cross program visitation 

(b) videotapes 

(c) written materials 

(d) formal and informal opportunities for sending and receiving staff to get to 
know each other (joint training, committees, open houses, etc.) 

5. administrative support for transition such as 

(a) modeling an appropriate attitude and commitment to transition, interagency 
relations, and family-centered services 

(b) structuring staff schedules or providing release time to facilitate transition 
activities (e.g. interagency committees, IFSP and IEP meetings, cross program 
visitation, working with families, inservice) 

(c) curricula/program leadership to foster the design of programs which are 
developmentally appropriate and functionally relevant in preparing the child for 
placement in the least restrictive environment in the receiving agency 
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FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 

Having effective strategies for family involvement in the transition process is critical. 
Key considerations for family involvement have been identified by Allen & Conn- 
Powers (1891), Byrd et al (1990), Fowler, Chandler, Johnson, & Stella (1988), 
Gallagher (1984), Hains et al (1988), Hamblin-Wilson & Thurman (1990), Hanline 
(1988), Hanline et al (1989), Huntinger (1981), Johnson, Chandler, Kerns, & Fowler 
(1986)! Rice (1990), Sanford & Mathers (1988) and Speigel-McGill, Reed, Konig, & 
McGowan (1990). 

Prf^fPlfff fftf fP m "Y Involvement. 

1. Effective family involvement strategies are based on a spirit of partnership between 
families and agencies. The role of the agency is not to do things "to" the family but 
"with" them and, at their request, "for them. 

2. Families are the most effective advocates for their children. They (and not an 
agency) will be the constant force in the child's life. Therefore, family involvement 
strategies should promote a family's ability to participate actively, effectively, and 
as independently as possible within an atmosphere of partnership in the 
educational process of their children. 

3. Transition planning should provide families with 

(a) skills and information they will need to be effective partners in the early 
intervention and educational process 

(1) their rights under federal, state and local requirements 

(2) the transition process and other issues related to agency enrollment (e.g. 
immunizations, transportation, early intervention or public school services 
and structure, etc.) 

(3) methods of being "positive" advocates including skills for communication, 
problem solving and negotiation 

(b) support for the anxiety and stress they may feel related to the transition process 
and to adjusting to the impact of the child's disability on the child, the family and 
the child's immediate and long term educational placement and goals 

(c) support in preparing themselves and their child for transition and in adjusting to 
the next placement 

4. The child cannot be viewed in isolation but rather within the context of the child's 
family. What impacts the family impacts the child, including the child's 
developmental and educational performance. 

5. Services should be family-centered, demonstrating sensitivity to priorities of the 
family. Their input in setting short and long term goals should be viewed as a 
major priority and should be actively sought, valued and used. 

6. Services should be non-intrusive. Agencies should respect a family's privacy and 
seek direction from families in this regard. 

7. The child's early intervention/education is only one of several family priorities and 
needs. 

8. Professionals must resist the temptation to train families to be "professionals" (i.e. 
to know the same things professionals know). Rather, families need to know what 
"they" need to know. They can help professionals identify what that is. 
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9. Family involvement strategies should be varied in recognition of the varied levels 
at which families need, request, acquire and use information and skills related to 
transition and the educational process. Staff should be cautious not to impose a 
value judgment on the manner in which a family chooses to be "involved". 

10. Family Involvement methods, materials and schedules need to be sensitive to 
issues such as the varied levels of families' educational and cultural backgrounds, 
previous experience with the early intervention agency or public school, and work 
and/or child care schedule and transportation needs which impact l.wir ability to 
"be involved". 

11. In most cases, interactions at the time of transition set the tone for a long term 
family-school relationship. Every effort should be made to maximize the 
opportunity for both parties to "make a good first impression" and "get off to the 
right start". It is in the best interest of all involved to do this positively. This can be a 
challenge when dealing with an issue (transition) which is inherently stressful. 
Strategies (including transition procedures and staff development discussed 
previously) should anticipate and respond to this issue. 

Strategies for family Involvement 

1. IFfiP/IFP Meetings 

(a) The meeting is scheduled at a tii.e and location mutually agreeable to all 
parties (families and sending and receiving agency staff). Who and how many 
participate in the meeting should ?e determined with sensitivity not only to state 
regulations but also to family ne id. For some families, a large group of people 
can be intimidating and counter-productive to the transition planning process. 

(b) All information to be discussed at the meeting should be circulated in advance 
so that all parties can have a chance to review it and come prepared to discuss. 
This should include net only agency information but also input solicited from the 
family and provided at that their choice concerning short term and long term 
goals for their chiid, their perception of child strengths and needs, etc. This will 
minimize the chance for "surprises" and will facilitate an atmosphere of 
partnership and equality with everyone having access to the same information. 
It will also give participants an opportunity to digest thw material and formulate 
questions and recommendations in advance. Provision needs to be made for 
families to have access to someone who can explain agency materials. It is 
frequently beneficial for sending agency staff to have a role in this, given the 
relationship of trust that they already have likely established with the family. 

(c) Have a clear meeting agenda that insures active participation of all present. 
The meeting chair should be sensitive to principles o f family involvement and 
interpersonal dynamics. Offer to put the family first on the agenda to tell about 
their child and concerns to shift the focus to agencies responding to child and 
family need rather than families having to respond to agency issues. Give the 
family time and help (if requested) in preparing for -litis role. 

(d) Provide written followup to all meeting participants (typically IFSP/IEP itself,. 

2. Individual assistance 

(a) Conferences with staff in sending and receiving agencies 

(b) Linkage with another family going through or having been through the process 
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3. QlQUB meetings/trainings 

(a) Interagency efforts - This is recommended in most instances, because it shows 
the family a partnership between sending and receiving agencies (and others 
as applicable). Using an agency representative to describe his or her program 
helps to avoid misinformation and helps the family identify an Individual to 
contact within the agency. 

(b) Single agency effort 

(c) Presentations from families who have already been through the process 
including both those who had problem-free experiences and those who had 
problems but were able to successfully and positively resolve them 

(d) Family support group meetings 

(1) single agency effort 

(2) linkage of families in sending and receiving agencies 

4. Written materials 

Xa) Transition process summary 

(b) Agency service descriptions (regular and special education, other services) 

(c) Parent rights and resources materials 

(d) Materials developed locally or through other public, private, state or national 
agencies and organizations 

(e) Transition newsletter or other regular written communication to inform and 
remind families about timely transition meetings, issues, and timelines. 

5. Videotapes 

(a) "Cross program visitation" in regular and special education on tape 

(b) Transition explanation 

(c) For use on individual or group basis (may also be used for staff developement) 

6. Linkage to supplemental services -Transition planning should include training, 
materials, and service linkage to supped the family in identifying other service 
needs (beyond the scope of the education agency) and in locating resources to 
respond to those needs. This is particularly critical at the time of transition when a 
family may lose services for which they feel they have a continuing need when 
they move from one agency to another. The transition itself may create a need for 
new services (e.g. the schedule of the receiving agency may create child care 
problems for the family). 

7. Cross propra m visitation 

(a) individual visitation 

(b) group tours 

(c) open house with reception at the school by school staff and parents 

8. Solicitation a nd use of family input on 

(a) child and family issues 

(b) relevant issues in planning and evaluating transition procedures and forms 

(c) identification of staff and family training and involvement needs and strategies 
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CHILD PREPARATION 

In addition to creating relationships and structures for transition, preparation of the 
child and environments in which the child is placed is a critical transition component 
toward achieving the ultimate transition goal of successful placement of the child In the 
least restrictive environment in the receiving agency. Key considerations for child 
preparation related to transition have been identified by Allen & Conn-Powers (1991), 
Byrd (1987), Byrd et al (1990), Conn-Powers, Ross-Allen & Holburn (1990), Fowler 
(1982), Gallagher (1984), Hains et al (1988), Huntinger (1981), Rule, Fiechtl, & 
Innocenti (1990), Sainato & Lyon (1989), Salisbury & Vincent (1990), Sanford & 
Mathers (1988) and Vincent, Salisbury, Walter, Brown, Gruenwald & Powers (1980). 

Assess characteristics of environments In receiving aaencv to 
determine factors that facilitate pla cement of the child In the least 
restrictive setting. 

1. Surveys 

2. Interviews 

3. Observations 

4. Locally generated assessment tools or adaptations of tools developed through 
other researchers (see references above) 

5. Use of a generic characteristic listing which can be adapted to idiosyncratic 
characteristics of individual settings given variance in facilities, personnel and 
class membership characteristics, etc. 

Determine child stren g ths and needs related to chara cteristics of next 
placement In the least restrictive environment. 

1. Use of locally generated checklists or procedures developed through other 
researchers (see references above) 

2. Consider input from multiple sources including family priorities. 

Design and implement developmentally appropriate and functionally 
relevant strategies in the sending agency program to assist the child in 
acquiring skills that wili facilitat e placement. 

1 . Use of locally developed curricula o r strategies developed through other 
ret marchers (see references above) 

2. Focus instruction not only on what the child learns but also how the child learns; 
not only on what is taught but also on how it is taught 

3. Develop strategies within the interagency transition committee to foster curricula 
continuity between sending and receiving agencies 
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pnti flPtf gnViH nlflftemen 1 ftf the ehl 

1 - Somen,* the'receMn, agency is inte nded to help me 0 
needs to be done to facilitate placement ot the child in that sett.n9. njs a too: to 
use in program planning. The listing is nfll criteria for placement in i a Jess 
rest iXe setting It should nfiitei be used as a tool to exclude a child from a less 
Sve placement, but rat™ prepare the child for such a placement and to 
DreDare that placement to be able to meet the child s needs. 

2 MakeTecommendations as par, of IFSP or IEP development. Recommendations 
Sd be developed through a team approach. Rather than one individual 
p^sentfng a St of view which is reacted ,0 by another, an effort should be made 
^ developing recommendations through a collaborative process focusing on 
reviewing and choosing alternatives for appropriately meeting the child s needs in 
the least restrictive environment. 

W PPfl thf setting for 



rrapqe pre-Dli 
^he placement. 

1 . Pre-placement visit(s) of the child to the next placement 

2 Advise staff and families on strategies to help support the ch.ld through this 

change and adjustment problems that may be more indicative o the change .tseK 

'han particular child need (although this issue too should be accessed ,f relevant). 
3. Depending on the time of year of the placement and other un.que factors, prepare 

the class to receive a new classmate. . 
4 Provide assistance to receiving agency staff (as needed) in preparing to .mplement 
" IEP recommendations, particularly anv adaptations that may need to be 

provided to facilitate placement in the least restrictive environment. 

f^tabfsh linkages between sending and receiving stai. which will support the 
child's adjustment in the new placement (e.g. opening communication channels, 
sharing of written materials). , 0 lt - p 

2 Provide support io receiving agency staff (as needed) in .mplement.ng IFSP or IEP 
' recommendations, particularly any adaptations that may need to be prov.deo to 

facilitate placement in the least restrictive env.ronment. 

3 Design and implement an efficient structure to evaluate effectiveness of 
transition process in preparing child for next placement in the least restrictive 
environment. 
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KEEPING TRANSITION IN PERSPECTIVE 

Transition is not a matter of choice. It happens when children change programs. The 
choice Is whether or not to do it well. It will happen whether we plan for it or not. It will 
happen better for all concerned, if we plan for it well. 

Transition is all the more important, because it is not an isolated event, but rather one 
event within an ongoing relationship. For most families and agency staff, collaboration 
on transition (both interagency and family-agency) can shape a relationship that will 
last over many years and effect a number of aspects of that ongoing relationship. 

It is a given that different individuals will bring to the transition relationship differing 
histories, perspectives, expectations and needs. If agencies disagree with each other 
or with families, these differences will need to be reconciled and ultimately some level 
of mutual understanding will need to be reached, because the likelihood is great that 
they will need to work with each other over an extended period of time and in a variety 
of ways over and above transition. As a result, focus should be not only on building a 
structure for transition but also on building and maintaining ongoing and positive 
interagency (and intraagency), interdisciplinary and family-centered relationships. 

Agencies and families shou.d be mindful to not misread initial "relationship building" 
efforts. That is, there may appear to be an initial lack of trust among parties to 
transition. In fad, this may be less indicative of "mistrust" and mce indicative of 
insecurity associated with lack of knowledge about each other and the structure for 
transition process. It may also be indicative of the stress that transition (change) brings 
and the reality that building trust in any relationship takes time. 

Building successful transition structures and relationships requires commitment on the 
part of all participants to minimize "turf" issues and avoid an "us and them" mentality 
The ultimate issue is how agencies and families can work together (structure) to meet 
the needs of children, since that is the common goal all agencies (and programs within 
agencies; and families share even when agency services differ or there is 
disagreement. The ultimate mentality must be one of partnership (relationship) among 
and within agencies and with families if services are to be truly effective It takes 
planning and work. It is worth it. 
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Policy Issues 

Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory 



Latchkey Children 
and School-Age 
Child Care 



Millions of children in the United States 
take care of themselves for some of the 
hours before and after school and on the 
days that schools are dosed. From the 
observation that many wear their house 
keys on a string around their necks, these 
children have come to be called "latchkey 
children." The term embraces those 
children in either self-care or sibling care 
(by a brother or sister under 14 years) 
during some significant portion of their 
out-of-school hours. 

The discussion that follows is a 
summary of Latchkey Children and 
Svhool-Age Child Care: A Background 
Briefing prepared by Dale B. Fink for the 
Policy and Planning Center of the 
Appal achia EducationafLaboratory. 



ESTIMATES OF the number of 
latchkey children now range 
from 2-15 million. Since getting* v 
an exact count is no easytas& 
carefully designed local needs \ 
assessments are more accurate \ 
than national projections. 

Increased employment of 
mothers outside the home is the 
single demographic factor most 
closely associated 
with the increase in 
numbers of latchkey 
children. Other 
factors that contrib- 
ute to this phenom- 
enon include: (1) 
the decline of the 
extended family 
household, (2) the 
increase in single- 
parent families, 
and (3) the increas- 
ed mobility of 
American society. 



Risks to 
Latchkey 
Children 

The growing 
phenomenon of 
latchkey children 
has given rise to 
questions about 
risks to: 

• children's health, 
safety, and secu- 
rity; 

• children's 
emotional devel- 
opment; 

• children's social, physical, and 
intellectual development; 

• children's school performance 
and general level of achieve- 
ment; and 

• the community. 

While these questions are 
beginning to be addressed by the 
literature, both anecdotally and 
through the gathering of quantita- 
tive data, much more research is 
needed. Some evidence, however, 
suggests that children who are 
home alone have increased levels 



of fear, boredom, and loneliness, as 
compared with children in super- 
vised care situations. Television 
is often used as a surrogate parent. 
One study found children using 
some of their time at home alone to 
experiment with sex. Studies on the 
effects of the latchkey experience on 
self-esteem, on susceptibility to 
peer pressure, and on school 
performance have come to varied 
conclusions. 

Responses to the Latchkey 
Problem 

Communities across the United 
States are developing a multiplicity 
of responses to the latchkey 
problem. These actions fall into 
two categories: (1) those designed to 
reduce the number of children in 
self-care by creating options for 
supervised care when schools are 
closed; and (2) those that attempt to 
provide support and education to 
reduce the risks to latchkey 
children. 

School-age child care: The 
primary solution. Almost any 
program that serves children in the 
years from kindergarten through 
early adolescence, during the full 
range of hours and days that 
schools are traditionally closed, 
can be considered school-age child 
care. This includes programs 
operated by schools, home-based 
day care providers, recreation 
centers, youth-serving 
organizations, day care centers, 
and summer camps. 

The best school-age child care 
programs have certain common 
elements, regardless of where they 
are housed or who administers 
them. Such programs: 

• offer a safe physical envi- 
ronment that fosters optimal 
development; 

• employ a sufficient number of 
qualified, well-trained staff; 

• are administered efficiently; 

• utilize staff-parent interaction; 

• balance activities to include 
structured and unstructured 
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times, teacher»directed and child- 
initiated experiences, and a 
ranee of activity options; 

• capitalize on the interests of the 
children and on opportunities for 
informal, social learning; 

• use the community as much as 
possible; 

• communicate clear, consistent 
expectations and limits to 
children; and 

• allow for spontaneity. 

Supportive services: Some 
back-up solutions. In addition to 
adult- supervised child care 
prog ams, some communities offer 
suppt rtive servicesfor healthy, safe 
self-c ire situations. Such 
supportive efforts include: 

• educational materials and 
curricula that provide 
information for both parents and 
children involved in a latchkey 
experience: 

• telephone "reassurance lines" 
staffed by phone counselors 
trained to provide a friendly 
voice and occasional advice; and 

• b!ock»parent programs using 
trained volunteers who make 
theirhomes available duringthe 
after-school hours in case of 
emergency. 

These programs are not designed 
to address the day-to-day needs of 
children after school, but simply to 
reduce the possibility of serious 
trouble befalling a child. 

Responses in the AEL Region. 
The responses to the latchkey 
phenomenon in the four Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory states are 
consistent with the pattern in the 
rest of the country. Of the four, only 



Virginia, especially the northern 
part of the state, can be said to be 
well ahead of most of tho United 
States in the proliferation of school- 
age child care. Tennessee appears 
to be about average and Kentucky 
slightly below average in current 
level of development West 
Virginia has experienced 
remarkably little growth in this 
area. 

Implications for Policy 
Initiatives 

Education policymakers who are 
planning initiatives related to 
latchkey children will want to 
consider the following: 

• Educators who choose to ignore 
the circumstances facing 
children outside the classroom do 
so at peril of failing to meet the 
objectives they wish to achieve 
inside the classroom. 

• The latchkey phenomenon 
demands attention not just from 
educators, but equally from public 
officials, private sector employ- 
ers, spiritual leaders, and all 
other sectors who have a stake in 
a healthy future citizenry and 
labor force. 

• Support for appropriate super- 
vision for school-age children 
should be seen as an investment 
that will reap benefits not only for 
schools and families but for the 
society as a whole. Therefore, the 
costs of such support should not be 
borne by education budgets alone 
but shared by other sectors as 
well. 

• Legislation at the federal and 
state levels is needed to permit 
communities having high 
concentrations of low-income 



families with documented need 
for school-age child care to 
expend public funds on operating 
costs for these programs, not 
merely start-up costs. 

• Initiatives taken to establish or 
expand the supply of quality 
school *ge child care programs at 
the local, regional, or state levels 
need to capitalise on already- 
developed professional expertise 
and community resources, not 
on reinventing the wheel. 

• Legislation, grants programs, 
school board resolutions, 
transportation code revisions, 
and other policy initiatives in * 
this arena need to encourage the 
development of a pluralistic, 
diverse field in which all 
program models can be treated 
equitably and helped to prosper. 

• When services are developed that 
are designed to reduce the risks 
and stresses of self-care .they 
should never be viewed as a 
substitute for getting children out 
of self-care. In addition, such 
services should always be coupled 
with communication about the 
other alternatives. 

More Information 

A fuller discussion of the ideas 
summarized here c*n be found in 
the report Lot chkey Children and 
School-Age Child Care: A 
Background Briefingby Dale B. 
Fink, School-Age Child Care 
Project, Center for Research on 
Women, Wellesley College, 
Welle sley, Massachusetts 02161. 
18 pages, $3.50. Also available 
from the Policy and Planning 
Center, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, P. 0. Box 1348. 
Charleston, West Virginia 25325. 
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Prekindergarten 
Programs 

In many states, prekindergarten pro* 
grams in the public schools have become the 
most feasible solution to a social revolution 
that now confronts early childhood education. 
This revolution forces schools to examine 
and, in many instances, expand their current 
range of programs and services. The discus* 
sion that follows is a summary of Prekinder- 
garten Programs in Public Schools: A Nation* 
al and State Review by Susan L. Trostle and 
Barbara Merrill for the Policy and Planning 
Center of the Appal achia Educational Labora* 
tory. 



HKEE SHIFTS in society 
* contribute to the current public 
and legislative concern about early 
childhood education; 

1 . The family and, consequently, 
the workforce are changing. 

2. The infant and early childhood 
populations are expanding. 

3. The socioeconomic status of 
United States families is 

declining. 

Because of these 
trends, the pro* 
vision of adequate 
public services for 
all children and 
youth is one of the 
nation's most 
challenging 
priorities. 



The Problem 

Within the 
past 20 years, the 
American public 
has begun to view 
early childhood 
programs as a 
essity. Head Stan 
data and other 
evaluations of ear- 
ly intervention 
programs, such as 
the High/Scope 
Perry Preschool 
Project, reveal 
significant corre- 
lations between 
disadvantaged 
children's participation in high 
quality preschool programs and 
their later educational success and 
employment records. Although 
research has not found enduringly 
elevated IQ scores, disadvantaged 
children enrolled in preschool 
programs are less likely to be 
retained in school, less likely to be 
placed in a special education class, 
and more likely to graduate from 
high school. Researchers conclude 
that providing children with a 
cognitively enriched and 
stimulating preschool 
environment helps children 
develop a sense of preparedness 
that positively affects their 
subsequent school experience. 



How Are Schools 
Responding? 

Schools have begun to expand 
their services to include day care, 
after-school programs, provisions 
for special needs children, and 
parent training programs. Are- 
view of prekindergarten programs 
offered by state departments of 
education reveals that: 

• No state currently provides 
universal school-sponsored 
programs for prekindergarten 
children. 

• Almost half the states have begun 
initiatives to fund early 
education programs. 

• In 15 states and the District of 
Columbia, the federal govern- 
ment contributes partial funds f or 
preschool programs; another six 
states have begun similar 
initiatives. 

• Small pilot projects, rather than 
ongoing programs, characterize 
the major ty of existing state- 
funded efforts. 

• Federal funds frequently are 
available only for handicapped, 
low-income, or non-English- 
speaking children. 

• Although most prekinderganen 
programs are part-day (three or 
fewer hours per day), some states 
have either implemented full- day 
programs for four-year-olds or 
plan to do so within the next 
decade. 

• Several states expand public 
school programs to include 3-year, 
olds, although the majority of 
state-sponsored prekindergarten 
programs enroll only 4-year- 
olds. 

• Several state departments of 
education (e.g., Maryland and 
Missouri) offer services other 
than direct prekindergarten 
programs, such as resource 
guides for parents. 

The National Conference of 
State Legislatures says that, in 
1984, early childhood education was 
one of the most fruitful legislative 
areas for the states States that offer 
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programs beyond the isolated 
model are (in order of most-to-leut 
1985*86 financial commitment): 
California, New York, South 
Carolina, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Louisiana, Maryland. 
Massachusetts, and r \ ' na. 

Many school proi,. c .<j» are 
targeted specifically for at-risk 
children. At-risk status is deter* 
mined by (1) environmental or 
other risk conditions and/or (2) the 
results of screening tests. At least 
eight states now fiuid programs for 
at-risk children: Louisiana, South 
Carolina, New York, Maine, Mass- 
achusetts, Florida, Texas, and 
Illinois. All four states in the 
Appalachia Educational Labora- 
tory's Region (Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
have developed model programs 
and/or are planning initiatives for 
at-risk preschoolers. 

Implications for PcLcy 
Initiatives 

Schools reap benefits when they 
offer prekindergarten programs. 
Such programs: 

• help to reverse declining 
enrollment in public schools; 

• attract parents of young children 
to the school, thus laying the 
foundation for active parent 
involvement; 

• are eligible to receive financial 
assistance from the federal 
government, when programs are 
set up with the cooperation of the 
local government (Public Law 
96-399); 

• can achieve court- ordered 
desegregation; 

• enable schools to better serve their 
communities' needs-economi- 
cally and effectively; 

• enable school districts to retain 



competent employees and put 
fewer people out of work; and 

• provide an opportunity for all 
schools to work with local 
industries and businesses. 

Among the most frequent 
services offered by public schools to 
preschool children are: (l)full-day 
or part-day child care; (2) physical, 
intellectual, language, and socio- 
emotional screening; (3) parent 
education programs; (4) toy 
lending libraries; and (5) referral 
services. Several states are now 
committed to fostering interagency 
cooperation, especially in 
planning, implementing, and 
evaluating programs and services. 

The state's involvement in 
prekindergarten education can be 
used to: 

• establish equity and equal access 
for all children; 

• increase quantity and quality of 
programs; 

• meet diverse community needs; 

• provide flexibility of program- 
ming and services in order to 
meet individual needs; 

• publicize the cost*advantage and 
importance of prekindergarten 
programs in public schools; 

• certify early childhood personnel 
and programs; 

• establish a database on preschool 
children; and 

• involve, educate, and support the 

family. 

State funding of prekindergar- 
ten programs is best received when: 

• the funds add to the total resources 
for early education programs (not 
reduce funds for Head Start and 
other social service systems); 

• schoolsetecf to institute prekin- 
dergarten programs; 



• the schools and the community 
involve early childhood experts 
in cooperative planning; 

• teacher compensation is competi- 
tive with other occupations requir- 
ing similar college preparation ; 

• schools have the option to contract 
with an existing prekindergarten 
program; 

• standards are established, includ- 
ing staff-child ratios, group sizes, 
and quality programming; 

• adequate per-child reimburse- 
ments are established and 
enforced; and 

• the needs of children whose 
parents are employed on a 
fulltime basis are met. 

As state policymakers make 
decisions about important issue; 
affecting schoolingfor all child* 
ren, the child's developmental 
needs, family resources, and com- 
munity facilities all deserve care- 
ful consideration. Allocation of 
funds and distribution of services 
can then be determined on an equit- 
able basis. Only by experiencing 
this equity and equality of program- 
ming will all preschool children 
begin to realize their inherent birth- 
right; excellence in education. 

More Information 

A fuller discussion of the ideas 
summarized here can be found in 
the report Prekindergarten 
Programs in Public Schools: A 
National and State Review by 
Susan L. Trostle, The University of 

| Rhode Island, Kingston, end 
Barbara Merrill, Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, available 
from the Policy and Planning 
Center, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, P. 0. Box 1348, 
Charleston, West Virginia 25325, 

{44 pages. 

i 
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Prekindergarten 
Curriculum 




Many states are considering implementing or expanding prekinder- 
garten programn and services. Deciding what should be taught and 
how is a complex issue. A recent flood of professional and political 
publications discussing availability, accessibility, and quality of prekin- 
dergarten education bombard state decisionmakers. In a paper pre- 
pared for AEL's Policy and Planning Center, Oralie McAfee of Metro- 
politan State College in Denver, Colorado, reviews preschool curriculum 
issues and state policy options. A fuller discussion of the ideas summa- 
rized here can be found in the report, Prekindergarten Curriculum: 
Implications for State Policy. 



Awareness of demographic 
and social change has heightened 
the concern about the nation's chil- 
dren. Since 1980, the number of 
preschool children has increased; 
the percentage of those children 
who are ethnic minorities has also 
increased. The well-being of these 
children is in doubt. At least 25 
percent of the nation's four and 
five year olds live in poverty; more 
than half of the mothers of three 
and four year olds work outside 
the home, and the number of 
single-parent households is on the 
rise. What can the future of these 
children promise in a nation who^o 
teenage pregnancy, school drop- 
out, and infant mortality rates are 
high, and whose employers 
complain that the workforce is not 
prepared for the increasingly 
complex job market? 

Because longitudinal studies of 
children who attended quality 
preschool programs show that 
those children have exceeded 
expectations in school and society, 



policymakers are turning to early 
childhood education to overcome 
social problems including illiter- 
acy, dropping out, school faiiure, 
and poverty. 

Prekindergarten Growth 
and Expansion 

Attendance in organized 
prekindergarten programs is 
growing, but the enrollment rates 
of low-income families is not grow- 
ing as rapidly as the enrollment 
from affluent families. High- 
income families prefer and can 
afford private programs, whereas 
Black children are twice as likely to 
be enrolled in public programs, 
and Hispanics are least likely to 
enroll in any preschool. 

State involvement. Since 1980, 
the number of states involved in 
some type of prekindergarten or 
early childhood activity has grown 
from eight to 30. Most growth, 
however, has taken place in the 
private sector. 
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Only five states permit use of 
state funds for full working-day 
care. Different combinations of 
federal, state, local and private 
money support prekindergarten 
programs. 

Diversity. Participation 
requirements, adult-child ratios, 
staff qualifications, facilities, 
equipment, teaching-learning ma- 
terials, monitoring, and evaluation 
practices vary greatly, and, as a 
result, so does the quality of the 
program. 

The Call to Action 

Policymakers have been 
bombarded with professional and 
political publications that represent 
the broad public concern. Issues 
raised include the availability, ac- 
cessibility, and quality of prekin- 
dergarten education. 

Curriculum issues. Genuine 
philosophical and instructional 
differences keep the prekindergar- 
t n curriculum debate lively and 
heated. The arguments tend to be 
polarized: developmental vs. 
academic curriculum; earl;' child- 
hood vs. elementary philosophy; 
child- vs. teacher-centered activi- 
ties; indirect vs. direct instruction; 
and requiring readiness vs. adapt- 
ing the program to children's 
needs. 

Longitudinal research shows 
that quality preschool programs 



generally have a positive impact if 
they include ceitain features. 
However, caution is suggested for 
policymakers who expect similar 
successes from all preschool pro* 
grams. The highly publicized 
success stories come from small, 
well-funded, carefully controlled, 
and well-staffed programs. 

After considering the research, 
professional and political groups 
tend to support the goal -oriented, 
developmental^ appropriate cur- 
riculum. Their reports recommend 
the use of a variety of approaches 
and the desire to meet children's 
individual needs. 

Accountability. Assessment of 
students and evaluation of pro- 
grams are major professional and 
political issues. These issues are 
extremely complex, ranging from 
ethical considerations about 
eligibility to statistical characteris- 
tics of tests and research designs. 
Both formal and informal assess- 
ments can guide curricular deci- 
sions. Program evaluation not 
only informs curricular planning, 
but also affects funding decisions. 
In their search for accountability, 
policymakers should seek broader 
data than standardized tests can 
supply. New programs especially 
need time before they can show 
results. Evaluating program effects 
calls for longitudinal studies. 



Implications for State Policy 
and Action 

If prekindergarten programs 
are to fulfill their educational, 
social, and individual development 
commitment to society, families, 
and children, appropriate curricu- 
lum development must be a high 
priority for the 1990s. Education 
decisionmakers can be active in 
several areas: 

• Convene representative groups 
of citizens to guide states and 
their agencies in deciding what 
should be taught and how. 

• Foster cooperation among 
agencies that work with young 
children and their families. 

• Provide funding that not only 
supports the structural and ad- 
ministrative elements, but also 
curriculum development, cur- 
riculum guides and training 
materials, technical assistance, 
and staff development. 

• Support an integrated curricu- 
lum, curricular flexibility, and 
continuity from one level to an- 
other. 

• Provide assessment and evalu- 
ation guidelines to local pro- 
grams so that appropriate and 
equitable procedures are used. 

• Encourage and support parent 
involvement and education with 
resources and training for staff 
who work with parents. 
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Ungraded Classrooms- 
Fail-Safe Schools? 





Too many students are not 
succeeding in school, and 
_ education reformers want 

HBMI to eliminate practices that, 
they believe, cause kids to foil. 
Some say doing away with grade 
levels, especially for young chil- 
dren, is one way to do thai. 

Advocates of ungraded classes 
argue that eliminating grade levels 
can help "curb ability tracking and 
grade retention, two factors that a 
growing number of educators iden- 
tify as the detrimental precursors 
to failure for some young chil- 
dren." 1 Also, ungraded classes are 
a way "to steer schools away from 
competitive and overly academic 
instruction in the early grades and 
toward methods grounded in 
hands-on learning, play, and explo- 
ration" 1 — practices that research 
tells us are develop men tally appro- 
priate for 5- to 9-year-olds. Finally, 
ungraded primary programs elimi- 
nate the need to screen children to 
see if they are ready for school— a 
practice that flies in the face of what 
is knewn about the uneven and 
varied ways children develop. 1 

California and New York have 
appointed task forces to recom- 
mend changes in the early grades, 



but Kentucky is the only state to 
mandate the ungraded primary 
statewide. Part of the Kentucky 
Education Reform Act of 1990, the 
mandate was a response to an 
"overwhelming demand to reexam- 
ine our educational practices/ says 
Linda Hargan of the Kentucky 
Department of Education and head 
of a task force charged with de- 
signing the implementation of the 
new primary school program. 
Hargan added: 

The way we are doing it now 
is not getting the job done. 
Somewhere between 20 and 
30 percent of our children are 
being retained in kindergar- 
ten, first, and second grade, 
and we know there is a high 
correlation between children 
who are retained and those 
who drop out of school. 1 



Defining Terms 

The terms ungraded, non- 
graded, mixed-age, multigride, or 
combined classes are used inter- 
changeably. This results in a lot of 
confusion about just what the terms 
mean. 

An ungraded or nongraded 
school is a school that abandons 
grade levels. (This is not to be con- 
fused with schools that eliminate 
the use of letter "grades" to report 
student progress.) In ungraded 
programs, children of different ages 
and abilities "work together in an 
environment conducive both to 
individual and group progress 
without reference to precise grade- 
level standards or norms." 4 Teach- 
ers help children progress as far 



and as fast as they can. That's why 
Goodlad and Anderson also call 
such programs "continuous prog- 
ress." 1 Ungraded schools grow out 
of a philosophical belief that schools 
should meet children where they 
are in their growth process and 
provide a developmental^ appro- 
priate program for them, a program 
in which they can learn and not 
fail. 

In contrast, terms such as mul- 
tiage, multigrade, split-grade, or 
combined classes refer to class- 
rooms that contain students from 
more than one grade level and 
where students continue to be iden- 
tified by their grade level. Student 
groupings that follow this pattern 
grow out of economic tnd geo- 
graphic necessity, particularly in ru- 
ral areas. 

Although teachers in multi- 
grade, split-grade, or combined- 
grade classes can group their stu- 
dents across age, grade, or ability 
levels, thvy seldom do. Instead, 
they tend to graup students by 
grade and teach each grade sepa- 
rately. 17 While research shows that 
students in these multigrade classes 
benefit from being with children of 
different ages, maintaining separate 
grade levels results in an unneces- 
sary burden for teachers. Yet, these 
teaching practices persist because 
of a "strong organizational expec- 
tation that student grade-level iden- 
tities be maintained."* For example, 
state curriculum regulations require 
certain material to be taught ?.t spe- 
cific grade leveh, students are 
tested on grade-level material, state 
reporting procedures require infor- 
mation by grade level, and promo- 
tion and retention policies remain 
in place. 
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Essential Ingredients 
of Ungraded Programs 

Since ungraded classrooms are 
child-centered, they will not all look 
alike. But they can be expected to 
have at least six essential ingredi- 
ents in common. 

Goals of schooling. In un- 
graded schools, people think of the 
primary years as a developmental 
period when some children will 
move more rapidly than others. 1 
They need to see each child as a 
whole person who needs help to 
grow socially, emotionally, physi- 
cally, aesthetically, and intellectu- 
ally.uuo 

Curriculum. Ungraded 
schools structure the curriculum to 
focus on learning to leam— con- 
cepts and methods of inquiry— not 
specific content. Ungraded curricu- 
lum is integrated, not compartmen- 
talized; it is age-appropriate and 
individual-appropriate. 17 - 10 

Teaching. Teachers' roles 
change dramatiolly in ungraded 
settings. They prepare the envv 
ronment for children to learn, work 
with each other to plan the curricu- 
lum, and put kids in groups so they 
learn from each other. 1 * 10 

Materials. Ungraded class- 
rooms have a wide variety of books 
and manipulative materials for a 
wide range of interests, ages, learn- 
ing styles, end reading abilities. 
Grade-level textbooks are stum- 
bling blocks to change, but some 
materials for whole-language read- 
ing, mathematics manipulatives, 
and technology-based writing are 
suitable for the ungraded, mixed- 
age approach.* 10 

Assessment. Children's prog- 
ress in ungraded programs is meas- 
ured not in terms of grade-levels 
but in terms of each child's past in- 
dividual performance. Assessment 
is continuous and comprehensive — 
taking into consideration all aspects 
of growth. 10 - 11 



Grouping patte .is. Children 
in ungraded settings work in small 
groups with flexible age bounda- 
ries. Those groups provide oppor- 
tunities for children tc have fre- 
quent contact with other children 
of different personalities, back- 
grounds, abilities, and interests, as 
well as different ages. They come 
in contact with as many sensory, 
concrete experisnces as pos- 
sible. 1 ^" 

That's what Kentucky wants. 
The state ungraded the K-3 "to al- 
low the 5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds to 
see what 8-year-olds can do and to 
leam from that,* says Jack Foster, 
Kentucky Secretary for Education 
and the Humanities. "It replicates 
real life in the classroom because 
every one of those kids goes out 
there not to learn what other kids 
their same age can do, but to be 
like the big kids." 12 

Nationwide Interest 

Interest in ungraded programs 
may be the result of several related 
groups urging a moredevelopmen- 
tally sound way to teach young 
children. Forexajnpl^ the National 
Governors' Association challenges 
schools to allow "more varied 
grouping arrangements that pro- 
mote student interaction and co- 
operative efforts but are not lim- 
ited to conventional age-grading 
practices." 1 1 

The Council of Chief State 
School Officers observes that abil- 
ity grouping in elementary class- 
rooms results in considerably dif- 
ferent learning environments 
among groups, while heterogene- 
ous grouping can make these in- 
equitable learning environments 
less likely. 1 * 

The National Association of 
State Boards of Education supports 
new primary units that provide de- 
velopmentally paced learning for 
4- to 8-year-olds. 15 

The National Association for 
the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYQ, which stops short of pro- 



moting ungraded primaiy schools, 
identifies ungradedness as one a$4 
poet of developmental^ appropri™ 
ate practice. 1 * 



Overwhelming Research 

While we don't have a lot of 
research on ungraded programs, 
"we've made remarkable break- 
throughs in understanding the de- 
velopment of children, the devel- 
opment of learning, and the climate 
that enhances that/ says Ernest 
Boyer of The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 11 
Kentucky's Hargan concurs, "We 
have a sound research base about 
how young children learn. What we 
lack now is a change in our prac- 
tices to match what we know/' 3 

How children learn. Young 
children learn best through active, 
hands-on teaching methods like 
games and dramatic play. "What 
looks like play to adults is actually 
the work of childhood, developing 
an understanding of the world." 1 
The mow effective way to t*ach 
young children is to capitalize on 
their natural inclination to learn 
through play. 

Data on attitudes and peer re- 
lations have "tended overwhelm- 
ingly to favor" classes with students 
of mixed ages — graded or un- 
graded. But comparisons of stu- 
dent performance in graded and un- 
graded schools are inconclusive, 
partly because researchers failed to 
establish clear distinctions between 
the graded and ungraded settings 
they were comparing. Researchers 
agree, however, that students in un- 
graded classrooms do not fall be- 
hind and that they are more likely 
to enter the fourth grade with their 
classmates. Also, minority students, 
boys, underachieves, and low-in- 
come students benefit most from 
ungraded classrooms, but all stu- 
dents attending ungraded schools 
are more likely to have good men- 
tal health and positive attitudes to- 
ward school. Further, the likelihood 
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!»f positiveattitudesand better aca- 
demic achievement improves the 
onger studentsareln an ungraded 
program. 4 

Classroom practices. Un- 
graded programs in the 1960s were 
associated with a lack of struc- 
ture." Since that time, the 
NAEYC and the National Asso- 
ciation of Early Child hood Special- 
ists in State Departments of Edu- 
cation have researched develop- 
mentally appropriate practices and 
clearly articulated the necessary 
structure on which to build a good 
program. 1 1 

In addition peer-tutoring— 
encouraging children to learn from 
one another—is a practice espe- 
cially compatible with ungraded 
classrooms. More important, it is 
likely to have a positive effect on 
student learning. Research shows 
that organized and focused tutor- 
ing benefits tutors and learners. 

«her, students who are tutored 
"erform students who have not 
i tutored. 4 

Cooperative learning— small 
student groups that permit every 
student to participate in the com- 
pletion of a clearly assigned task- 
is another practice that, research 
•hows, can result in significant in- 
creases in student achievement, 
interpersonal relations, motivation 
to leant, and student self-esteem. 
For these groups to be effective, 
atudents need to be trained in co- 
operative work behaviors, and 
teachers must orchestrate the im- 
plementation of group work. 4 



What States Can Do 

What is best for young chil- 
dren and their education is well- 
known, but putting all of those 
principles into practice is not easy. 




To improve the chances of success 
for ungraded programs, states can 
encourage the use of new develop- 
ments, as well as tried-and-true 
strategies. Some of these strategies 
are discussed below. 

Put computers In the 
classroom. Computers facilitate 
learning, information gathering, 
and management activities in the 
classroom. With computers, stu- 
dents can lerrn Independently, re- 
trieve information from computer 
databases, and use the computer 
word processor to c/ganize that 
information. Teachers can use the 
computer not only as a teaching 
tool, but also as a convenient way 
to document the work children do 
and how they do it. 4 

Permit site-based decision- 
making. Site-based decisionmak- 
ing— the shifting of authority for 
certain eduction decisions from 
state and district offices to school 
building staff-gives teachers the 
latitude to design the most appro- 
priate education program for that 
school's students. This not only 
strengthens the implementation of 
ungraded programs, it also permits 
diversity from one school to an- 
other. 

Provide for teacher training 
and involvement. Reaching chil- 
dren at their individual level of 
development requires sophisti- 
cated, skillful teaching— the most 
critical variable in the effectiveness 
of ungraded, multiage grouping 4 
Some teachers have difficulty im- 
plementing this kind of approach. 
The reason? "Our teachers are not 
all trained for it," says Sharon 
Kagan, Yale University. 1 ' Not only 
do teachers need training, they also 
need to be involved. 

Schools that have instituted an 
ungraded program find that teach- 



ers adjust better when they're in- 
volved in the planning and deci- 
sionmaking. 

Encourage parent education 
and Involvement. Parent accep- 
tance of ungraded programs is 
essential. When parents of stu- 
dents in ungraded classrooms see 
that their children like school, get 
along with other children, and 
team to be good thinkers, "they 
become convinced ."' 1 

Provide for ungraded 
materials. Teachers need access 
to and information about appro- 
priate materials for a variety of age 
and developmental levels. Teach- 
ing in an ungraded classroom can 
seem overwhelming when all the 
standard classroom materials are 
geared to single grades. 

Summary 

Moving to ungraded pro- 
grams—a developmentally appro- 
priate praciice for 5- through 8- 
year-olds— is a fundamental 
change. Kentucky's Hargan sums 
it up this way: 

It's a change from confor- 
mity to diversity; from se- 
quential, step-by-step ap- 
proaches to self-paced and 
developmentally paced ap- 
proaches; from age and abil- 
ity grouping to multiage, 
multiability grouping. It 
means moving from the no- 
tion that the child should fit 
the school to a notion that 
the school should fit the 
child, from segregating spe- 
cial programs to integrating 
special programs, from 
competition to cooperation, 
and from failure-oriented to 
success-oriented schools. 1 
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Troject STEPS Outreach Proposal Abstract 

The Child Development Centers of the Blucgrass, Lexington, Kentucky, proposes an 
Outreach Project for Project STEPS (Sequenced Transition to Eaucation in the Public 
Schools). Project STEPS, and HCEEP Demonstration Project, developed a community- 
wide interagency model for the transition of children with disabilities from preschool to 
education in the public schools. The Outreach Project proposes to disseminate End 
replicate the STEPS model statewide in Kentucky in conjunction witn the Kentucky 
Department of Education (responsible for 3-5 services), the Kentucky Cabinet for Human 
Resources Department for Mental Health/Mental Retardation (Lead Agency for 0-2 
services), and Head Start. This process-oriented model includes four components: 

1. A dmin ' stra tion - establishing community-wide interagency channels of 
communication, policies, procedures, forms and timelines for the transition 
process and for facilitating the three remaining STEPS components 

2 gt£ff_ I nvolvement - providing sending and receiving agency staff with 
information and skills needed to work as an interagency team along with 
families in the transition process both on a system and child basis 

3 # family Involvement - providing families with information and skills needed 
to work effectively with the interagency team in the transition process 
including (a) team based service planning and delivery and (b) accessing 
services pr «vided by agencies other than the child's primary service 
provider 

4, Child Preparation - child assessment and instructional strategies for school 
and home use designed to help the child acquire skills needed to function 
in integrated educational environments 

By the end of the Project, a statewide training and technical assistance network will be 
in place for transition from Early Intervention Programs to Preschool Programs and from 
Preschool Programs to School-Age Programs. This will include: 

1. Regional interagency teams of Core Facilitators will be established and will 
have skills and materials for conducting STEPS model training and 
replication in local communities. Core Facilitators will include 
representation form the three (3) regional networks in Kentucky responsible 
for training and technical assistance to local programs: 

a. 5 Kentucky Department of Education, EArly Childhood Regional 
Training Centers for local school districts 

b. 4 Head Start Specially Funded Cluster Coordinators 

c. 14 Mental Health/Mental Retardation (MH/MR) Regions 

2. A statewide network of transition model replication sites will be established 
in integrated educational settings in each of the 14 MH/MR Regions 
involving in each locale at least on school district, MH/MR Early 
Intervention and Preschool, and Head Start program. 

3. 23 regional Core Facilitators and 260 local program staff will be trained 
in the STEPS model. 

4. 280 children and families will participate in effective transition procedures 
adopted by the 14 replication sites. 

2'J3 



Mnj V Outcomes F rom Projgct STEPS 

State/Regional/Local Awareness & Experience with STEPS & Interagency 
Coordination 

Trained Reg'onal Teams 

m 

14 Replication Sites 
Statewide Dissemination 
State Transition Policy 
Project Products 
Continuation Plan 
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P1PC (Preschool Interagency Planning Council) Starter Kit 

coordination and a PIPC is a good way of doing this. 

T 1 e ample tetter to ser.d to aggies inviting them to the PIPC organizational meeting 

I! So^WsfpipSg (may also be mailed out in advance, but have extras at the 

JteSw Coordination: Making It Work • describes organizational and group dynamics 

b NeeT/^eV'Sstnbufe'aPend of first PIPC meeting for members to send or 
hrine back to 1 second meeting. Surrey confirms who will participate and what 
each^Jency hopes to Tccomplish in PIPC which, in turn, will help the group set 

priorities, 
c. Summary of PIPCs in Kentucky. 

Th* first nuestion is "Who gets the kit?" In other words, which agencies should be invited to 
7nin Sis will var^ from community to community. It is recommended that communities start 

at first. 

Once agencies have been targeted, set a date, time and meeting site It may be advisable to 
rhlck wit a few key prospective members in setting the date. The purposes of the first 
m^tin Tub 1 to acquaint the participants to what a -PIPC is, (2) to give participants a chance 

n dlrnSe wtohe? or not there is a desire to form a PIPC. Choose the meeting date, time 
Sd^^tiw^iSdng site with these purposes in mind. A more informal setting 1 
^^d^^MShiinti and allow time for visiting. Better yet, have a breakfast 

or lunch meeting. 

Send out a letter of invitation to the meeting. Be sure to enclose an RSVP. Follow with a 
S^^ ir^m^TUk the meeting up among your colleagues. Communicate enthusiasm 
and an attitude of "this is a meeting you'll not want to miss. 

-r„ «Pt * ptpp started someone is going to have to take charge. Someone will have to set the 
To get a ?l?c ^?;.f^^S in ^ 0T tw o. This person will have to provide leadership 
meeting up and chair the firs ° r ^ der or secretary and other officers the group 

fS i BeS f5ffi'i?SS item for «?e second meeting if the group 

^^^2SMSh For some gfoups, it may be necessary for -the W£> 
terier to sen/e in that capacity for several meetings until the group has more of a sense tot 
idenUty A cntical factor W however, is for the leader to cultivate that group identity. The 
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10. 

11. 



SSSS-S ? ■ ^"Stf £KM£5 m e mber 

Keep everyone mvo lved. As th group esUD «PH« , , tae committees, e.g. 
ftTJSSfit UTS TsU f Sp h m e e P n«! a committee for family 
involvement, or a committee for transition administration. 



Group Dynamics 
1. 



3. 



There is no olace for an "us and them" mentality. Be willing to identify both problems 

Sm l desire to know and understand their programs and problems. They are 
lesTutely to change a position when they are asked to defend it. 
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LETTER OF INVITATION TO PIPC ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 



Dear 



*r* interested in starting a PIPC in our area. You may know that a PIPC is a Preschool 
cS2J2i. It is a group of agencies that join together to coordinate services 
^vSS^S^t^^i disabilities ! There are PIPCs already established in many 
communities in the state. 

PIPCs help communities coordinate and expand existing services. Such coordination has always 
hJnefmed the children and families we serve. With the recent passage of federal legislation 
under PL ^l^S^coo^a^ will be even more important and PIPC is a good 
^K'wilWbe joining together in this area *™ 
network of PIPCs working together to improve services. It is a real opportunity. 

Our PIPC organizational meeting is scheduled for: 
Date and Time: 
Location: 

Please use the enclosed RSVP to let us know if you can attend. Hope to see you at the 
meeling! • Sincerelv, 



PIPC Meeting RSVP 

Name: ™ e: 



Agency: _ 
Address: 



Phone: 



I can attend Yes .„ No 

I cannot attend but am interested in PIPC 



Please return by . . — ■ 10 * 



FRIC c ' u 



lea der needs to conduct the meeting m such , a way »^ t 3gt^£%'%£ 
&3Tv^'A ~r G?ou n membeTi must fee, they are going to their own 
meedng ^notThe meeting of the person who is servmg as group leader. 

A. the organizational meeting, it is important to convey a Men ^ » l . mos |^ e w l ? th "§S 
acqudntedf" Name tags including W^^SSS tSLtai tSwPC The endosed 
informal atmosphere however *ere. l^^^^^^xm^. Meeung 
materials can be used or adapted » e^bUshed P1PC or from a state agency 

organizers may find »«.^ u J£ rt h n ^ Sd other encouragement to 

come to the organizational meeting to share >™™ a "™ \% m , he office of Education for 
the group. Information on established FIPC.S can or opainea 11 w i Frankfort, KY 

Exceptional Children. l^^jKB^OTS^^^Kh ™* Mental 



Good luck! 
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PRESCHOOL INTERAGENCY PLANNING COUNCIL SURVEY 



l. Agency Name: 



Mailing Address: 



Phone: 



PIPC Contact Person: 



(Name) (Title) 

Agency Head: 



(Name) (Title) 

2 Please provide a brief description of the services that you provide to preschool children 
(ases birth through 5 years) with disabilities. Please write in a bnef narrative paragraph 
telling basically (1) whom you serve, (2) geographic restrictions, (3) type of service(s), (4) 
eligibility requirements, etc. 



3 Please identify ways in which you would like to work with PIPC in addressing community 
* needs (please 'rate by number with number 1 being the thing that should oe tirst priority): 

Transition 

Public Awareness on the Need for Early Intervention/Special Education 

Joint Staff Training 

Cross Program Visitation 

Joint Parent Training 

Sharing of Materials 

Child Find/Screening 



4. Do you know other agencies which should be involved in PIPC? 

Agency Name Contact Person Phone 
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PIPC (Preschool Interagency Planning Council) Organization 

Meeting Agenda 

Introductions 

What is a PIPC and how did they get started? 

Why is there a need? 

■ coordinate services 

■ improve services 

■ PL 99-457 

■ Kentucky Education Reform Act 
What can a PIPC accomplish? 

What are additional benefits? 

* 

What are tips on making a PIPC work? 

■ organizational strategies 

■ group dynamics 

DECISION: Do we form a PIPC? 

If so, plans for the next meeting: 

■ survey to complete and bring or send back 

■ plans for choosing a chairperson and recorder 

■ plans for next meeting 

Adjournment 3 0 
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EDUCATION AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN OUTREACH 



Agencies and Location 

SEA: Kentucky Department of 
Education. (KNcc of 
Education lor Exceptional 
Children 



Statewide 



Early Childhood 
Training Centers 

5 across Kentucky 



Regional 



Local School Districts 

176 in all 120 
Kentucky counties 



Current Services 

1) Responsible for programs 
providing special education 
and related services to 
handicapped children oges 
3-21 

2) Monitors compliance with 
federal and state law 

3) Provides training and TA to 
local programs 

4) Planning for service 
expansion down to age 3 by 
1990*91 

5) Primary Focus: local school 
districts. 



1) rrovidc training and TA to 
agencies serving 
handicapped children ages 
3-5. 

2) Primary Focus: local school 
districts. 



1) Serve handicapped children 
beginning at age 3 
A limited number 



2) 



serve 



children under age 5 

rrimarily by operating 
lead Starts or MII/MK 
affiliates or via contracts 
with these programs. New 
byt limited services are 
developing through TL 99- 
457 funding. 
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Anticipated Outreach Impact 

1) Transition network 
statewide using consistent 
and effective procedures. 

2) Stale Liaison trained in 
transition and available 
to provide ongoing 
training and TA 

3) Project products located 
at stale office 

4) All regional and local 
programs aware of 
STEPS model 

5) At least 1 PIPC and 
Replication Sile available 
in every region 
statewide. 

6) Multi-level interagency 
network statewide al 
regional und local levels 
for planning and 
implementing service 
expansion for PL 99- 
457, Section 619, 
compliance. 

1) Have available consistent 
transition porccdurcs and 
effective interagency 
network with the region. 

2) Effective working 
relationships established 
with regional staff from 
other 2 state networks 

3) Regional staff trained in 
transition and available 
to provide ongoing 
training and TA 

4) Project products located 
at regional office. 

5) All programs within 
region aware of STEPS 
model. 

6) At least 1 TIPC and 
Replication Sil4e in every 
region. 

1) 14 local Replication sites 
with effective transition 
procedures and PirCs 

2) Effective transition 
procedures in place for 
children, families, and 
staff at each site. 

3) Programs not scrvinp as 
project Replication Sites 
wili have available in 
their region replication 
sites for TA in adopting 
transition procedures, 
products, and training 



MU/MR Agencies Participating In Outreach 



Agencies and Location 

Lead Agency: Cabinet for 
Human Resourc e • , 
Department for Menial Ileal th 
and Mental Retardation 
(MII/MR) 



Statewide 



Menial Ileal th/Mcntal 
Retardation Regions 
(MU/MR) 

14 across Kentucky 



Private Non-profit 
Agencies Operated 
by or Subcontractecs of 
MU/MR Region 

Programs in 73 of 120 
Kentucky Counties 



Current Services 

1) Pro ride funding and related 
moitoring, training, and TA 
to local pro? ate non-profit 
programs serving 
handicapped children ages 
birth to 5 years - programs 
affiliated with the MU/MR 
regions. 

2) Lead agency for developing 
and implementing the stale 
plan for complinace with 
Part II, PL 99-457 (Birth to 
2 surriccs) 



1) Provide funding flow 
through and related 
monitoring to local 
programs. 

2) Provide training and TA to 
affiliate programs 

3) Conduct regional planning 
for MIL/MR Services 



1) Provide early intervention 
services (0-2); most nome- 
based in rural areas. 

2) Provide preschool services; 
most center-based in West 
and Central Kentucky and 
home-based in East 
Kentucky. 



Anticipated Oulreach Impact 

1) Transition network 
statewide using consistent 
and effective procedures. 

2) Stale Liaison trained in 
transition and aTailable 
to profide ongoing 
training and TA. 

3) Project products locateds 
at state office 

4) All regional and local 
programs aware of 
STEFS model. 

5) At least 1 FITC and 
Replication Site available 
in every region 
statewide 

6) Multi-level interagency 
network statewide at 
regional and I coal levels 
for planning and 
implement* ling program 
for rkrt 11, PL 99^57 
(0-2) and transition into 
3-5 services. 

1) Have available consistent 
transition procedures and 
effective interagency 
network with region. 

2) Effective working 
rdationshops established 
with regional staff from 
other 2 state networks 

3) Regional stalT trained in 
transition and available 
to provide ongoing 
tranining and TA. 

4) Project products located 
at regional office. 

5) All programs within 
region aware of steps 
model. 

6) At least 1 nrC and 
Replication Site in every 
region. 

1) 14 local Replication sites 
with effective transition 
procedures and FIFCs 

2) Effective transition 
procedures in place for 
children, families, and 
staff at each site. 

3) Programs not serving as 
project Replication Sites 
will have available in 
their region replication 
sites for TA in adopting 
transition procedures, 



Head Start Agencies Participating In Oulrcach 



Agencies and Location 

Head Start Trnining and 
Technical Assistance (TA) 
Center and Head Start Stale 
Liaison Office 



Statewide 



Current Services 

1) Multi-state project 
providing statewide training 
and TA to local Head 
Starts. 



Head Start Clusters 



4 across Kentucky 



1) Provide trnining and TA to 
local Head Starts. 



Local Head Start 
Programs 



33 programs serving 
106 of 120 Kentucky 
Counties 



1) Services for children age 3- 
4 years old. 

2) Two counties have infant 
projects 



Anticipated Oulrcach Impact 

1) Transition network 
statewide using consistent 
and effective procedures. 

2) Stale Liaison trained in 
transition and available 
to provide ongoing 
training and TA. 

3) Project products located 
at stale office. 

4) All regional and local 
programs aware of 
STEPS model. 

5) At least 1 PITC and 
Replication Site available 
in every region 
statewide. 

6) Other stales in multi- 
stale project area will 
have available transition 
personnel and products. 

1) Have available consistent 
transition procedures and 
effective i interagency 
network with region. 

2) Effective working 
rdatioashops established 
with regional staff from 
other 2 state networks 

3) Regional staff trained in 
transition and available 
to provide ongoing 
tranining and TA. 

4) Project products located 
at regional office. 

5) All programs within 
region aware of STEPS 
model. 

€) At least 1 TIPC and 
Replication Site in every 
region. 

1) 14 local Replication sites 
with effective transition 
procedures and PIPCs 

2) Effective # transition 
procedures in place for 
children, families, and 
stafT at each site 

3) Proprams not serving as 
project Replication Sites 
will have available in 
their region replication 
sites for TA in adopting 
transition procedures, 
products, and training 



PRESCHOOL INTERAGENCY PLANNING COUNCILS i (PIPC) 
Kentucky's Network of Local Interagency Councils for 
Services to Children Birth - 5 with Special Needs 



History 
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in 1983. agencies in Lexington, KY servinj l^^^^^^M 
formed a Preschool ^"gsncy Planing S^e^M «»» of local agency had 
Pri ° r ^ffiKSS se^c« 'fofcLdrentthdisaoilities under the age of 5 years 
Sre^uWod K^5. PIPC was formed in response to the system of 

s^ces at ^SSZgESZSffi not coordinated, could lead to service 
fragmentation on a system and child/family level, 

years and their families. 

P,PC proved to be an '^"^^n^^^J^^ 
coordination came to be seen not as something ex ra that 0 ; ies and 

or resource that agencies used to me t the ne eds < ^ b « ^P= an t0 s g ee the need 

^^STSSSSS S£S name sich J^nlragency Coordinating 
Council to be more reflective of a birth - 5 focus. 

T„ 1984 the Kentucky Department of Education Early Childhood State Planning Grant 
In me rwcniumjr y-y f„-v„ pipr Hcvplonment It set up a method ot peer 
became a vehicle for stimulating further PIPC oe «'°P m «" t - " ? u P, anling t0 for m a 
mentoring to link individuals from establ "^«^ s w '*J| r °X It provided 

PIPC. It promoted vis. gtayw ne wo rta g finite™ * hese grants were 

P^lic awareness campaigns, to 
conduct interagency training and to establish transition procedures. 

T yrrent Status 

There are now more than 40 PIPCs in all geographic areas of Kentucky in both urban 
and rlral settings. This statewide PIPC Network: 

helps local communities improve services in response to local resources and needs 

promoies lmc ^ , community and statewide basis ana 

3. facilitates 5 faf sTatewide program development and implementation in 

response^ ^ 7 fof preschool children with disabilities (Part B, 
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Section 619) and for infants and toddlers with disabilities (Part H) and their 

b Kentucky Education Reform Act provisions for educational programs for 
preschool children with disabilities and 4 year old children who are at- 
risk (free lunch eligible) and for Family Resource Centers which include 
services for children (and families) beginning at age 2 years 

c Interagency collaboration initiative through a variety of federal state and/or 
local programs such as education, health, social services, Head Start, etc. 

PTPC Focus 

The focus of each P1PC is locally determined. An overall common purpose is 

to coordinate and improve services to young children with special needs through 
interagency approaches which are both programmatically sound and cost 
effective. 

In most instances, PIPCs focus on: 

1. Children ages birth through 5 years and their families 

l Children with a variety of special needs e.g. disabilities at-risk ect.) 

3. Services available from a variety of agencies and disciplines that have an early 

intervention and preschool" orientation ..... • u«u „ 

4 System coordination rather than service coordination for individual children and 

families (although some PIPCs include this focus) 

|Vtembership 

PTPC membershio varies in each community to reflect local needs. Typical membership 
*™to$X™*™*on providers, programs affiliated with Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation Boards, public schools, and Head Start. It may also include parents. 

medical staff (doctors, nurses, health department staff), 
social sen-ice agency staff, child care staff, ect. 

Volunta ry vs Mandated 

PIPCs are voluntary related to establishment, membership and activities. State agencies 
highly encourage but do not mandate PIPCs. 

State Level Facilitation 

State level initiative help to promote and reinforce the need for and benefits of 
in eragency o d nation through PIPCs. For the most part, these initiatives are ■ lo* ? ost 
relaed to funding and manpower and reflect building interagency 
-into" a variety of structures within the system rather than having a separate PIPC 

l trUCtU KYTCC - Policies developed by the Interagency Coordinating Council (ICC) under 
p L 99:4 57 part H recognize and reinforce the existence of local PIPCs. The ICC 
relies f heavily mPIPCs 8 for input on policy developments related to infants and 
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toddlers with disabilities and their families. In some cases, PIPCs participate in 
model project pilot sites. ;„.»„„ nt . v administrative core team consists of 

1EL£ia ^^ A jK^^^S*S^S^ Cabinet for Human 
representatives o 'the Kentucky De ^mem ^ a Slan 

Resources (Part " Lead Agency, «am meets monthly to coordinate interagency 
Collaboration Grant in 1990). The team meeis mom» J ... 5 ana the r 
program planning and implementator . for «^ e " »8« ^ «h = year 

families. P1PC coordtnatton : is not . ^ ^^^bSm^ P r °S rams and 
sense. However, the ^^™!S£w« team mirrors agency 
issues which impact «^|^^HiSW "tooeMe the likelihood that 
membership of local PIPCs. ine ' core . wiI , promole interagency 

SSSSS55Sff-S aid S^ToSgencie/actively solicit P1PC 
input on policy and program development. 

Statewide. PTPC F T ^ s f nnims __ e a time for P i PC s to network with each other, 
a. Euipojis - These forums are a time '™r coordination, and to acquire 
to receive training, to foster interagency c ° oru " ,A ' - . { { d t0 
information on current initiatives . ^^ssue^at th ^St te ^vd r 
programs operated by or through the KY ^Partmem 01 w , 

Essies parUcularly related to how proposed state programs and polices 

w U imparl local implementation and interagency issues 

t- Th. KVntuclrv Department of Education and the i_aoinei iur 

7 alUn The' meetings are operated by a meeting facilitator and recorder 
Thes are P1PC members elected to annual terms. Each forum 
concludes with plans and an agenda for the next meeting. 
7 The Kentucky Department of Education and Cabinet for Human 
Resources rotate assistance to the forums in the form of circulation 
« Si not ces and minutes (taken by the P1PC recorder), 
w ,i^« T4derany funded Early Childhood Outreach Project, Project 
cf^^l'udes a HPC article in each issue. . PIPC activities ar< t abo 
M e hUehtea fa the state newsletter of the KY Division for Early Childhood 
B bo h newsletters are sent to the PIPC mailing list. 
2?or kT This is available through the Kentucky Department of 

letter, agenda and survey). 



c. 



d. 



e. 



5. 



6 Protect and Program Guidelines - State agency funding applications, 
program guidelines and technical assistance materials refer to the existence 
of PIPCs and reinforce the need for local interagency coordination. These 
are disseminated on an interagency basis to all PIPCs and agencies that are 
impacted directly and indirectly. For example, the dissemination of and 
training for the application for state Kentucky Department of Education 
funds to implement preschool programs for children with disabilities 
includes not only school districts (responsible lead agency) but also the 
programs with which local school districts are encouraged to collaborate 
on service delivery such as Head Start and early intervention providers. 

7 Training and JfrhmaA Assistance - Various state agencies and 
organizations adhere to a philosophy that agencies that learn together have 
a greater likelihood of working together. A common knowledge base is a 
great equalizer in interagency coordination where equality and balance of 
power are such critical elements. Nearly all training sponsored by the 
Kentucky Department of Education, the Cabinet for Human Resources and 
Head Start is publicized through the PIPCs to attract an interagency 
audience. The Kentucky DEC sponsors an early childhood strand at two 
annual special education conferences. It is customary for these strands to 
feature one of more sessions related to a PIPC and to have PIPC 
information tables to showcase PIPC activities. 

8 Prniect STEPS - This is a federally funded project through the Early 
Education Program for Children with Disabilities (formerly Handicapped 
Children-s Early Education Program). It was an early childhood transition 
Demonstration Project in Kentucky from 1984 to 1987 and is a statewide 
Outreach Project for 1989-1992. THis project has established a statewide 
interagency training and technical assistance network at the state, regional, 
and local level through the state networks for education, Part Ha and Head 
Start Regional staff from these three networks have all been trained in 
how to help establish a PIPC and have been given resource materials on 
this topic. Finally, each Project STEPS local replication site is required 
to have a PIPC. 

Lo gistics 

Most PIPCs meet monthly in regularly scheduled meetings Most have a chair and 
recorder. Many use committees for special projects. Most focus on selected activities 
annually based on group identified priorities. The meeting site is often rotated to foster 
cross program visitation. 

(geographic Area 

There is no prescribed geographic area served by the PIPCs. Rather the | PIPCs ; are 
most typically established along common service boundaries. This may be n 
community, county or multi-county basis. Currently, PIPCs exist in all areas of the 
state, but do not fully represent all communities in Kentucky. 
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Financing 

wka. n» i. » «-*».*• M ?1PC ' "*•* ' 

foundations and service organizations (e.g. local advising supp t 

activities as a way to accompli* individual agencies share such as 

5 PaSduetto cover the costs of P1PC activities such as mailings or charging a 

6 ojj an annual basis so that 
6 - LTaccornpanifng expenses are likewise shared through rotation. 

rnmmnn PIP r Activities 

school. . . ff 

3 4 ; ^^ZXffiZ!^ ^ m for presch001 children w,th 

5 "awareness concerning the benefits of early intervention and services 
available in dissem ina,ion of PIPC brochures 

b interviews with the media . 

rmhlic sneakine and booths at information fairs 

materials and equipment. 
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Establishing a single point, of entry system through a PIPC for case 
management/service coordination. t t t 

Community-wide Child Find and screening activities. 
Collaboration with local universities on special training grants. 
Advocacy for early intervention and preschool services with ^er groups n the 
commumty such as physicians, therapists, the public schoo s, child care council, 
?he lead agency and regional mental health/mental retardation board. 
CoordTnadon with physicians and common local policies and joint trajrung , on 
colSblc diseases and use of medical procedures (e.g. catheterization), first 

• i J ^^^^^^ 



Coo^nau ? o R n of local policies, procedures and forms for compliance with PL 9* 
457 and other legal requirements for programs for young children with special 

Community-wide interagency planning regarding service expansion and further 
coordination related to PL 99-457. t 
Advocacy for passage of state and federal legislation. 



Stephens, April 1991 
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INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 
MAKING IT WORK 

Accessing services for children with special needs ™^J^'^%&2^ 
from a fragmented service delivery system L^P 0S = d d ° f u idS Th™ no easy ways to 
variety of program orientations, ehgitabty on can help children'and their 

"unlock" these doors. However, thtougk ' ""EV^^ service agency to another, 

fluies in accessing services and m matonr ihe ransmon rom one sem «^ while 

wkw^F 1 ^ is facilitated by basic 

orgaMrationaJ strategic** and principles of group dynam.cs. 
Organizational Strategies 

Start with agencies which are genuinely interested « 

, tToo!e\ regular meeting date and time, e.g. the first Tuesday of each month. 
3. Elect a chairperson for the group. ■ „,.,„ of . ac h meeting to circulate among 

. fn^v^ 

simple needs assessment to .de uufyserv ces gov ^ d ^ t ^ s m ( ^^ embership it sma ll) or 

«ft ^mon^ll**^ .he foundation for an 

ultimate group identity. . rt Goa i, can and should change 

5. Establish one of more goals ... in Toll letting, onorities can 
with lime and as ttangs « aecomp 1 n *f * 'S and the community at-large. (2) 
be established based on (1) needs of _mdiv dual ^ encl " J"° 1 Uy in place , 0 assist in 

,he degree to; "^.P^^. WSJSr^h or other sources with 

»^r^»U^»&"Att! which ha/ahigh likelihood 
of ucce s and which will give the group some ■ v»Wiw. jons 

8 SSrTS, Tnatun? «a?and"have reasonable goals. Set the group up for 

^go™^ «- < he m£mbe " W bmld 

"trust" in e*ch other and in the group itself. 
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FIGURE i 



icky Agencies Providing Direct flnd Support Service* 
landicapped Children Uirtli - 5 Years 

relationship of Statd Regional and Local Programs* 

i 

[ » STATE LEV jTT " 



Kentucky Dept. 
ducation, Office of 
ation for 
ptlonal Children 

Special education 
^gular education repre- 
^ation w len possible) 



Lead Agency: Cabinet 
for Human Resources 
Dept for Mental Health 
Mental Retardation 



REGIONAL L E VEL 



Clonal Training 
era for Early 
j h oo d S pe cial Edu cation 



d with )19 Discretionary 



U Mental Health/ 
Mental Retardation 
Regions 



KHSA and Muitistatc 
Head Start Training 
and Technical 
Assistance Resource 
Training** 



Z3 



4 Spec in 1 1 y Funded 
Coordinators*** 



LOCAL L E VEL 



Local School 
riots in all 120 
ucky Counties 



Early Intervention 
and/or Preschool 
Programs in 73 
Counties 



33 Head Start Programs 
serving 106 count ies 



a on local programs was accurate , as of the date of development of the 
;PS Project Grant proposal in 1989; some numbers have changed, but they 

relatively accurate, 
lis model at the State level for Head Start was chosen duo to no state 
ice for Head Start. As of 1991, KY has a Head Start State Collaboration 
nt tjhirh is being involved in a "State Liaison 11 capacity. 
- ERLC3 J 1 1 1 nh B*«Hon TV PAP. 




Ro les 

State Liaisons (1 Ed, 1 MH/MR, 2 HSj 

1. Advise on state issues, 

2. Disseminate materials. 

3. Insure state coordination 
A . Recommend policy. 

3. Input on continuation plans. 



23 Core Facilitators 

1. Advise on issue and policies. 

2. Provide training and technical 
assistance to local sites (14 teams). 

3. Disseminate materials. 

4. Recommend state policy. 

5. Develop continuation plan. 



14 Replication Sites (local team of at 

least 1 MH/MR, 1 Ed, 
1 Head Start) 

1. Replicate/adapt STEPS. 

2. De model for other sites. 

3. Provide input on products and policy 

5 Round 1 sites 1990-91 
9 Round 2 sites 1991-92 
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Figure 3 



Project STEPS Statewide Replication Model 
Interrelationship of Agencies and Project 



Liaiso-n . 

^ Trainln»/M*"gi»ls > 



PROJECT 



State 
Agencies 



Facilitate 

Project 

Involvement 



Training/ Technical ^ 



STEPS 



OUTREACH 



Assistance/Materials 

roncnltation/Project 



STAFF 



Evaluation 



Regional Core 
Facilitators 



Trainine/Tec hnical v, 



Assistance/Materials 

Direct Replication per 
Negotiate * Contracts \ 



Project Evaluation 



\i* Regional 
Replication Sices 



Disseminate 
Information and 
Materials 



Local Agencies 



Facilitace 
Replication 



Serve as 
Model Site 
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rigure A 

» < STFPS Replication (Mll/MR) Regions 
'(^""l^m. Soloed Per Region) 



P - Preschool Interagency Planning Councils 
- - Earl intervention and Preschool Services 

affiliated with Mll/MR Region* (mostly 

home-based in Eastern KY) 
* - Head Start Services for Children ages 3-4 

Mnhl, in all counties to children 
Services available in ail c limited 
flge 5 through local 5. 

rn°Src°a V s a e 1 s: ,l ci:se 0 are Head Starts or 
MH/MR affiliated programs operated by 
the school district. 
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Preface 

This article Is a product of the 
Interdepartmental Capacity-Building Project, 
a program through which two departments of 
state government — Education and Human 
Services — have worked cooperatively In areas 
of mutual Interest and responsibility. During 
1978-79. the protect conducted a pilot 
study In which the quality of child care center 
programs was analyzed and evaluated by 
teachers and parents of young children. Six 
components were Identified as significant for 
planning and evaluating early childhood 
programs: the educational program, adult- 
child Interaction, staff relations, parent 
participation, staff training, and allied 
services. These components were 
Incorporated into a Self-Study Process tor 
Preschool Programs (Warrence and Kornegay, 
1980), which provides staff and parents with 
procedures for determining priorities and 
evaluating progress toward chosen 
objectives. 

In this guide, principles for involving 
parents and using allied services have been 
adapted to help teachers and caregivers, 
parent Involvement coordinators, and family 
life coordinators plan effective ways to 
involve parents In early childhood education 
programs. 

The guide offers suggestions for 
cooperation between school or child care 
center and home anri provides guidance to 
parents for their participation In centers and 
schools. It descflbes the necessary steps in 
planning systematically for varied parent 
Involvement in an early childhood program, 
Includes examples for clarification, and an 
appendix and resource list provide further 
assistance. 
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Early Childhood Education 
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Introduction 

There are many ways in which parents can 
enrich the programs of early childhood 
education for their children. They can help by 
serving as teachers, resources, learners, 
decision makers, and advocates. 

Parental involvement is a very important 
aspect of early childhood education. Young 
children identify strongly with their parents, 
and parents we learning to share the care and 
education of their children without other 
adults. Children's growth and development 
are more readily assured when home and 
school work together. Parents are truly the 
child's first and continuing teachers, and 
teachers "parent" as they teach through love, 
affection, and guidance. Planning for the 
linkages between the home and school will be 
beneficial to ail — parents, teachers, 



administrators, and especially the children. 

The steps In planning for parental 
Involvement are the same as those for 
planning all other parts of an educational 
program: establishing a philosophy or 
rationale, developing goals, assessing needs 
and resources, defining objectives, designing 
program activities, identifying necessary 
resources, and evaluating what was 
accomplished. Ideally, parental Involvement 
will be planned as one component of the total 
program of early childhood education. 1 
Systematically planned parental Involvement 
can assure that early childhood educators 
achieve their goals for home-school 
partnership — by either having parents assist 
in the classroom, help with a class project, 
learn about child development, participate In 
developing a program philosophy, or seek 
community suppor* for additional resources. 
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Preliminary Planning 
Steps 

Before offering activities for parents, early 
childhood educators should ask themselves 
several questions. The answers provide the 
basis for seeking the Involvement of parents. 

Why Is It Desirable That Parents Be 
Involved In the Early Childhood Program? 

In recent years, many educational programs 
for young children have strongly emphasized 
participation of parents. From their 
background of experience, teachers and 
parents know some extremely Important 
reasons to encourage parents to participate. 

1. Parental participation helps the children. 

• When parents know the program well 
and support It actively, their children are 
more likely to feel comfortable and ready 
to learn. 

• Children's learning and future 
achievement are enhanced by well- 
planned parental Involvement. 

2. It benefits the educational program. 

• Parents can offer welcome assistance In 
regular classroom activity and In special 
projects and events, sharing their 
Interests and special skills. 

• They are more likely to become 
supporters of the program, advocating 
its continuation and, perhaps, Its 
expansion. 

3. It is rewarding to the parents themselves. 

• Participation In the child care center or 
early childhood education program 
gratifies the parents' natural wish to 
know what and how their children are 
doing. 

• Contribution of time, talents and 
opinions reassures parents that the 
program will reflect some of their own 
family values for their young children. 

What Is To Be Achieved? 

Almost all programs want to Inform parents 
about the educational program and the child's 
progress. However, the greatest mutual 
benefits result from more ambitious and 
comprehensive goals. For example, parents' 
participation may be sought to: 



• provide a link between home experiences 
and the education program 

• encourage and maintain communication 
between parents and staff 

• give the parent the opportunity to observe 
his/her child Interacting with other children 
and adults 

• include parents In planning, implementing 
and evaluating the education program 

• Include parents In a variety of activities In 
the early childhood program, e.g., language 
arts, music, storytelling, field trips, meal 
time, Indoor or outdoor play 

• provide situations in which parents can 
meet and share ideas, concerns, and 
activities with parents of other children 

• strengthen the parent's ability to provide a 
positive and happy home environment for 
the family 

• help parents expand their understanding of 
the principles of child development In the 
areas of physical, social, emotional, and 
cognitive development 

• help parents learn about resources 
available to them as needed, e.g., local, 
state and national child care services, food 
programs, counseling, consumer 
Information, etc. 

• encourage parents to reinforce and enrich 
children's learning through suitable parent- 
child activities at home 

The goals suggested above are broad 
enough to Involve parents with their children, 
the educational staff, and other parents In 
many ways. The goals shown are jxamples 
only. Personnel of each program will want to 
establish those goals which are the most 
relevant, realistic, and beneficial to the 
parents and the children. 

What Interests Do the Parents Have In 
Being Involved? 

Assessing concerns and needs Is 
necessary to ensure that planned activities 
are relevant to parents' lives. Developing a 
parent program without consulting the 
parents can result In low interest and 
participation. Parents, children and staff can 
all provide Information for assessment 
purposes. 

1. Parents are deeply Interested in their 
children. 

Children are the subjects of the strongest 
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and most persistent attention of parents. 
Parents want to know about the particular 
interests and abilities of their own children 
and the developmental characteristics of 
children in general. 

Ideas for parent group discussions, parent- 
teacher conferences, newsletters, and 
parent projects can be found In Informal 
classroom observations; anecdotal records 
of Individual children; tape recordings, 
films and photographs of classroom 
activities; articles for parents In popular 
magazines and newspapers; TV programs 
about families (and other mass media); 
educational films on child development 
and child rearing; and books on normative 
child development and learning. 

2. Parents have compelling personal and 
family concerns. Parents' Interests are not 
limited to the young son or daughter in the 
program. They are also concerned about 
other family members, social and 
economic matters, and personal talents. 
The teacher will want to know as much as 
possible about the parents' own Interests, 
skills, and ideas for participating In the 
program. 

The Interests and needs of parents may be 
assessed through telephone or face to face 
interviews; a suggestion box; a written 
questionnaire or "interest finder"; 
application or registration Information; an 
evaluation of previous activities; formal and 
informal conferences with staff and other 
parents; discussion groups; letters, notes, 
or other written comments; and 
observations of parent-child-teacher 
relationships. 

Other factors to be considered are the 
circumstances In which the children and 
their families live, the racial and ethnic 
characteristics, the family structure, and 
the occupations and educational 
backgrounds of parents.' 

In developing the plan for parental 
involvement, the teacher will want to know 
which parents are employed, which ones 
are new to the school or community, and 
what time they have to participate. This 
kind of information is very useful. For 
example, the teacher may see a need to 
have flexible parent-teacher conferences 
and flexibly scheduled discussion groups 



for working parents. The teacher may 
identify parents with certain skills and 
hobbles and Invite them to share with the 
children, thereby enriching the children's 
educational experiences. 

3. Community agencies and professional 
groups can provide suggestions for 
activities and topics. 

Besides the Information teachers obtain 
from children and parents, they may 
consult additional sources of Idoas for 
parental Involvement such as community 
resources, e.g., health, social services; 
professional journals; appropriate 
workshops, seminars, conferences; 
legislation concerning families, human 
services, Institutions; advocates for 
children ar.d parents; parent groups and 
organizations; bilingual, ethnic, cultural 
organizations; and other representative 
neighborhood groups. 

Making an inventory of available resources 
comprises a very Important part of needs 
assessment. The same Instruments and 
procedures which have been used to 
Identify the needs and Interests of parents 
and staff (see above) may also serve to help 
teachers and administrators uncover 
resources, for example, the skills and 
interests of parents and staff which have 
been reported on questionnaires and In 
conversations. The community resources, 
mass media channels, community 
organizations, and governmental agencies 
mentioned earlier also provide clues to 
available resources.' Examples of ways to 
use human resources are discussed In 
detail on pages 143 and 144. 



How Will the Goals of Parental 
Involvement Be Achieved? 

The goals a program has for parent 
participation will guide the development of 
ways in which parents will be involved. The 
following objectives are examples of ways 
In which the goals suggested on page 140 
can be achieved: 

• Parents will share information about the 
child and the relationship of this 
Information to school experiences in formal 
and informal conferences. 
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• Parents will deepen their understanding of 
th9 relationship of various class activities 
or curriculum areas to a child's growth and 
development by attending parent meetings 
and workshops, observing the classroom, 
reading magazines and Journals, etc. 

• Parents will participate In a variety of 
school activities that Interest the child, e.g., 
social activities, workshops, classroom 
experiences, field trips. 

• Parents will become Involved In the 
planning, Implementation, and evaluation 
of the educational program, through 
participation on a planning committee or as 
a classroom volunteer, by helping with 
special classroom projects, assessment, 
evaluation, etc. 

• Parents will foster development of a 
wholesome self-concept for the child by 

- praising the child, displaying Interest In the 
child's home and school activities, 
providing nourishing meals, etc. 

• Parents will help children learn at home by 
reading to them, using teacher-suggested 
home activities, taking short trips to 
museums, movies, libraries, etc. 

The objective of parental Involvement 
should reflect the purposes and philosophy of 
the school or center. However, If parents' 
participation Is to benefit their children, 
themselves, and the program, the objectives 
must be broad enough to assure those 
outcomes. Parents and staff will understand 
the program better If Its philosophy, goals, 
and objectives are shared through leaflets, 
newsletters, memos, parent handbooks, or 
parent bulletin boards. 

In What Specific Ways Will Parents Be 
Involved? 

The diversity among parents and the variety 
of their needs and Interests require variety In 
activities. Parents may or may not be 
employed outside the home, married or 
single, Engllsh-speaklng or bilingual, new to 
the program or "repeaters." Each parent 
brings a different experience to the program, 
with Individual likes and dislikes. Knowledge 
of this diversity enables the staff and parents 
to select activities which meet the needs of all 
the parents. 



1. Parents Are Teachers. Learning-training 
activities for parents and child occur in the 
classroom, center, and home. The parent is 
the child's first and most significant 
teacher, a role that can be enhanced by the 
early childhood program. 

Parents may: 

• serve as a room parent with rotating 
responsibilities 

• volunteer In the classroom for special 
ovonts 

• share a special skill or hobby with the 
children 

• assist as a teacher's aide or substitute 

• enrich classroom activities at home, e.g., 
read stories, sing, dance, encourage 
creativity and self expression, etc. 

• model desirable verbal and non-verbal 
behavior for the child 

• take the child on short field trips, e.g., 
grocery store, neighborhood walk, parks, 
etc. 

• provide varied stimulations for a child 

2. Parents Are Learners. Parents are Involved 
In providing the child the kind of home 
environment which can assure school 
success. The parent can be helped to 
develop a better self-concept, a better 
attitude towards school, and an 
understanding of such things as the child's 
capabilities, ways in which learning is 
enhanced, the effect of the home on the 
child's learning, and the Importance of 
good nutrition. 

Parents may: 

• take classes which would enhance their 
attitudes, skills and knowledge 

• participate In workshops on normative 
child development and behavior 

• discuss family life and parent-child 
relationships 

• join In health and consumer Information 
forums 

• learn about nutrition and Its relationship to 
learning 

• confer with teachers on school readiness 
and achievement 

3. Parents Are Resources. The individual 
talents, skills and Insights of parents can 
be used to enrich class activities and to 
strengthen two-way communication 
between home and school. Diversity of age 
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and ethnicity can enrich the experiences 
for all persons involved. 

Parents may: 

• share information about the child with the 
to&chor 

• share cultural, racial or ethnic traditions, 
e.g., by exhibiting ethnic dress, providing or 
teaching music, preparing foods, showing 
or teaching ethnic art, etc. 

• build, repair, and maintain equipment 

• help plan, implement and evaluate the 
program 

• suggest activities, e.g., plcnk v ^ncheons, 
skating parties for parents p J/or children 

• help write a parent handbook 

• write, edit and circulate newsletters 

• establish and maintain telephone 
communication between parents and 
school, e.g., weather emergencies, meeting 
reminders, etc. 

• establish a "buddy" system, cluster group 
or parent car pool for attending meetings, 
etc. 

• organize parent support groups 

• facilitate or lead workshops 

4. Parents Are Decision Makers. Parents can 
participate In decisions about program 
planning for their children since they are 
"experts" regarding their own children. They 
can also be involved In the needs assessment 
and evaluation for the class or center by 
providing their statements of needs and their 
perceptions about the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Parents may: 

• express support or concerns in parent- 
teacher conferences 

• participate In parent or advisory groups 

• observe and comment on the educational 
program 

• contribute ideas and suggestions to staff 

• assist with assessment and evaluation 

• be board members 

• write articles or edit a newsletter 

• write position papers 

• Join local, state and national parent and 
early childhood/child care organizations. 

5. Parents are Advocates. Parents may 
assume advocacy roles to help outside 
agencies and community leaders respond 
to children's needs and to the home-school 
relationship. Parents can take a pro-active 
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stance In regard to the welfare of all young 
children and appropriate programs to 
enhance their growth and development. 

Parents may: 

• organize special events In the school/ 
center and Invite other community 
representatives to attend 

• Join community organizations and work on 
committees to create or focus attention on 
young children 

• meet with persons who affect programs for 
young children 

• hold a "coffee Match" for politicians, or 
other community agencies 

• communicate to employers the need for 
flexible working hours or released time for 
parent-teacher conferences 

• prepare and circulate appropriate articles 
to businesses, and various levels of 
government and Its agencies 

• write letters to the editor of the local 
newspaper 

• communicate Ideas about effective home- 
school relations through the use of 
television and radio 

• attend conferences and workshops on the 
local, state, and national level 

To be effective, the program must be 
tailored to parents' needs and schedules. 
Effectiveness Is gauged by needs met and 
interests stimulated, rather than by numbers. 
A large group does not always mean a 
productive parent program. If the program Is 
responsive to parents' needs, the parents can 
be the best public relations agents, telling 
other parents about the program activity, 
motivating them in turn to become more 
involved. 

What Resources Are Needed To Carry Out 
the Plan? 

Most parental involvement activities do not 
require money to function. In fact, parents 
can be viewed as a resource: a source of 
additional Information on enrolled children, 
an ally In cooperation with the program 
objectives, a potential source of classroom 
assistance, and an advocate for widespread 
community support for the program goals. 

Available funds must be used for purposes 
which cannot be met by volunteers, 
donations, and "found" Items, for example: 

• purchase or rental of audio-visual materials 
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for parent education classes In child 
development, child-rearing, and family 
relationships 

• honoraria for consultants to work with 
parents and staff on subjects of parent- 
child relationships, child-rearing, economic 
issues in the family, mental health referral 
possibilities, etc. 

• support for parental activity in teaching, 
learning, decision-making, and advocacy 
(e.g., mailing, travel costs, fees for 
workshops and conferences, etc.) 

• scholarships or loans for families in need 

• special projects which enhance the ways in 
which children, staff and parents interact, 
e.g., observational facilities, printing and 
mailing costs for newsletters, a parent room 
for relaxation, reading, visiting, etc. 

• refreshments for parent meetings 

Parents and staff may ci itribute materials 
and services to the program themselves and 
may solicit donations from businesses and 
private citizens. Contributions may include: 



• paper supplies and "beautiful junk" to add 
to the creative art experiences 

• educational and consumer materials for 
distribution to parents 

• facilities for large parent and community 
meetings 

• assistance to the classroom program 
through tutoring, preparing materials for 
special projects, observing and recording, 
arranging interest centers, etc. 

• leadership for parent workshops, contacts 
with new parents, home visits and phone 
calls 

• service on advisory boards, committees 
and community outreach efforts 

• advocacy activities to affect legislation, 
regulation and community support for 
effective programs for young children. 

Appendix 8, p. 19, lists state and national 
agencies and organizations which offer 
publications and informative materials about 
parental involvement. 
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Activities For 
Parental Involvement 

After the foregoing preliminary steps have 
been completed, early childhood educators 
can offer parents opportunities to participate 
In a variety of meaningful ways. The 
particular activities chosen will depend upon 
the goals and objectives for parental 
Involvement and the needs and Interests of 
parents, children, and program personnel. It 
Is helpful to make a year or half-year plan, 



which will guide the planning of each activity. 
Examples of Work Plans 

A work plan will ensure that essential steps 
are carried out, that the individual needs and 
Interests of parents are respected, and that 
necessary materials and time are provided. 
The following pages provide three examples 
of work plans with the objectives, activities 
and material resources designed to help 
achieve the Identified goals. They serve as a 
planning guide. 



Sample Work Plan #1 

Qoa j : To encourage and maintain communication between parents and staff. 

Broad Objective: Parents will participate In formal and informal conferences with the staff 

about the child before, during and/or after school. 



OBJECTIVE 

1. Formal conferences will be 
arranged with parents based 
on mutually convenient 
schedules of parent(s) and 
staff. 

2. Parents and teachers will 
have informal conferences at 
the discretion of both parties. 



ACTIVITY 

Stagger ore-arranged 
conference time to allow for 
ample parent discussion of 
the child and the program. 



Teachers and parents can 
engage In an Informal 
conference about the child or 
program for several minutes, 
providing children are 
properly supervised. 



MATERIALS/RESOURCES 

Written schedule, reminder 
memo, posted schedule, 
observation records, and 
other relevant data. 



Recall of observation 
records, child's activities and 
experiences, and visible 
classroom projects or 
Involvement by the child. 



COMMENTS: 

Conferences, both formal and Informal, enable parents and teachers to meet and share their 
observations of the child and to gain knowledge of each other's values and philosophy of r ild 
rearing. In such settings, parents may recommend activities and equipment that they have 
enjoyed with their child, revoal skills and talents that could be valuable resources for 
classroom participation, anri shed light on needed changes In the daily schedules, menus, or 
teacher-child relationships. Teachers may find that a quiet, relaxed discussion with parents 
enables them to describe the children's behavior with adults and peers, their strengths and 
interests, and any areas of special needs. Anxiety will be reduced and cooperation will be 
enhanced when both teachers and parents come to understand that they share a mutual 
concern, i.e., trying to do whatever is best for the child. 
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Sample Work Plan #2 



Goal: 

Broad Objective: 



To encourage parents to reinforce and extend children's learning 
through suitable parent-child activities at home. 

Parents will become acquainted with learning experiences appropriate 
to the developmental status and interests of their children. 



OBJECTIVE 

1. Parents will be Informed 
about games, songs and play 
activities popular with the 
children. 



2. Parents will learn and apply 
basic principles In choosing 
and reading story books for 
young children. 



ACTIVITY 

Invite parents to an open 
house. Give them a chance to 
use the equipment, try the 
activities, and discuss 
reasons for the children's 
Interests and the educational 
benefits they receive. 

Present demonstrations of 
story "hours" with children, 
book displays or fairs, and 
parental discussion groups 
for children's favorite books. 



MATERIALS/RESOURCES 

Song and finger play sheets 
for use at home; a toy and 
game library; Instruction 
folders for at-home play 
activities, such as ciay, 
dough, simple crafts, etc. 



Local library books and staff; 
book collections In the center 
or school; brief book reviews 
In a parent's newsletter; 
children's dictated stories of 
personal experiences. 



COMMENTS: 

An open-door policy In the school or center will serve to encourage parents to learn about their 
children's school experiences and to communicate to teachers regarding Important home 
experiences of children. 

Some parents will wish to retain a sense of privacy regarding home affairs, and their wishes 
should be resper sd. However, many parents will seek ways to link the child's home life with 
his/her activities in school. The sense of continuity which results can help children learn. 
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Sample Work Plan #3 

Goal: To help parents expand their understanding of the ways In which 

children grow, develop, and learn. 

Broad Objective: Parents will observe the behavior of children In routine and In novel 

situations and discuss their observations. 



OBJECTIVE 

1. Visiting days will be offered 
for both mother and father to 
observe regular routines In 
the classroom. 



ACTIVITY 

Arrange for flexible "drop-In" 
times of durations convenient 
for parents. Have parents 
observe typical learning 
behaviors of children: use of 
senses and movement In 
using materials; play, 
exploration, and repetitive 
activity; etc. 



MATERIALS/RESOURCES 

Invitations and explanations; 
written suggestions for 
observation of children; logs; 
books and articles on child 
development and learning. 



2. Parents and teachers will 
discuss behavior of children 
In situations new to them. 



Schedule parent discussions 
of children's* reactions to the 
beginning of school, 
promotion to another class, 
new teachers, family 
problems and crisis. 
Respon J to the spontaneous 
needs of parents for such 
discussions. 



Invitations; parents' 
anecdotal records; articles 
and books on children and 
Illness, divorce, new siblings, 
death, moves, etc. 



COMMENTS: 

Often parents are somewhat Isolated In carrying out their child-rearing responsibilities. The 
smaller size and the mobility of many contemporary families may severely limit a parent's 
experience with children and with child-rearing. Such parents may find reassurance and 
develop understanding by observing other children and by discussing child behavior and 
parent-child relationships with other parents. 
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Motivating Parental Involvement 

In many cases, communication between 
home and school Is negative In spirit: parents 
may complain about the program or its effects 
on their children, and teachers are likely to tell 
parents about children's short-comings. 
Contacts which are primarily negative 
frustrate and threaten open communication 
and Its mutual benefits. So, too, does an 
attitude conveying "don't call me; I'll call 
you." 

Early childhood educators who are 
convinced of the Importance of parents' 
participation will demonstrate an openness to 
parents' opinion, a respect for their needs and 
interests, and a desire to Involve them directly 
and Indirectly. 

When parental roles and responsibilities 
make parental Involvement difficult, the 
following strategies can be employed: 

• frequent telephone conversations as well 
as face-to-face conferences 

• brief, spontaneous (Informal) conferences 

• parent coordinators, room parents, parent 
liaisons 

• "adopt a parent" program 

• news memos from teacher to parent, 
relating a child's accomplishment or need 

• activities which Involve parents and 
children simultaneously, e.g., programs, 
pot-luck suppers, etc. 

• car pools and cooperative babysitting to 
ease parent's participation 

• home visits 

• newsletters which describe classroom 
activities, events, and "milestones" In 
children's learning 

• circulation of cassette recordings of a 
parent activity 

• offering of Incentives, e.g., door prizes, 
favors obtained from businesses, etc. 

• "support" meetings, a smile, and genuine 
welcome 

• refreshments and meals which are 
compatible with a regular family schedule 

Although parents' needs, Interests and time 
will vary, as evidenced In the assessment 
data, every attempt should be made to 
promote Involvement which satisfies the 
parent and supports the child and the 
program. 



Benefits to Children 

Well-planned parent Involvement benefits 
everyone, especially the children, regardless 
of whether they are Infants, toddlers, or 
preschool or kindergarten children. 

• Communication between the home and 
school or center Is strengthened. 

• Parents and staff demonstrate role models 
of adult interaction for the children. 

Evaluating the 
Program 

Evaluation of the parental Involvement 
program Identifies strengths and 
weaknesses. Were the goals and objectives 
achieved through the planned activities? Why 
not? Such questions must be answered to 
assess what has been accomplished. 
Everyone Involved In the parent program 
should help evaluate It. 



Formative Evaluation 

Formative evaluation Is an on-going 
process, a way of assuring that the program Is 
progressing as planned. Each parent activity 
should be evaluated soon after Its completion 
to ascertain the extent to which the objectives 
were met. Even with the best of plans, there 
will be occasions when attendance Is low, 
participation Is strained, equipment breaks, or 
criticism Is negative. Parents or staff may 
feel the program Is near failure. It Is 
Important to avoid taking a defeatist attitude. 
This Is the time to review the goals and 
objectives of the program and study the 
events and circumstances which compete for 
parents' time or prevent their participation. 

!t is Important to learn the reasons for the 
unenthuslastlc reception of a plan, from both 
those who took part and those who did not or 
could not. Information gained through 
evaluation may show that the topic, time, 
date or place of a planned parent meeting 
needs to be changed. The topic may not 
generate great Interest or It may be 
misunderstood. Perhaps parents can take 
part on a weekend morning or afternoon, 
have supper meetings, or meet every other 
month. The place may be moved to a 
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parent's home, community center, public 
library, or other area which Is more 
convenient or accessible to parents. 

Sometimes an entirely new approach to 
parent-teacher discussions Is necessary. 
Some early childhood programs have given up 
large meetings, finding small, interest- 
focused meetings for those parents who wish 
to participate to be more effective. For such 
programs, the sum of the participation over a 
year and the intensity of interest are Keys to 
success, rather than large numbers of parents 
at particular events. 

Other Information gained from an 
evaluation may Indicate a need for baby 
sitting services. Perhaps an invitation should 
be extended to the entire family. Food may 
help, or shorter meetings may be more 
welcome. Parents will probably enjoy and 
appreciate a program which Involves their 
own child or children, i.e., programs about the 
children's activities such as recordings, 
slides, movies, or photographs. Parents may 
be more comfortable In small cluster 
meetings with the child's Individual teacher, 
rather than in one large meeting of the entire 
school or center. 

Formative evaluation may emphasize the 
need for flexibility In planning so that 
agendas or modes of a program can be 
changed is needs and Interests arise. Many 
aspects can be altered throughout the year to 
keep the participation strong and the 
enthusiasm high for staff as well as parents. 
(See Appendix A for a sample parent 
Involvement evaluation.) 



Summatlve Evaluation 

At the end of the year, a summatlve 
evaluation should be done. Goals and 
objectives are critiqued and progress toward 
them evaluated. Questions to be answered 
are: Were the overall purposes 
accomplished? How? Which activities were 
most or least effective In fulfilling them? Was 
the overall program a success or failure? 
Responsible suggestions for change should 
be reflected In the summatlve evaluation. 

Accomplishments are easier to measure if 
standards or criteria ?-9 established at the 
time the goals and objectives are written. For 
example, parents and staff may decide that 
each parent will be Involved In some way; that 
a certain number of parents should 
participate In a given activity or yearly event; 
that there should be a requisite number of 



meetings; that parents should be measurably 
more Informed about child development; or 
that behavioral changes will be exhibited by 
parents as a result of the parent involvement 
program. If criteria are established, 
evaluation data can come the 
attendance records of eve ent, from the 
sign-in sheets of parent volunteers, from 
observation records of parent volunteers, 
from parent comments on questionnaires, 
and from written statements to document 
whether or not parents were more Informed 
about child development. 

Evaluation data may also be obtained from 
the following: 

• observations of parents in the classroom 
and in parent meetings 

• interviews and written questionnaires 

• letters from parents and staff 

• recorded and videotaped activities 

• products from activities (e.g., booklets, 
scrap books) 

• slides and photographs 

• evaluation forms 

The evaluation should summarize the 
degree and manner of parent participation In 
an objective way. It may be written In 
narrative form using various categories drawn 
from the goals and objectives. Future plans 
and/or recommendations should be placed In 
a separate category, to assist in replannlng. 
Each year should prove to be more productive 
as a result of a thorough evaluation. 

The summatlve evaluation of a successful 
parent Involvement effort will show that the 
program can be a support to parents, and that 
parents can support the program and each 
other. When parents and teachers genuinely 
believe that children will be helped through 
their cooperation, the program reflects a 
dynamic quality and added strength. 

Parents will change as the children grow 
and progress from one classroom or site to 
another, yet the principles and steps In 
planning remain the same. The program 
belongs to everyone Involved. Each person — 
parent, child, teacher — has a vested Interest 
and personal benefits to reap. 
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Footnotes 

'For a detailed application of the planning 
steps, see Planning an Educational Program 
for Young Children (Frlerson and Hills, 1981), 
a guide for teachers and caregivers In 
schools, child care centers, etc. 

'Specific Information pertaining to 
Individual child en and their families should 
remain confldertlal. Teachers should avoid 
discussing chllcren and their families In the 
presence of other children and parents, or 
Informally among staff persons. The staff 
should establish a policy pertaining to places 
and special times to discuss confidential 
matters. At no time should teachers take 
Information out of context and casually 
discuss It, In the center/classroom or the 
community at large. Omitting the name of a 
child or family, while discussing a private 
matter, Is a risk, because the listener can 
often Identify the person(s) Involved and 
speculate Incorrectly, which can prove 
harmful to an innocent party. (Gardner, 1973) 

Working With Community Resources, a 
guide designed to help staff members find 
and work with available resources, Is 
available from the State Department of 
Education (see References, p. 17) 



National Resources 

American Home Economics Education 
Association, Inc. 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Association for Childhood Education 
International 

3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Center for the Study of Parent Education 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, Massachusetts 02160 

Child Welfare League of America 

67 Irving Place 

New York, New York 10003 

National Black Child Development Institute 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



National Parent Teacher Association 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

National Public School Relations Association 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S.Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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Parent Involvement Evaluation Questionnaire 

Name of parent activity 

Classroom/teacher 

Date 

Directions: 

Please answer the question by using the space provided. 

These may be mailed or given to (teachers name, school address). 

1. What was most effective about {the parent activity)! 



2. What was least effective about (the parent activity)! 



3. What would help Improve (me parent activity)! Suggest some ways. 



4. Please check one or more. As a result of the (parent activity), I 

□ am satisfied with my Involvement 

□ need more Information 

□ desire a conference 

□ need assistance from staff and/or parents 

□ need a workshop (or follow-up workshop) 

□ other (specify) 

My overall rating for the (parent activity) is: 
Excellent Good Fair Unsatisfactory 

Additional comments: 



Thank you! 
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Assisting the Parents 
of Children with 
Handicaps 




Introduction 

This chapter is to be used by Mead Start 
Coordinators to assist in the transition of 
parents of special needs children and their 
children from Head Start to public school 
special education programs and services. 
The Information In this Chapter differs from 
the topics discussed In transition activities 
for non-handicapped children in that it 
highlights the importance of the parents' 
advocacy for the educational rights of their 
handicapped child. The parents are moving 
from the strong parent involvement 
emphasis found in Head Start to the more 
"school-child-centered" focus of the public 
schools. For parents of special needs 
children, effective ad\ ocacy for their rights 
and their child's right*, is the most important 
strategy to learn as they move into public 
schools that may not have strong parent 
education and Involvement programs. 

Advocacy Is best approached by stressing 
two major topics: 1) knowing the rights of 
handicapped children and parents, as 
regulated by the Education for Ail 
Handicapped Children Act (Public Laws 
94-142 and 99-457); and 2) learning 
assertiveness skills that allow the parents to 
participate in the necessary steps to obtain 
an appropriate individualized education 
program (IEP) for their child. This requires 
that the handicap coordinator and Head 
Start staff become familiar with the special 
education referral, placement and IEP 
procedures used in their local education 
agency (LEA). The handicap coordinator 
must serve as an advocate for the parents as 
he/she counsels and supports the parents 
through the special education "maze" of 
meetings. 

In order to pL.n for the transition of 
special needs children from Head Start to 
the child's local school system, the Head 
Start staff (director, education and handicap 
coordinator, and teachers) must establish a 
collaborative working "plan of action" or 



transition plan between the school system's 
special education director and/or early 
childhood coordinator. This requires 
transition planning meetings between the 
two agencies where cooperative activities 
and procedures are explained and staff 
resoonslbllltles are assigned. 

Transition planning meetings and 
agreements are a must In order to reduce 
the time lapse between referral and 
placement of a child, avoid duplication of 
services, encourage appropriate parental 
Involvement, and assure the public school's 
awareness of the strengths and needs of 
Individual children. The suggestions made in 
this Chapter require that transition 
agreements between Head Start and local 
schools have been made so that advice and 
counsel to parents is appropriate, up-to-date, 
and well received by the local schools. 
(Refer to the transition planning section of 
this manual). 

How to Organize Transition 

In planning the handicapped child's 
transition from Head Start to public school It 
would be best to focus on the necessary 
steps and activities In chronological order. 
Three stages are suggested: 

1. activities prior to the public school IEP 
meeting; 

2. preparation and actual IEP activities; and 

3. transition and continued advocacy 
activities after placement. A step-by-steo 
chronological listing of activities may 
allow the parents to feel more prepared, 
competent, and successful in their 
attempts to develop a partnership with the 
new school personnel. Together, the 
parents and public school staff will plan 
what Is best for the child. 



Activities Prior to the 
Public School IEP Meeting 



Identification and Evaluation 

Initially, someone must suspect that the 
child Is having problems related to his or her 
development of learning, language, physical, 
or social and emotional skills. That someone 
may be a parent, Head Start staff member, 
physician, nurse, social worker, or other care 
giver. Probably the child has already been 
identified as having a handicapped condition 
through the Head Start program. In this 
case, appropriate professional evaluation 
has occurred and an individualized 
educational program (IEP) has been 
implemented for the child within the Head 
Start system. If not, the parents should be 
advised of the need for a comprehensive 
evaluation of the child's strengths and needs 
In order to determine If the child Is eligible 
for special education services. The 
evaluations will also assist In determining 
what program would best suit the child's 
needs In the local school. The transltlon and 
referral agreements between the local 
schools and Head Start should spell out the 
answers to the procedural questions 
regarding: which agency will complete the 
necessary nondiscriminatory, multl- 
dlsclpllnary evaluations of the child, who will 
pay for the evaluations; will transportation 
be provided to the parent and child to the 
evaluations; are the Head Start records 
shared with the local schools after parent 
permission Is granted; and are the Head 
Start diagnosticians and previous 
evaluations approved by the local school's 
special education department? 

Do remember to advise the parents on the 
following: 

• Put the request for an evaluation in writing 
to the principal or superintendent of the 
local school. 

• The parents must receive a written notice 
from the school asking permission to test 
(even If the parent requested the testing). 

• An explanation of all the parent's rights 
should also be included in a mailing to the 
parents that explains their right to inspect 
and review all school records about the 
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child. The parents must give written 
permission to Head Start or other 
professionals to send Information about 
their child to the school for review. (See 
sample In Appendices A and B) 

Request that parents ask what tests will 
be given to their child, and why. Parents 
need to understand the terms 
"multlldisclplinary" and 
"nondiscriminatory" evaluation so that 
they will better understand the results of 
the testing regarding their child's 
intellectual, physical, and emotional 
development. Make sure Head Start has 
Included parent and teacher observations 
of the child in their records that are sent to 
1he local school. And, make sure the child 
has had a complete physical as a part of 
the evaluation data. 

• Advise parents to keep a file on all their 
child's records, evaluations, reports from 
teachers, copies of letters to and from 
school officials, and copies of state and 
federal laws for education of handicapped 
children. All this Is necessary in order for 
the parent to become an effective 
advocate for their child. 



Head Start staff can be very helpful 
through this evaluation stage. If the parents 
cannot read or write, staff should assist in 
the request process by sending the letter for 
the parents and co-signing with them. Ask 
the school system to use the telephone, In 
addition to letters, to help remind parents of 
testing dates. Ask the school system to 
notify Head Start staff of appointments, so 
that staff can remind parents of important 
dates. Assist the parents in establishing and 
maintaining a file on their child of all 
school/home correspondence. Remember 
most states have established time lines 
regulating the maximum time allowed 
between evaluation requests and the 
completion of testing. Find out this 
information and keep parents advised of 
their rights. 

Parent Rights 

A brief explanation of the rights of parents 
and handicapped children as regulated by 
the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act (Public Law 94-142), and expanded by 
Public Law 99-457(1986) to include all 
children (ages three through five) by the 
school year 1990-91, is best presented to 
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parents through a handout explaining their 
rights and the due process procedures. 
(Sample Overview In Appendix D). 

This handout should provide a brief 
reminder to the parents of the steps involved 
in appropriate IEP and placement 
procedures; familiarize them with the proper 
terminology used by the professionals 
throughout the procedure, and remind them 
that the law recognizes their right to make 
team decisions with the school personnel 
regarding the appropriate educational 
program for their child. Laws protecting 
parents against discrimination on the basis 
of a handicap and protecting their right to 
confidentiality of student records are also 
valuable information for parents. 

Parent Visit to New School Programs 

To alleviate some of the stress and worry 
of the "unknown," It Is wise to arrange for 
the parents of special needs children to visit 
the receiving public school programs such 
as the special education resource rooms, 
self contained special education classes, 
supplemental services, and kindergarten 
classrooms. Narrowing down the visitation 
schedule is helpful to the parents once the 
parents and Head Start staff have an idea as 
to which class or services might be 
recommended. The handicap coordinator's 
knowledge of available public school special 
education options is most important at this 
point. 

The parents (and hopefully Head Start 
staff) need to observe the new setting to 
determine what will be different for the child 
in the new school setting: more structure, 
more children, difficult bathroom locations, 
less teacher attention, more self-help skills 
required of the child, different equipment, 
assigned seats, and more. Also the ability of 
the new program to adapt to meet the needs 
of the child should be considered. What is 
the teacher's attitude toward accepting 
handicapped children? What's the potential 
to modify the curriculum or room 
arrangement to meet the special needs of 
the child? Is individualized instruction 
possible? What are the opportunities for 
mainstreaming the child with 
nonhandicapped children? These questions 
and observations will enable the current 
teaching staff and the parents to better 
understand the most appropriate match 
between the child's strengths and needs and 
the options offered by the public school. 
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Which options will provide the stimulation 
and challenge for growth, along with 
emotional support, and opportunities for 
education In the "least restrictive 
environment," (mainstreaming) that is 
necessary for all children? 

Ideas will be generated from the visits that 
will be used In the writing of the 
individualized educational program (IEP) that 
will be explained later. In addition, Ideas for 
home and Head Start classroom activities 
for teaching some new "survival skills" 
needed for the child to deal with the 
transition Into public school can be 
developed by parents and teachers during 
the present school year. Lastly, the visits to 
the future public school placement options 
may generate Ideas as to how the parents 
may continue their Involvement In the 
education of their child — an Important 
component of their Head Start experience. 
The skills needed for this Involvement 
(classroom volunteer, P.T.A. meetings, 
structured teacher meetings, etc.) may be 
discussed between the parents and Head 
Start staff to assure the parents that Head 
Start will assist them In the learning of the 
new skills necessary for a successful 
transition. 



IEP Preparation 

At this point in the transition process, a 
transition conference and IEP planning 
meeting involving Head Start staff and 
parents will be very helpful. The child has 
been evaluated and the parents are waiting 
for the IEP meeting with the public schools. 
With parent permission, these new 
evaluation results, teacher's classroom 
assessment and observations, parents' home 
observations, and additional evaluation data 
Is collected by the handicap coordinator and 
reviewed In an unintlmidating, informal 
planning meeting between familiar Head 
Start staff and parents. 

The purpose of this planning meeting is to 
formulate initial educational programming 
recommendations for the child. The IEP 
developed during this planning meeting will 
reflect the parent's and Head Start's opinion 
based on their familiarity with the child. 
The planning session also may be used to 
help the parents develop some assertiveness 
skills In the company of familiar 
professionals and surroundings. Topics to 
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discuss at this meeting that assure the 
maximum parent and Head Start Input Into 
the child's future IEP are presented In 
Appendix E. This suggested outline provides 
an agenda to structure the planning meeting. 

The law states clearly that a special 
education IEP team meeting in the public 
school must include one or both parents (or 
guardians), the child's teacher, and a 
representative of the school system. Other 
school specialists may be present, as well 
(e.g. speech pathologist, occupational or 
physical therapist, counselor, etc.) if It is the 
child's first IEP conference with the school 
system, someone who was involved In the 
evaluation of the child must be present to 
interpret the test results. This official IEP 
meeting is frequently very intimidating for 
parents. So, the uso of the Head Start IEP 
planning meeting as an opportunity for 
parents to practice their ability to 
communicate their opinions about their child 
to education professionals is time well 
spent. 

Some parents may want to form small 
support groups to learn more about their 
legal rights, and to practice discussions with 
teachers and administrators about how to 
address the needs of their children. These 
small groups may include parents who have 



already experienced placement and IEP 
procedures for their special needs children 
in public school. Head Start staff could 
arrange a meeting of the parents and local 
organizations that serve as advocates for 
handicapped individuals. Ask the parents to 
think about how to be assertive without 
"taking over" and creating hostile 
confrontations. School IEP meetings and 
placement conferences should provide a 
chance for open examination of the 
alternatives available which will promote the 
child's growth and learning. 

Practicing IEP Development 

Assisting the parents to become familiar 
with the terminology used in developing the 
child's IEP is helpful, it instills more 
confidence in their ability to express their 
opinions about their child. IEP handouts for 
parents are presented as Appendices F and 
G. These documents provide the terminology 
used In IEP meetings. Appendix G presents 
a sample of a completed IEP. This sample 
Includes ail appropriate information and 
presents the educational goals with both 
long-term and short-term goals. 

IEP goals are usually annual goals and 
include a teaching strategy for the child that 
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is based on the use of the child's abilities to 
help him or her develop or improve the weak 
areas of development. The short-term goals, 
or objectives, are the Intermediate steps 
taken to reach the long-range goal. Refer to 
Appendix H for an example of an appropriate 
annual goal and the short term goals used to 
reach the annual goal. This example Is 
based on the child's present level of 
performance, the rate of the child's 
development thus far, and the sequence and 
timing of normal growth and development. 

Some parents prefer to leave the actual 
writing of the goals and short term goals to 
the education professionals. This Is fine, but 
make sure that they feel comfortable In 
Including some of their ideas as to what 
areas of their child's development need 
special attention. For those who are more 
willing, help parents write long term and 
short term goals for their children. Base the 
content of these goals on all the collected 
reports and school visit observations that 
are gathered before the IEP planning 
meeting and updated on the meeting 
summary sheet (Appendix E). AH reports on 
the child should be reviewed and fully 
explained to the parents before they are 
discussed at the actual IEP meeting. 
Encourage the parents to take the planning 
meeting IEP and the planning meeting 
summary to the public school IEP meeting. 
They will find It helpful to refer to these to 
help remind them of their recommendations 
(and those of the Head Start staff) at a time 
when they may be quite nervous. 

Placement 

Educational placement Is often a difficult 
issue. Make sure that parents understand 
the least restrictive environment (LRE) 
provisions of PL 94-142 (Appendix I). 

To the maximum extent appropriate to the 
child's strengths and need, the child must 
be educated alongside his or her 
nonhandlcapped peers. Various placement 
options available through the public school 
system should be reviewed during the IEP 
planning meeting and recommendations 
should be developed. 

Finally, a brief discussion of the types of 
special education services and programs 
available through your local school should 
be discussed with the parent. Some schools 
are not able to offer the full list of 
comprehensive services that are defined and 



listed In Appendix I. 

Related services, (Appendix J) are offered 
to help the child's success In the special 
education program. The handicap 
coordinator's knowledge of the local 
resources Is r ost important so that a 
realistic discussion of the choices of 
appropriate programs and services Is 
possible in the IEP planning meeting. 

Although the passage of Public Law 
99-457(1986) encourages the use of non- 
categorical definitions of young children's 
exceptionality, many states still use some 
adaptation of the general categories 
described by the Department of Education's 
Official guidelines. Each state has their own 
standards and definitions of handicapping 
conditions, and these must be presented to 
the parents and explained how they might 
apply to their child. 

School districts frequently use handicap 
titles for the purposes of legally identifying 
the children, and financing programs. The 
school system's programs are funded by the 
state and federal governments based on 
these labels and definitions. The handicap 
coordinator needs to explain the reason a 
particular handicap label will be used In the 
IEP meeting. If the parent hears an 
objectionable label used to categorize his or 
her child for the first time at the IEP 
meeting, animosity results and the parent's 
ability to be productively involved In the 
meeting Is hindered. Make sure to advocate 
for the parents and child so that the program 
the child receives addresses his or her 
strengths, special problems, and needs — 
not a generalized category of disability. 

Through role-playing and modeling, help 
the parents to develop advocacy skills so 
they can back up their requests for special 
help for their child with diagnostic reports, 
personal observations, and other 
professional opinions. If necessary, arrange 
for someone from the Head Start staff, or 
community advocacy group to accompany 
the parents to the IEP meeting for support. It 
is their legal right to bring their own 
advocates to the IEP meeting. 

Once the IEP planning meeting is 
concluded, the parent should feel more 
confident of their ability to competently 
participate In the public school IEP 
conference. Additional questions will 
probably arise, so assure the parents that 
the Head Start staff will be available to help 
answer them. Try to anticipate the parents 
problems In dealing with the whole IEP 
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process and plan to assist when necessary. 
Contact organized parent groups to find 
advocates who may attend the meeting with 
the parents, If appropriate. Arrange for 
transportation or babysitting If that will 
assist the parents' ability to attend the IEP 
meeting. Re-scheduling an IEP meeting that 
involves at a minimum three or four people 
is difficult and results in unnecessary delays 
in the child's services. 

If the parents cannot attend the IEP 
meeting, consider obtaining their signature 
on a parental waiver for attendance form 
that most schools offer for particular cases. 
A signed waiver from the parents will allow 
the meeting to proceed. The final IEP will 
not be approved without the parent's review 
and consent at a later date. If the parents 
(because of their own severe limitations) are 
just not able to attend, the best alternative 
may be to allow a trusted advocate to attend 
the meeting and speak up for the parents' 
concerns. 



The Actual IEP Meeting 

The IEP planning meeting b9tween the 
Head Start Staff (handicap coordinator, 
education coordinator, director, teacher) and 
the parents should have served as "trial run" 
for the actual IEP meeting. In fact, if a 
preliminary IEP was completed at the 
planning meeting, the parents will usually be 
the best prepared team members at the 
actual IEP meeting. If the handicap 
coordinator Is knowledgeable about the 
special education policies, options and 
resources In the local schools, and the 
parents and Head Start staff agree on the 
construction of the planning meeting IEP, 
the parents may find that most of their IEP 
will be acceptable to the public school IEP 
team members. This happy occurrence will 
allow for more time for the parents to ask 
more specific questions regarding the 
special education programs and related 
services. When Is lunch time? When will 
transportation start? How long Is the bus 
ride? These type of questions are frequently 
forgotten In busy IEP meetings and yet are 
potential problem areas. 
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Make sure that the parents have their file 
on their child ready for the IEP meeting. 
Have the Information easily available on all 
testing and evaluations that have been 
completed on the child. Make sure testing Is 
updated and recent (less than 6 months to a 
year). The parents' right to review and 
update all school records on their child must 
be observed. If the parents find that certain 
records are Inaccurate or misleading, they 
have the right to ask that they be removed 
1rom their child's file, and that they may not 
be used In planning for ihelr child's 
placement. 

The evaluation and observation data are 
presented to the IEP team members; made 
up of the parents or guardian, the child's 
■new teacher, a representative of the school 
system, specialists, and possibly the 
clinicians who tested the child. The data on 
the child may not necessarily be Interpreted 
by the team as meeting the state's 
standards for eligibility for special education 
services. In this case, and If the parents feel 
that their child Is eligible and In need of 
special education services, as defined by 
their State's Special Education guidelines, 
the parents may reouest a due process.* 
hearing at this point (see Appendix C). 

Parents need to be reminded that during 
the IEP meeting, they have an essential role 
to play as an equal-status member of the 
team. The focus of the meeting should 
center on the child's needs. Sometimes 
parents are encouraged to bring their child 
to the IEP meeting for a chance to meet the 
child In person. On borderline eligibility 
decisions, the presence of the child can 
make a decisive difference. If the child is not 
able, or not Invited to come, try to bring 
recent photographs, work samples, 
recordings, etc. In order to allow for more 
qualitative decisions regarding the child's 

fieeds. , . 

Once the child Is found to be eligible for 
special education services as defined by the 
state's guidelines and definitions, the school 
must arrange the IEP meeting within 30 
days. For young children, both eligibility and 
IEP requirements are frequently 
accomplished at the same meeting. After an 
exchange of Ideas and Information about the 
child has occurred, the IEP should be written 
as a result of the agreement of the team 
members. At the minimum, the IEP should 
contain the following: 

1. A statement of the child's present levels 



of educational performance. Strengths and 
weaknesses should be specified In terms of 
present ability levels. Developmental areas 
considered should Include: academic skills, 
general cognitive skIIIs, perceptional motor 
performance, speech and language, hearing 
and vision, health, social, emotional and 
adaptive behavior. 

2. A Statement of Annual Goals. What Is 
expected at the end of the school year. 

3. A Statement of Short-Term Goals. 
Expected outcomes preceding the 
accomplishment of the annual goal. 

4. A Statement of Specific Educational 
Program, Placement and Related Services to 
be Provided to the Child. If possible, the 
persons who will provide these services 
should be provided on the IEP form. 

5. The length of time the child will spend 
in regular, "nonhandicapped" programs and 
a description of the program to be provided. 

6. A projected date for the beginning of 
services and the expected duration of the 
services. 

7. An evaluation procedure to determine 
the completion of the short-term goals. 

The law also requires that an annual 
review of each child's IEP must occur. As a 
result of the annual review, a new IEP will be 
developed that will include updated levels of 
performance, revised annual and short term 
goals, and a statement of the services to be 
provided for the coming year. 

If the parents agree with the final IEP 
document, they should sign it so that 
services may promptly begin for their child. 
If the parents do not agree with the IEP and 
programming plans because they feel they 
are Inappropriate for their child, they should 
make their objections known at the IEP 
meeting. They must be prepared to 
document their opinions with supportive 
reports, evaluations, etc. If agreement 
cannot be reached between school officials 
and parents regarding placement or services, 
then the parents must ask In writing for a 
due process hearing. Please refer to due 
process guidelines in Appendix C. While the 
due process Issues are being decided, the 
child must be permitted to remain In their 
present, or regular school setting. 
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$ Other Transition Activities 

Once the future placement and services 
for the handicapped child are known, 
specific transition activities can be arranged 
In order to promote a smooth transition of 
the child from Head Start to the public 
schools. Involve the parents, child, receiving 
teacher, and current teacher In the transition 
process. 

After the current Head Start teacher and 
parents observe the receiving school 
program, arrange a meeting time where they 
may discuss their observations about the 
differences in the two programs and how to 
teach the child the new skills necessary for 

or her to "survive" In the new setting. 
Some of these Ideas will be better taught In 
the home environment; e.g. how to safely 
walk to school. Others, may be more 
appropriate as Head Start transition lessons; 
e.g. child raises hand to receive teacher's 
attention. Many kindergarten teachers stress 
the Importance of the achievement of basic 
self-help and social skills over academic 
skills as appropriate readiness activities for 
pre-klndergarten children. Refer to Appendix 
K for a listing of survival Ideas and skills. 



If at alt possible arrange for the receiving 
teacher L /Islt the child In his or her Head 
Start program. The receiving teacher will be 
able to observe the child's skills while he or 
she Is in a comfortable environment, and 
can establish a good relationship as the 
child shows the new teacher his or her 
favorite activities In the classroom. The next 
follow-up step would be to arrange for the 
child to make an Initial brief visit to the 
receiving program with his parents or Head 
Start teacher. Try to plan a pleasant activity 
for the child to join In, such as snack time 
and recess. Later, encourage the child to 
talk about his or her Impressions of his c 
her new school, peers, and teacher with 
parents and current teacher. 

Summer is a good time for the parents 
to further the child's development of basic 
self-help skills that most public school 
teachers desire: dressing and undressing 
skills (especially coats, sweaters, boots, etc) 
independent bathroom skills, and 
Independent feeding skills. Summer visits to 
the new schools's playground are fun ways 
to build a positive transition for the ciild. In 
early fall, a visit from the Head Start teacher 
to the child's new classroom can assure the 
child that he or she Is not forgotten, 6>nd 
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may allow the receiving teacher a chance to 
ask about successful Intervention strategies 
used In Head Start. 

Continued advocacy activities for the 
parents are most Important In order to 
continue the progress the Head Start staff 
has made In their ability to successfully 
Involve the parents In the child's education 
during the preschool years. The parents will 
be called upon to participate In several 
meetings with the special education teacher 
each year In order to update and review the 
child's IEP progress. One way to foster 
continued Involvement Is to establish regular 
communication between the parents and 
public school teacher through various 
activities. These may Include: scheduled 
phone calls; a notebook of "needs and 
successes" reports which can be sent back 
and forth weekly or dally between teacher 
and parents; personal notes; and 
newsletters. 

Head Start parents are accustomed to 
volunteering In their child's Head Start 
program and the parents should be 
encouraged to offer these services to the 
new program. 



Summary 

Transition means moving from one 
program to another, and change can create 
confusion and frustration for anyone. The 
handicapped child is very likely to be 
disturbed when moved from the comfort and 
friends found In the familiar Head Start 
program on to the public school programs. 
At the risk of regression In the child's 
developmental skills, steps to ease this 
transition should be initiated. The transition 
period is equally traumatic for the parents of 
handicapped children. They have come to 
know and trust the Head Start staff as 
partners throughout the nurturing and 
development of their child's preschool skills 
growth. 

This Chapter has attempted to Identify the 
obstacles and explain the procedures 
necessary to guide the parents of 
handicapped children through a productive 
and smooth transition Into public school 
special education programs and services. 
The knowledge and skills of the Head Start 
staff as they assist the parents through this 
process are the foundation of a successful 
transition. 
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^ Parent Activities 



NOTE: 

Here Is a selection of Ideas to help Involve 
parents In the transition process. 

1. Host a "coffee" for parents, Head Start 
teachers, and kindergarten teachers as a 
get acquainted activity. 

2. Have a parent handbook on transition 
which Includes lists of Head Start records 
being sent to the LEA, lists of LEA staff 
at each elementary school, information 
about the kindergarten screening process, 
summer activity suggestions and other 
pertinent information. 

3. Provide workshops for parents on 
transition. Subjects discussed could 
include: 

• What is a typical 4 or 5 year old? 

• What is kindergarten like? 

• How to tell if your child Is ready for 
kindergarten. 

• The skills needed and how to 
develop them. 



• Structure of the school system 

• How is It organized? 

• Where to go for help? 

• How to prepare children for school and 
help them feel good about what's ahead. 

• What are our children's rights? 

• How to work together with the 
school to promote your child's 
Interests. 

4. Have a welcoming table at each 
elementary school on the first day of 
classes for parents. 

5. Organize a "buddy" system with former 
Head Start parents to help familiarize new 
parents with the LEA. 

6. Organize a telephone welcoming 
campaign a week or so before school 
begins for new parents. • 

7. Provide Information about parent 
volunteer activities. 
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In the Home 



To encourage parent involvement, a series of 
parent activities are Included here. Through 
their use, the child's learning can be enriched 
by participation In a variety of cognitive, 
sensory, and motor experiences In the home. 

Most of the home activities will require 
parent participation and have been selected 
to enhance the parent-child interaction as 
well as the child's skills. The regular 
enjoyment of parent-child sharing may be a 
more significant bonus for the child's 



cognitive and emotional development than 
any specific skill he/she may acquire through 
the activities. 

Activities have been chosen to cover varied 
needs of the growing child. Attention has 
also been given to Include Ideas that require 
items commonly found in most homes. 
Letting the child participate In the planning, 
decision making, and preparation of materials 
can expand his/her sense of competence and 
enjoyment with each activity. 
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SUMMER ACTIVITY PACKETS 

The purpose of the summer activity packet 
Is to provide a variety of materials which 
parents can use to enhance their 
preschooler's skills during the summer 
months. Summer activity packets can be 
sent home with the children on the last day 
of school or given to parents on a home visit 
or at a parent workshop. Some suggested 
uses or demonstrations using the materials 
are advisable so parents can benefit the 
most from them. The activity packets could 
Include: 



Dally calendar of activities* 

Paper assortment 

Pencil 

Crayons 

Scissors 

Simple worksheets* 
Patterns for puppets* 
Homestretch activities* 
Instructions for making puzzles 
Pictures* 

Templates for letters, numbers and 
shapes 

Objects for counting games 
Card games 

Flash cards for: 

- Colors 

- Numbers 1-10 

- Letters 

- Child's name 

- Basic shapes 

List of summer activities available 
List of community resources 
Booklist* 



* These materials are Included In this 
curriculum. 



# 
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Calendar Ideas for 
Parents 



Using the Ideas listed below, parents and staff 
can make calendars for use during the summer 
months. Be sure to Include special dates that, 
will be Important to parents and children In 
your program. 

June 

• Look at the calendar and talk about "What 
will happen In June" with your child. 

• Help your child make his/her name out of 
paper. 

• Read a story to your child about being In 
preschool. 

• Ask your child to tell what he/she has 
enjoyed most and least about preschool. 

• Go on a rectangle hunt throughout the 
house. Example: refrigerator, door, book, 
etc. 

« Sing the "ABC Song" with your child. 

• Visit an elementary school playground. 

• Ask your child to describe his/her 
classroom in preschool. Compare this to 
a kindergarten classroom. 

• Have your child color or circle large 
letters in the newspaper such as "K" for 
kindergarten. 

• Read a story to your child about going to 
kindergarten. 

• Have child close eyes and identify 
different objects by touch that are found 
in kindergarten c.'sasrooms. 

• Assist your child in counting his/her 
fingers, toes, family members. 

• Visit a local art or natural history 
museum. 

• Help your child make a picture about what 
he/she would like to do this summer. 



• Have your child cut simple shapes from 
an empty grocery bag and glue them on a 
piece of newspaper to make a picture of 
his/her school. 

• Take your child to the local library to get a 
summer library card. 

• Let your child pretend he/she is going to 
kindergarten. Ask him/her "What will you 
put In your school box or lunchbox?" 

• Go on a hunt throughout the house 
looking for objects which are in the shape 
of a circle. 

• Sing a counting song such as "This Old 
Man" with your child. 

• Take your child on a nature walk. Make 
associations between plants and other 
objects which are similar. 

• Have your child help you with a cooking 
project. 

• Stack empty milk cartons or boxes to 
make a school bus or elementary school. 

• Read a story to your child that he/she has 
never heard of before. Let him/her predict 
the outcome. 

• Talk to your child about how he/she 
feels about going to kindergarten. Make a 
self-portrait to show his/her feelings. 

• Take a walk with your child and practice 
counting things you see like steps, signs 
or animals. 

• Visit the local library for a story time 
adventure with your child. 

• Teach your child a nursery rhyme such as 
"Hickory Dlckory Dock." 

• Help your child use scraps of wood to 
build a small playground for his/her dolls 
and other toys. 

• Read a story to your child. 
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July 

• Look at the calendar and talk about "What 
will happen In July" with your child. 

• Sing a song with your child about summer 
activities. 

• Help your child to make a flag. A paper 
one Is greatl Count the stars and stripes. 

• Take your child to a fireworks display. 
Talk about the colors and sounds. 

• Visit a local playground. Talk about 
likenesses and differences of this 
playground with the one at your child's 
kindergarten. 

• Give your child simple directions to 
follow. Example: open the door, turn 
around, jump up and down, etc. 

• Help your child make a picture of his/her 
new school. Dot the school's name for 
him/her to trace. 

• Read a story to your child about getting 
older and being ready for elementary 
school. 

• Ask your child to walk through the house 
and name colors that he/she recognizes. 

• Go on a hunt throughout the house 
looking for objects in the shape of a 
square. 

• Do exercises with your child like stretch 
up, bend down, or jump high. These are 
some of the exercises he/she will do In 
kindergarten. 

• Take your child on a city bus ride. Talk 
about riding on a new bus to kindergarten. 

• Play "Twenty Questions" with your child 
about what he/she might need to take to 
kindergarten. 

• Help your child build a school bus with 
blocks. 

• Help your child make his/her own book 
about going to kindergarten. 

• Visit the outside of the school your child 
will attend in the fall. Take a picture for 
him/her to keep. 

• Ask your child to count different objects 
in the house. Write the numeral down and 
show it to your child, 8-spoons, 6-chalrs, 
etc. 



• Sing "The Wheels on the Bus" song with 
your child. 

• Take your child to a cafeteria for lunch. 
Talk about eating In a cafeteria in 
kindergarten. 

• Have your child help you with a cooking 
project. 

• Put a large bowl of water outdoors. Put 
dish liquid in the bowl and let your child 
make bubbles. 

• After listening to a story, discuss the 
emotions and feelings of a character in 
the story with your child. 

• Talk with your child about transportation. 
Talk about how he/she will go to and from 
kindergarten. 

• Go on a hunt throughout the house 
looking for objects In the shape of a 
triangle. 

• Have your child walk like different 
animals. Example: duck, elephant, etc. 

• Have your child draw a picture about 
his/her favorite things to do. 

• Act out being in kindergarten with your 
child. Each of you take turns being the 
child or teacher. 

• Take your child on a picnic. 

• Have your child dictate a story about 
being five years old and tape record It. 

• Have your child make a puzzle out of 
cardboard with his/her name en It. 

• Have your child trace numbers you have 
written with a crayon. 
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August 



Look at the calendar and talk about "What 
will happen In August" with your child. 

Help your child make a summer hat using 
a paper bag. Let him/her decorate or 
color the bag. 

Take your child to visit a friend from 
preschool. 

Let your child set the table for dinner. 
Talk about how he/she might help with 
meals In kindergarten. 

Label egg carton sections with numerals 
and have your child count sets of lima 
beans Into the egg carton sections. 

Read a story about going to kindergarten 
to your child. Talk about his/her feelings 
about leaving preschool and entering a 
new school. 

Take your child and a friend to the local 
library to get books. 

Help your child count from 1 as far as he 
can toward 100. 

Play the game "Which one doesn't 
belong?" Use Items related to 
kindergarten. Example: eraser-pencil- 
eraser; lunchbox-mllk-lunchbox. 

Have your child draw a picture of his/her 
favorite playground activity. 

Go outside and do some type of outdoor 
activity with your child. Example: jump 
rope, jog, etc. 

Help your child cut out magazine pictures 
which have a circle shape In them. 

Read a familiar book to your child. Have 
him/her tell you what will happen next at 
the end of each page. 

Make a set using 5 objects. Ask your 
child to make a set with more Items, then 
less Items, then the same number of 
items. 

Help your child count the days from now 
until school starts. 

Take your child to visit a pet store. 

Play a game such as "Simon Says" with 
your child. 

Have your child help you make cookies In 
the shape of a "K" for kindergarten. 



• Cut pictures from magazines of different 
things In the home. Let your child take 
the pictures and find the objects In the 
house: TV, dishes. 

• Have your child tell you a story about 
what he/she wants to do In kindergarten. 

• Talk to your child about making new 
friends In kindergarten. 

• Have your child make up a story about his 
favorite summer experience and dictate It 
to you. 

• Give your child different directions to 
follow using numbers. Example: turn 
around three times, hop two times, etc. 

• Help your child cut out magazine pictures 
that have a square shape In them. 

• Have your child go on a "treasure hunt" 
for Items In the house he/she will need for 
kindergarten. 

• Help your child write his/her name on the 
things he/she will take to kindergarten. 

• Take your child to a school which has a 
track and jog around it with him/her. 

• Make a list of all the parent activities you 
want to do at your child's new school. 

• Talk to your child about what you will do 
after school. 

• Arrange to take your child on a visit to 
his/her new school. 
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Activities for Parents 




THINGS WE READ 



This unit provides an opportunity to teach your 
child about things we read such as books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, signs, and letters. It will enable 
you to let the child become aware of reading as a 
source of pleasure, information, direction, and 

communication with family and friends. Children's attitude and interest in reading is fQrmed very 
early by their exposure to your model, so let your pleasure show. Reading permits your child's 
vocabulary to grow and his/her imagination to be stimulated. Begin now to let your child ap- 
preciate reading so he/she will want to learn this basic skill for life. Try the following suggestions: 



1 

Read to your child regularly. Frequent trips to your public library will give the child a chance to 
select new and different books, though it is important for children to own some books also. 
Check pointers listed below: 



a. Try to avoid distractions - cut off T. V. 
and have other family members take 
phone messages if possible. Your 
child will see that both he/she and 
reading are important to you. 



Establish a routine 
time and place for 
reading. 

let child select the 
book or books to be 
read. 



let the child sit close to you, 
see pictures and turn pages. Point 
out features of the pictures and en- 
courage questions. At times, let the 
child guess what the outcome will 
be. 




Read with expression, altering your 
voice for quotes and showing 
animation. 



f. Let child act out 
some stories. 



g. Paraphrase or simply 
"tell" a story when it 
is too long and may 
lose child's interest. 



h. When books are well known or 
familiar, let the child "read" the 
book to you. 
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THINGS WE READ, continued 



Make a flannel board by cutting a piece of 
corrugated cardboard from a large box. 
Cover with burlap which can be taped to 
the back. Cut felt designs, letters, shapes 
and numbers. Let your child tell stories, 
make signs, learn name or phone number. 



If you take a daily newspaper, let your child 
bring in the paper. Discuss the kinds of in- 
formation the paper has - current events, 
weather, sports, ads, comics and entertain- 
ment. Point out human interest stories and 
tell child about them. 





Let your child dictate a letter to a family member in another city, and ask the relative to respond. 
The actual experience of writing a letter and receiving an answer is the child's best way of learning 
about reading letters. Perhaps the child can include a drawing or page from a coloring book for 
the relative. 



When traveling, begin to note road signs and advertising. Soon your child will begin to ask you to 
read signs to them. Particularly large and colorful ones can be p. nted out initially. When your 
child can identify letters, play Sign Poker. Complete the alphabet oy finding each letter of the 
alphabet in sequence. Only one letter can be found on each sign. If there are enough 

passengers, the game can be competitive 
to see who completes the alphabet first. 
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Remarks: 



Related Children's Books 




Dugan, William. The Sign Book. New York: Golden Press, 1968. 
Funks. Tom. / Read Signs. New York: Holiday House, 1962. 
Keats, Exra jack. A Letter to Amy. New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 
Numeroff, Laura. Beatrice Doesn't Want To. New York: Franklin Watts, 1981. 
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The Mississippi RAP 
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Introduction 



The evidence continues to mount that 
early childhood programs such as Head 
Start pay dividends later in life, both for 
low-income children and for society. 
There Is also evidence that what hap- 
pens to a child at the point of transition 
from preschool to elementary school 
may be a critical factor in ensuring pay- 
ment of those dividends. 

The belief that carefully planned tran- 
sition policies and procedures are useful 
in enhancing the effects of preschool is 
based on two assumptions: 

• Growth and learning in young 
children occur as gradual, con- 
tinuous processes which are 
Individual to each child; and 

• Development and learning are 
enhanced when programs are 
planned on the basis of previous 
experience and of expected sub- 
sequent experiences and are imple- 
mented in an orderly sequence. 

Effective transition calls for the 
development of policies that support the 
implementation of specific procedures 
and practices. The mutual expectations 
of both agencies must be defined. Tran- 
sition planning must become a shared 
organizational responsibility. 

Many obstacles have been identified 
as barriers to school system/Head Start 
planning: 

• Differences in boundaries and com- 
plexity of systems Inhibit Head 
Start's efforts to Interface with many 
schools and administrative units. 

• The inability of Head Start to serve 
all eligible children restricts refer- 
rals. Frequently, schools do not 
understand eligibility requirements. 

• Confidentiality requirements can 
restrict communication. 

• Differences in kindergarten or first 
grade curriculum and expectations 
are rarely articulated clearly. 



• Parent involvement expectations and 
practices vary between the systems. 

• While comprehensive health and 
social services are reflected in the 
basic components of Head Start ser- 
vices, It is not clear how this 
information will be used by the 
school system. 

The barr'ars to effective transition can 
be overcome with a mutual commitment 
to planning. 

A collaborative approach to transition 
offers many potential benefits to children 
and families. Transition planning will: 

• extend comprehensive services 

• alert the next Institution to strengths 
and needs of Individual children 

• form a bridge that builds on the 
Head Start experience 

• avoid expensive duplication of 
services 

• reduce time lapse between assess- 
ment and services 

• encourage continued parent involve- 
ment 

• reduce defenslveness between pro- 
grams through Increased awareness 
of one another's goals, services, 
philosophies, and regulatory require- 
ments and, 

• provide positive mutual support 
systems for the child and family. 

This training guide provides a process 
that Head Start can use to work more 
effectively with school systems in 
generating and documenting well-defined 
procedures for a positive and smooth 
transition. 

It is recommended that persons plan- 
ning to use this training guide be 
oriented or trained either by the 
Mississippi RAP or by someone the RAP 
has trained so that they can fully under- 
stand and Implement all aspects of the 
process. 
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Section 1 



A Suggested Outline for the 
Development of a Transition Plan 

I. Planning for the Initial Transition Meeting 

A. Head Start Directors' Preliminary Meeting with Head Start 
Component Staff and Parents. 

1. Discuss collaboration activities that are already taking place 
between Head Start and the elementary school (any 
problems, positive outcomes, etc.). 

2. Include group interaction and sharing on both the 
administrative and center Implementation level. 

3. What are component staff's and parents' needs, concerns, 
expectations and recommendations? (Sen Areas for Concerns 
— page 7), 

B. Whom to Invite to Transition Planning Meeting 

1. Head Start Director and Component Heads who can 
contribute concerns, Ideas and/or suggestions. 

2. Elementary school decision makers and administrative 
implementors. (Superintendents, Principals, special Education 
and Early Childhood Coordinators and other appropriate 
staff). 

3. Consider having a balanced number of staff from both 
agencies. 

4. Determine the geographic area to be covered at the meeting 
(school district, county, grantee areas or whole program) 
based on size, need and circumstances of programs. 

C. How to Invite Participants 

1. Examine political and historical backgrounds of community 
and participants to help determine methods of contact. 

2. Invitation letter should come from Head Start Director. (See 
Sample of Initial Letter — page 8.) Provide enough 
information in the letter to stimulate interest and to provide a 
clear statement of the focus and objectives for the meeting. 

3. Choose a method of Invitation (e.g.: letter followed by phone 
calls) that best suits the needs and capabilities of the 
program. Discuss who should make follow-up calls — the 
Director may be the best person, or consider 
Education/Special Services staff who are in frequent contact 
with school staff and who have already established 
relationships. 
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D. When and How Long to Hold the Meeting 

1. Determine when and how long the majority of Invited guests 
can participate. (Consider agency and program schedules). 

2. Try to keep the meeting short or arrange for lunch. 

3. Get a commitment from school participants to stay for the 
entire meeting, Including the orientation, group Interaction, 
and planning phases. 

E. Where to Hold the Meeting and What to Provide 

1. Initially, hold the meeting on neutral territory, If necessary 
(hotel, library, university, etc.). 

2. Room arrangement should allow for group Interaction and 
exchange. 

3. Provide refreshments, name tags, agenda, and Information 
packets about the school system and Head Start programs. 

4. Consider having a display of Head Start and school materials 
(curriculum, assessment tools, CDA information, Performance 
Standards, etc.) 

F. How to Assign Program Participants and Determine Their 
Responsibilities 

1. Try to choose presenters and small group session facilitators 
who have been involved in the collaborative process. 

2. Consider personalities of Head Start and school presenters 
and facilitators. (Knowledgeable, confident, open, positive, 
committed to collaboration, responsible for following through, 
etc.). 

3. Develop an outline of the program and share It with 
presenters and facilitators ahead of time. 

4. Be sure that all presenters and facilitators know w^at to 
present, when to present, and how much time th*y have. 



IL The Initial Transition Planning Meeting 

(See Sample of Agenda of Transition Planning Meeting — page 10). 

A. Purpose and General Goals of Initial Transition Meeting 

1. To become acquainted with one another's goals, services, 
philosophies, and agency policies. 

2. To share the advantages of Interagency coordination for 
transition planning and service delivery. 

3. To identify common issues that can be carried out through a 
collaborative relationship. 
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4. To discuss and share activities to which each program will 
commit and which will promote cooperation between 
agencies and a smoother transition of children. 

5. To develop an Initial plan of action or transition plan to help 
ensure continuity of services for children. 



B. Orientation and Overview of Head Start/School System and 
Benefits of Collaboration (Phase I) 

1. Exchange necessary Information about Head Start and 
elementary school with the audience. (See Areas for Concern 
— page 7). 

2. Help dispel myths and misconceptions. 

3. Recognize past mistakes. Establish a new beginning If 
necessary. 

4. Provide materials to emphasize the benefits of collaboration, 
(e.g.: Slide/tape show — "Transition From Preschool to the 
Public School," The Chapel Hill Training Outreach Project). 

5. Keep presentations brief and to the point by placing time 
limits on the agenda and announcing them to the group. 

C. Group Interaction Through Small Group Sessions (Phase II) 

1. Divide a large group into smaller, workable groups (or by 
school districts) for Interaction. (See Objectives of Small 
Groups and Agenda — page 11.) 

2. Have a circular seating arrangement with tables. 

3. Have a facilitator with a recorder lead eacn group. 

4. Share and record any coordination and collaboration that has 
already taken place between Head Start and specific school 
systems. (Use Transition/Collaboration Checklist — page 13). 

5. The facilitator may decide that the group needs to discuss 
parent and staff expectations and similarities and differences 
between programs (See #4, questions under Agenda — page 
11)). 

D. Development of Joint Commitment Through Plan of Action 
(Phase lit) 

1. Have a recorder write meeting dates and firmed-up transition 
activities Identified In previous discussion on a plan of action 
sheet. (See Plan of Action or Action Plan — pages 14-15). 

2. Decide who will carry out the planning and the plans as 
members of the Local Transition Committee for each school 
district. Designate a local chairperson. 

3. Establish methods of execution, persons responsible, and 
time lines for completion. 

4. Complete summary report of small group sessions. (See 
Summary Report Questions for Small Group Sessions — 
page 12). 
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5. The recorder will mail the plan of action and the summary 
report to the small group and committee members. 

•Note- Plan of Action may include the Transition Plan but if more 
time is needed to develop Plan, set up a local Transition Planning 
Meeting. 



III. Development of the Transition Plan 71 jugh 
Local Transition Committee Meetings. 

A. The local Transition Committee meets as arranged at the Initial 
Meeting. 

B. Discuss and determine transition activities for all children leaving 
Head Start and for their families. 

C. Discuss and determine transition activities specific to children 
with special needs who are leaving Head Start and to their 
families. 

D. Determine other areas of collaboration. (See Suggested 
Transition Activities — page 16 to complete III B, C, and D). 

E. Develop specific milestones with completion dates for all 
activities. (See Sample Cooperative Agreement/Transition Plan as 
a guide — pages 29-31). 

F. List person(s) responsible for each task. 

G. Establish a review date to determine progress and to discuss 
other areas of collaboration. 




Areas of Concern for Head Start 
Staff And Parents Relating to 
The Elementary School Program 



Education 

• curriculum 

• testing procedures 

• classroom composition 

• educational assessment 

• daily schedules 

Special Services 

• referral-to-placement process 

• support systems available 

• educational assessment 

• entrance testing 

• PL 99-457 



Parent Involvement/Social Services 

• parent orientation 

• parent involvement activities 

• parental forms 

• parental rights and 
responsibilities 

Health 

• when which screenings 
take place 

• health forms used 

• parental information needed 

Other Component Concerns 

• overlapping transportation 
routes 

• time of school pick-up and 
drop-off 

• vacancies on bus 

• attitude toward kindergarten 



• physical arrangement 

• classroom rules and routines 

• self help skills needed 

• discipline/reinforcement used 

• teaching styles (small groups, etc.) 

• staff development 



• how Head Start records will be used 
In school system 

• professionals and instruments used 
to make diagnosis 

• confidentiality 

• eligibility requirements 



• classroom and grouping activities 

• methods of notification about 
program 

• school regulations and procedures 



• screening and diagnostic providers 

• transfer of health forms to school 
system 



• attitude toward Head Start 
population 

• provisions for breakfast and snacks 

• transfer of records of children with 
specific nutritional needs 
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Initial Letter to be Sent to 
School Administrators by Head Start Director 

(sample) 



Dear : 

Effective communication among agencies helps one program build 
upon the other and permits agencies to work together to develop 
common goals and achieve a harmonious relationship. With the 
severe budget cuts that the programs in our state are experi- 
encing, it is critical that agencies work together to provide 
the best, most comprehensive services for our children. 

As Director of (Head Start Agency) , I invite you to attend 
a day of coordination and collaboration between our Head Start 
program and the school systems within the counties that we 
serve. This collaboration event is scheduled for (Date) . 
We are also requesting that the Principals, Special Education 
Directors, and Early Childhood Coordinators or their designee 
be represented. 

The intent of this meeting is to help us develop plans for 
the upcoming year so that we can work together and provide 
a smoother transition of Head Start children to the elementary 
school. This Transition Planning Meeting will include an overview 
of Head Start, presentations from representatives of your Local 
Education Agency (Specia.l Services and Early Childhood Division), 
and small group sessions where school system staff will get 
a chance to meet with their Head Start counterparts to discuss 
collaborative efforts. 

We hope that you will plan to attend our "Transition Planning 

Meeting", which will begin at and end 

at . I have enclosed a response form for you 

so that we can adequately prepare for this event. 

We look forward to establishing a closer working relationship 
with you and your school system to "setter serve our children 
and their families. 



*NOTE: Adjust letter to reflect each program's dynamics and 
needs and to request specific school staff to make presentations. 
A letter should be sent to the school superintendent and, if 
appropriate, also to the LEA Early Childhood Coordinator and 
Special Education Director, principals, and other relevant 
LEA administrative staff to ensure that all the necessary components 
are involved. 
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Transition Planning Meeting 
Response Form 



(to be returned by 



NAME 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 
POSITION 



I WILL WILL NOT BE ABLE TO ATTEND 



I WILL SEND A DESIGNEE 



I WILL NOT BE ABLE TO ATTEND THE SESSION, BUT I AM INTERESTED 
IV MEETING INDIVIDUALLY WITH YOU 

COMMENTS AND/ OR SUGGESTIONS 



Thank you for your response. 
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Transition Planning Meeting 
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Objectives of Small Groups 



1. To become acquainted with Head Start and school system staff. 

2. To share Information about the collaboration activities that have 
already taken place between Head Start and the school system. 

3. To discuss and share concerns about children's and families' 
problems when coping with change. 

4. To develop a plan of action for carrying out transition strategies when 
participants return to their respective agencies. 




Transition /Collaboration Checklist 



(Place check In box next to each Item as to whether it Is being done, 
or is being considered (or future activity) 



Indicate applicable symbol* 





S 


H 


Ml 


P 


1 


0 


1. Are children being referred for services to LEA and/or H.S.? 














2. Are children's records being transferred to LEA from H.S.? 














3. Does LEA staff assist H.S. In screening and/or evaluation of their 
children? 














4. Are children, while they are still in H.S., b?lng ruled eligible for special 
education placement by LEA? 














5. Do H.S. and LEA staffs participate jointly in staffings or iep 
meetings for H.S. children who go to LEA? 














6. Does LEA provide therapy for H.S. children? 














7. Do H.S. and LEA provide any joint services to preschool children in 
order to meet the comprehensive needs of a child (part-time placement, 
sharing of personnel, sharing of buildings)? 














8. Do H.S. and LEA provide transportation for any of one another's 
students? 














9. Is there any exchange or use of equipment or facilities between LEA 
and H.S. (H.S. graduations, etc.)? 














10. Does LEA staff serve on H.S. advisory committees, and does H.S. serve 
on LEA boards or committees? 














11. Is there sharing of training events (inservice training or staff 
development) r 














12. Does LEA staff provide an orientation for H.S. parents, staff, and 
children? Doss H.S. provide orienianon tot lcm on bsrviouo ui n.o. r 














13. Is there a collective effort to have n.5. cnnaren ana/or Tamiiies visu 
public schools for orientation and/or observation of new environment? 














14. Does LEA staff visit H.S. classrooms to observe H.S.'s educational 
environment and activities, ana vice versa r 














15. Has H.S. or LEA added or changed curriculum activities to reflect 
transitional needs of children? 














16. Is H.S. Involved in promoting LEA kindergarten registration? 














17. Does LEA submit any articles for inclusion in a H.S. newsletter, or 
vice versa? 














18. Do you have a written or oral transition agreement (Indicate which)? 














19. Is there any agreement between H.S. and LEA to share funds in order 
to better serve preschool handicapped children under the provisions of 
P.L. 89-457? 














20. Attach other collaborative activities in which you are involved or 
interested. 















•Symbols 

S School provides or is involved with Head Start 
H • Head Start provides or is involved with school 
M • Both agencies provide to each other or work together 



P - Presently doing 
I • Interested in doing 
0 • No exchange 
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Head Start/School System Plan of Action — Transition Plan 



Head Start Program 
Contact Person 



School District 
Contact Person 



Telephone Number 
Date 



Telephone Number 




School System 
Responsibilities/Contact Person 
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Head Start 
Responsibilities/Contact Person 



372 



Date 
Tc ik/Objective 
To Be Completed 




Head Start Program 



School District 

Action Plan 



Objectives 

1 

2 

3 



Objective 1: 






Action Steps 


Target Date 


Who 

































Objective 2: 






Action Steps 


Target Date 


Who 

































Objective 3: 






Action Steps 


Target Date 


Who 

































(Portage Project) 
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Suggested activities for a 
Transition Plan 



i. 



Transition Activities for All Head Start Children Entering Elementary 
Schools and for Their Families. 

A. Head Start Classroom Activities To Ease Transition 



• Dramatic play and role playing • 
about school 

• Art activities about new • 
environment • 

• Developing telephone usage 

• Map and calendar use for • 
sense of time and space • 

B. Cooperative Activities Between Head 

• Elementary school registration • 
through Head Start cooperation 

• Joint Transition Planning 
Meeting • 

• Joint school year calendar 

of events • 

• Joint information sharing 

based, on need • 

• Parental Handbook on 
preparing for elementary « 
schools 

• Exchange curriculum ideas 



Assessing and teaching 
survival skills for transition 
Bus ride to school system 
Books, photographs, slides or 
video on kindergarten 
School classroom visitation 
Growth changes 

Start and Local School System 
Exchange visits between Head 
Start and eler entary school 
teachers 

School system Orientation 
Meetings 

Summer activity calendar for 
child and parents 
Parental conferences with 
elementary school staff 
Elementary school visits by 
Head Start parents 



il. 



Joint or Cooperative Activities Specific to Children with Special 
Needs and to Their Families 



III. 



• Record sharing 

• IEP involvement 

• lechnical Assistance 
> Training 

• Transportation 

• Joint services to children 

• Transition or orientation 
meetings 

• Screening, assessment, 
evaluation, and treatment 

• Sharing of staff 

• Head Start diagnosticians 
approved by SEA 

Other Collaborative Act'vitles 

• Participation on Policy and 
Advisory Committees 

• Joint staff development/ 
training activities 



• Prompt eligibility ruling 

• Visits between agencies 

• Information booklet on schools 1 
Special Services Program 

• Parents' rights and 
responsibilities 

• Summer activity books 

• Child's Progress Report 

• Joint planning meetings 

• Parent conferences 

• PL 99-457 concerns 

• Referrals 



• Exchange newsletter 
information 

• Share facilities, transportation, 
equipment and materials 
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Barriers and Strategies in the 
Initial Stage of Developing a 
Transition Agreement 





Communication 



8 



Barriers 

1. The myths and/or misconceptions about one another's 
agencies, coupled with a lack of knowledge about what the 
other agency provides. 

2. A tendency to fall back on past mistakes, failures and 
prejudices in order to justify discontinuity. 



3. The inability or insecurity some Head Start staff have when 
approaching school systems to explain Head Start's 
capabilities and services. 



4. Lack of communication with decision makers and/or 
implementors, which obstructs or limits coordination and 
collaboration. 



5. Programs might develop a limited or an uncreative 
collaboration agreement. 



Strategies 

1. Provide a joint orientation meeting that explains what Head 
Start's and the school system's goals and services are. 

2. Meet with the scnool system and indicate commitment and 
ways to better serve young children. Stress the present 

not the past. Admit to mistakes in the past, but accentuate 
what needs to be done now for children and families and 
how each program needs the other. Recognize that both 
have something to offer. 

3 Expand knowledge base about Head Start's history, 
" demographics, policies, and services Improve 
communication skills by training and/or by having technical 
assistance provided by a support/experienced networker. 

4. Make sure that decision make r s and administrative 
implementors of both agencies are present and involved in 
orientation, determining needs, and developing initial plans 
of action. 

5. Explore all possibilities of coordination and collaboration, 
considering ali components of each agency. Reconsider 
before you say that you cannot rio something just because 
it hasn't been done before. Share activities that have been 
done in other places. Always ask "why not?" when 
someone says they can't do something. 



37 r) 
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Educational Program 



Barriers 

1. The school system perceives the Head Start curriculum to 
be inappropriate or without theoretical background. Head 
Start is seen as a baby sitting agency. 



Strategies 



2. Head Start staff is seen as unqualified. 



Share information about curriculum being used and about 
educational goals that are currently being Implemented. 
Investigate modifying or incorporating skills needed to aid 
in transition as long as they agree with the agency's 
guidelines and are appropriate for the developmental 
needs of children. Inform the school about the 
educational assessment process used in determining an 
appropriate and individualized program. Become 
knowledgeable about various curricula, educational 
theories, and assessment. Be ready to share your 
knowledge and skills with school system. 

At the orientation session, 1) share the training that is 
carried out for staff by qualified people, 2) the number of staff 
with Child Development Associate (CDA) or other degrees, 
3) what CDA is and 4) what the agency's goals are for 
increasing the skill level of the staff. Indicate a desire to 
share expertise in meeting training and technical 
assistance needs of the staff. Let representatives from the 
school system visit the classroom, observe the teachers, 
and see their work. 



Forms 



Barriers 



Strategies 



Some forms that Head Start fills out are similar to the 
required forms that the school system, Health Department 
and other agencies fill out. This duplication of effort 
overburdens the staff, parents, and children. 



Each agency should review all relevant forms and ex, ore 
ways they can modify or eliminate some similar forms. 
Emphasis should not be made on who gives, but on what 
is needed to expedite the service process. 
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Services for Children with Handicaps 



Barriers 

1. The school system doesn't understand or know what 
Head Start's responsibilities are toward children with 
handicaps. 



2. There are concerns about the qualifications of the 
professionals making the diagnoses. 



3. After they leave Head Start, children with handicaps are 
sometimes without appropriate placement for an extended 
length of time. 



Strategies 

1. Explain how Heed Start complies with national and 
regional handicap guidelines. Discuss methods of 
complying under the different components of P.L 94-142 
and P.L. 99-457 (least restrictive environment, lEPs, 
parental involvement, testing, etc.) 

2. During the general orientation session, emphasize the 
qualifications of your diagnostic providers. Many times 
they are the same examiners that the school uses. To 
ensure and expedite local school system acceptance of 
records, make sure that Head Start providers are approved 
according to State Department of Education guidelines. 

3. To ensure an earlier eligibility ruling for school placement, 
make sure that referrals and records are shared at the 
time that the school requests. Become an advocate for 
parents to ensure their input for appropriate services and 
placement for children. Follow up and maintain contact 
with parents and school to make sure that services are 
received and maintained. 
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Transition 



• Home-oased Programs 

• Parental Involvement 



Adapted from Portage Project materials 



Considerations for Transitioning 
a Child from a Head Start 
Classroom or Home-based 
Setting into the Public Schools 

1. What will be different for the child? 

□ building 

□ larger classroom 

□ child/adult ratio larger 

□ more structure 

□ different equipment 

□ less free time 

□ longer day 

□ bathrooms 

□ new playground 

□ new fears 

□ greater distance 

□ discipline 

□ new staff 

□ busing/walking 

□ new expectations 

□ new children 

□ cafeteria 

□ less mainstreaming 

□ less freedom of movement 

□ fewer choices of things to do 

□ less acceptance of handicapped child 

□ less teacher attention 

□ less opportunity to individualize 

□ less contact with caregivers 

2. Brainstorm ideas and activities for 
teaching the skills needed to deal with 
this change. Be creative and 
imaginative! 

□ dramatic play — provide props 

□ a pretend day 

□ set up cafeteria/role play 

□ discuss differences and the reason 
for the change 

□ praise children for progres i and tell 
them they're ready for kindergarten 

□ allow child more independence with 
structure 



□ increase appropriate structural 
activities 

□ ujsft new school 

□ concentrate on readiness during the 
last month: dressing, toileting, paper 
and pencil activities, etc. 

C role play new situations: principal, 
new friends, notes- home, etc. 

□ talk to parents ahuad of time about 
potential anxieties 

□ send Information folder to new 
school on each child 

G make picture of new school 

□ teach bus skills, take a ride on a bus 

□ have older siblings or former Head 
Start children talk to your class 

C have a party to introduce children 

before school begins 
C have kindergarten teacher visit your 

Mead Start class 

□ visit new playground/library 

Z take pictures of new environment 
£ have a kindergarten class make a 
book for Head Start children. 



How Can Parent Involvement 
Be Continued in the 
Kindergarten Program? 

1. What will be different for the parent? 

□ less time In classroom/program 

□ less rapport initially 

□ more formal/more structured 
C less total interaction 

□ fewer educational opportunities 
(parent meetings, conferences) 

□ more expensive (supplies, special 
activities, meals, etc.) 

□ more threatening 
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Adapted from Portage Project materials 



2. List the ways the parent could continue 
to be involved and the skills needed for 
that involvement. 

□ P.T.A. 

□ teaching at home 

□ classroom volunteer (room mothers) 

□ make the first move 

□ adult show and tell 

□ share skills 

□ call/see/write teachei 

□ ask that teacher keep in contact 

□ use Head Start as resource 

□ field trips 

□ attend parent conferences/open 
houses 

□ assist in writing i.E.P.s 

□ know parents' rights 

□ playground supervision 

3. Describe the support role each of the 
following could provide: 

The Head Start teacher? 

□ Introduce parents to nsw 
situations 

□ make them aware of parents' 
rights 

□ be available for information 

□ participate on multidisclplinary 
team 

□ be an advocate 

The new teacher? 

□ invite parents to come in 

□ read information on child »n file 

□ have representative from school 
at Head Start parent meeting 

The Handicap Services Coordinator? 

□ keep communication lines open 

□ participate in placement meetings 

□ accompany parents to new school 



Determining Differences 
Between Preschool and 
Kindergarten Programs 



Classroom Composition 

1. How many teachers, teachers' aides 
and volunteers work In the classroom? 

2. How many children are in the 
classroom? 

3. i)o the numbers of adults and children 
in kindergarten differ from preschool? 
(The adult/child ratio is the number of 
adults to the number of children.) The 
typical preschooi contains 2 or 3 adults 
and 18 to 20 children. The typical 
kindergarten contains 1 or 2 adults and 
20 to 30 children. 

Teacher Attention and Reinforcement 

1. How frequently do teachers attend to 
the students with praise, instructions 
or reprimands? (e.g., How frequently do 
teachers provide praise? Every few 
minutes, only at the end of an activity, 
individually or as a group?) 

2. Do teachers provide special rewards or 
back-up activities for good behavior? 
(e.g., additional free time, access to the 
art center, good work certificates, 
positive home notes) 

3. What are the consequences for 
disruptive or inappropriate behavior? 
(e.g., tomporary removal from the 
activity, loss of recess or free time) 

Physical Arrangement 

Is the physical arrangement of the 
kindergarten different from the preschool? 

1. Do child-en sit on Individual mats or on 
a group rug? 

2. Do children wo:k at tables or at desks? 

3. Are work and play areas clearly 
separated? 

4. Are play areas visible from work areas? 

5. Is the bathroom or drinkino fountain 
adjacent to the classroom or down the 
hallway? 

6. Are there interest centers? 
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Daily Schedule 

1. Is the kindergarten in session longer 
than the preschool? 

2. How many minutes do children spend: 

a) in large groups (singing, sharing, 
listening to stories, having snacks)? 

b) In small groups? 

c) doing academic work and fine motor 
activities? 

d) in free play activities? 

e) in recess and large motor activities? 

f) In moving from one scheduled 
activity to another (e.g., lining up for 
recess, waiting to be called from 
large group to small group)? 

Classroom Rules and Routines 

1. Are children required to raise their 
hands: 

a) for permission to speak? 

b) when they have finished a task? 

c) to seek assistance? 

2. Do children speak out? If so, when? 
(e.g., volunteering answers in a large 
group.) 

3. During which activities can children 
talk to their classmates and move 
about the room? 

4. Do children have free or limited access 
to the bathroom, water fountain, pencil 
sharpener, and/or supplies? 

5. Do children manage all or some of their 
own materials (e.g., crayons, paper, 
paste) or do they use community 
materials? Which materials do they 
manage? 

6. Do children walk in line single-file or 
double file? Do they hold hands? 

Academics 

1. Are there minimum competency levels? 
Is there a kindergarten readiness 
checklist? 

2. Which academic subjects are taught? 

3. Which curriculum materials are used 
most typically? For example, are math 
concepts taught through manipulative 
materials, such as Cuisenaire rods, 
through work sheets, or through both? 

4. Are lessons taught in large or small 
groups? 



5. How do children respond during 
Instruction? 

a) Do children recite answers? For 
which subjects? (e.g., alphabet, 
numbers.) 

b) How often and for which subjects do 
children reply as a group to teacher 
questions? 

c) How often and for which subjects do 
children respond Individually to 
teacher questions? 

d) How often and for which subjects do 
children produce written responses? 
• Which response formats are used? 

Do children circle the right answer, 
color in the right answer, mark (X) 
the right answer, mark (X) the 
wrong answer? 

Self-Help Skills 

Which self-help skills do most children 
demonstrate? 

1. Dressing Independently for outdoors? 

2. Shoe tying? 

3. Drinking milk through a.straw? 

4. Hand washing? 

5. Nose care? 

6. Toileting? 



The worksheet on the following page, 
along with these explanations for tach 
area of potential difference, may be used 
by Head St8rt personnel in observing the 
kindergarten classroom. 
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Sample Cooperative Agreement 
and Transition Plan 



The transition plan can be developed using 
the MBO approach and should include the 
following dimensions: 

1. An Introductory statement of how and 
when the Head Start staff, Head Start parents, 
and each Local Education Agency were involved 
in determining transition needs. 

2, An overview of current transition activities 
that have already been established, along with 
future coordinated efforts. 



3. Methods used to identify transition issues 
of all children, including children with 
handicaps, should be stated. Specific transition 
issues to be addressed should be incorporated 
into the plan or as an attachment. 

4. Transition issues and activities attempted 
should be reviewed each year by both Head 
Start and LEAs to determine their effectiveness 
and any need for revisions and/or expansion. 

5. Milestones should be monitored to ensure 



that activities are taking place as specified. 

6. In a joint effort to develop strategies for a 
smooth transition, other collaborative ideas can 
be raised. Grantees should be encouraged to 
incorporate, develop, and/or explore 
arrangements that demonstrate an effort to 
work more closely together with the school 
district. This will help eliminate gaps in services, 
reduce costs, and/or improve the quality of 
programs for young children. 



to 
to 



.and. 



have agreed upon the following cooperative activities that will provide for the smooth transition of children 
leaving Head Start and entering the elementary school. All areas of collaboration involving the school system 
and Head Start will be in accordance with the policies and procedures of both agencies. 
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Objectives 



I. To make age 
appropriate referrals to 
the school system and 
to Head Start. 



II. To assist in the 
provision of a smooth 
transition of children 
leaving Head Start and 
entering the school 
system, who are 
identified as, or 
suspected of being 
handicapped. 
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Procedures for School System 



Procedures for Head Start 



I. Refer preschool handicapped children and 
those suspected of having a handicap or of 
need of Head Start services to Head Start 
when appropriate. 



II A. Arrange for LEA special education staff 
member to come to the Head Start program to 
explain school's special education process 
and services available to parents of children 
who are handicapped. 

II B. Begin school's assessment process for 
early eligibility ruling fc:* school placement for 
Head Start children preparing to enter 
kindergarten. 



I. Refer to school any identified school age 
children who are not enrolled in school. 



II A. Schedule Conferences with parents of 
graduating handicapped children with 
school's Child Find Coordinator. Permission 
for releases of information will be obtained. 



II B. The IEP, diagnostic reports, anecdotal 
reports, medical records, and other pertinent 
information will be shared with the school 
to assist in eligibility ruling. 



Timeline 



When 
applicable 



December- 
April 



March- 
June 
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Objectives 


Procedures for School System 


Procedures tor Head Start 


Timeline 


III. To familiarize the 
school system with 
Head Start and Head 
Start with the school's 
guidelines, methods and 


III A. Make arrangements to send teachers 
or district representatives to Head Start 
centers for classroom observations. The 
school will notify Head Start In advance to set 
the time and place for observations. 


III A. Make arrangements to send teachers 
or Head Start representatives to schools for 
classroom observations. Head siart win 
notify the school In advance to set the time 
and place for observations. 


February- 
April 


concerns. 


Ill B. Work with Head Start on developing 
curriculum activities for transition. 


Ill B, In coordination with the school, 
develop or modify transition activities for 

r*hilrlron anH f&imilipc* — - baSftd On 

differences and needs. 


February- 
May 


IV. To familiarize 
children leaving Head 
Start and their families 
with the school system. 


IV A. Provide Head Start representatives with 
Information and materials on transition needs 
of children entering the elementary school and 
make these available to families of Head Start 
children. 


IV A. Invite parents and teachers of children 
leaving neao oiari io a auiiuui oyon?in 
orientation meeting in Head Start facilities. 


April- 
May 


s 


IV B. Conduct pre-registration for children 
leaving Head Start at end of year activities. 


IV B. Provide time and space for elementary 
school registration for Head Start children 
at end of year activities. 


August 


V. To share Information, 
expertise and training 
between the school 
system's staff and Head 
Start, which may be 
beneficial in assisting 
persons who are 
Interested in or working 
with young children. 


V A. kvite Head Start personnel to relevant 
training if space is available. 

V B. The school system will provide special 
education and early childhood personnel 
consultation assistance to Head btart ana 
become involved in Head Start services when 
feasible. 

V C. Child Find Coordinator will observe 
atypical Head Start children and provide 
suggestions for intervention and diagnostic 
needs upon request from Head Start. 


V A. Invite school system personnel to 
relevant training if space is available. 

V B. Head Start will provide special or early 
childhood education services to the school 

services when feasible. 

V C. Provide available assessment, 
behavioral and meoicai inTorrnaiion on neau 
Start atypical children to assist the school 
in making intervention recommendations. 


Continual 


VI. To continue to 
discuss ways of 
coordinating 
transportation. 


VI. Responsible Head Start and school system 
officials will agree to facilitate the sharing of 
transportation services, when feasible. 


VI. Responsible Head Start and school 
officials will agree to facilitate the sharing 
of transportation services, when feasible. 


Continual 
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Objectives 


Procedures for School System and Head Start 


Timeline 


VII. To evaluate plan 
periodically and 
coordinate collaboration 
efforts through biannual 
meetings. 


VII. School and Head Start representatives meet to evaluate effectiveness of coordination 
efforts. Discussion will be continued on sharing resources (materials, children, providers, etc.) 
to increase comprehensive and quality services for children. Determination of needed 
modifications, expansions, and/or additions to written agreement will be made. 


April and 
October 




Special Services Representative. Head Start Special Education Representative, School System 






Education Representative. Head Start Principal/Early Childhood Coordinator 






Head Start Director Superintendent 






Date 
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// a grantee has not had an opportunity to meet with 
local education agencies because of time restraints, an 
actual transition plan cannot be developed. Each local 
education agency must be Involved In the plan. However, 
a plan to develop a transition plan is acceptable for an 
interim period (approximately 2-3 months, depending on 
the number of LEAs in the grantee's catchment area) 
before an actual transition plan is required. This 
preliminary plan will chart out procedures to be used to 
facilitate the involvement of Head Start, parents, and LEA 
staff in determining transitional concerns and in 
developing activities and procedures to meet these 
identified needs. Time-lines should be included that 
specify when expected outcomes will occur. The time- 
lines include proposed planning meetings; when the 
transitional plan will be developed; and when the plan will 
be sent to the ACYF Regional Office for approval. 




Preliminary Transition Plan 



Objective 

To plan for the provision of a smooth 
and orderly transition of children from 
(Head Start Agency) to the (school 

system) during the 

program year. 

Justification and Approach 

The (Head Start Agency) staff 
recognizes the importance of a 



collaborative working relationship 
between school systems and Head Start 
programs. A planned transition process 
will serve to extend comprehensive 
services, assure the school system's 
awareness of strengths and needs of 
Individual children, avoid duplication of 
services, reduce the time lapse between 
assessment and services and encourage 
more parental Involvement. 



Milestones 


S 


0 


N 


D 


J 


F 


M 


A 


I M 


1. Head Start Director holds preliminary meeting with 
Head Start component staff and parents to discuss 

nnl lahnration artivltloc anH tn nlon for Initial 

transition meeting. 

2. f lead Start Director sends invitation letter to 
Superintendent, Principal, Special Education Director 
and Early Childhood Coordinator to attend the 
Transition Planning Meeting. 

3. Head Start Director or component head makes 
follow-up phone calls to see if persons invited 
to Transition Planning Meeting are attending. 

4. Initial Transition Planning Meeting is held between 
Head Start and school system (see attached 
Tentative Agenda and Suggested Transition 
Activities Samples on pages 10 and 16) to develop 
a draft Transition Plan. 

5. Head Start sends draft Transition Plan to school's 
Superintendent and/or School Board for modification 
and final approval. 

6. Head Start sends final Transition Plan to 
Superintendent for signatures. 

7. Submission of Transition Plan to Head Start 
Regional Office. 


A 


















A 




















A 


















A 




















A 






































A 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 


Appolachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 


Who to Contact for Early Childhood 

Information ffVfl vearO- 

Carol Perronncel, Staff Associate 
Early Childhood Project 
800/624-9120 


General resources available: 

5,500-volume library, ERIC microfiche, 
topical reports and files; AEL's quarterly 
newsletter, The LINK; Occasional Papers 
Series; "R&D Notes"; and News-Scan 
Bulletin 


Target Population Served: 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


History of Organization: 
See attached 

Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 


Services Provided: 


See attached 


See attached 




Resources available specific to Issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 




Preschool -to-School Linkages and 
Transition Resource Notebook 

• 
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APPALACHIA 



THE Appalachia Edu- E D U CATI O N AL Region interested in 
cational Laboratory is education can receive 

a private, nonprofit cor- LABO RATO RY direcl services through 
poration that initiates 
ongoing R & Obased 
efforts to improve education 
and educational opportu- 
nity. It is governed by a 28- 
member Board of Directors 
from four states: Kentucky, 
Tennessee. Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

In 1991, AEL celebrates 
25 years of working with 
educators and those corv 
cerned about education to 
bring together the wisdom 
of practice and the knowl- 
edge of research as a means 
of developing sensible solu- 
tions to education problem s . 

AEL's work falls into one 
of three categories: activi- 
ties as a Regional Educational 
Laboratory; services of the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Ru- 
ral Education and Small 
Schools; and performance 
of other, small contract work 
with local, state, and re 
gional organizations. The 
Regional Laboratory and the 
ERIC clearinghouse are 
funded under separate con- 
tracts with the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Im- 
provement. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 



Regional Laboratory 

AEL's regionally focused 
work is carried out through 
the Regional Educational 
Laboratory contract it holds 
for its four-state area. Ten 
such institutions are located 
across the country. 

So that educators and oth- 
ers in the four states can 
become easily involved in 
the work of the Regional 
Laboratory, AEL operates 
programs for... 

...classroom teachers; 

. . . local school administrators 
and school board members; 

...teacher educators; 

...stats-level policymakers; 

...urban community mem- 
bers, parents, and educa- 
tors; and 

...rural educators and com- 
munities. 

In addition, any- 
one from the 



AEL's Resource Center, 
which provides ERIC 
searches, free and awrost 
education materials, and 
telephone consultations. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Rural Education and 
Small Schools 

AEL serves a national au- 
dience in its contract to serve 
as one of 1 6 clearinghouses 
in the ERIC system. Through 
a nationwide computer- 
searchable database. ERIC 
makes articles and docu- 
ments abou: education ac- 
cessible to all who are inter- 
ested. 

The clearinghouse at AEL 
abstracts and places into the 
system written worics on rural 
education, small schools. 
American Indians and Alaska 
natives, MexicanAmericans, 
migrants, and outdoor edu- 
cation. It cilso produces — 
and makes directly avair- 
able — products that synthe- 
size work in these areas. 




Contracts with Other 
Agencies 

AEL seeks and carries out 
contracts and grants from 
various agencies to perform 
specific R&D sen/ices re- 
lated to Improving educa- 
tion. These contracts in- 
clude, for example, assis- 
tance to a local school sys- 
tem considering year-round 
schools, and a third-party 
evaluation of a state AJDS 
prevention education pro- 
gram. 

Additional Information 

Write or phone for more 
information about AEL. Vari- 
ous resources and services 
are available— many of 
which are free. Well be 
glad to send you the Re 
gional Laboratory's quarterly 
newsletter, The Link, and 
other materials to make sure 
you know what we have to 
offer and how to put us to 
good use. 



25 YEAR? 

Appalachia 
Educational 
Laboratory 

P. O. Box 1348 
Charleston. WV 25325 
800/624-9120 (outside 
WV) 

800/.J44-6646 (in WV) 
347-0400 (local) 



NWREL- 




OERI-funded Regional 
Educational Laboratories 



FWL 



SERVE 



PREL 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) 

P. 0. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325 
Serves: Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development (FWL) 

1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 
Serves: Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah 

Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL) 
12500 E.llift Avenue, Suite 201 
Aurora, CO 80014 

Serves: Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory (NCREL) 

295 Emroy Avenue, Elmhurst, IL 60126 

Serves: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 

Wisconsin 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 
101 S.W. Main Avenue, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 

Serves: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 



Pacific Regional Educational Laboratory (PREL) 
1164 Bishop Street, Suite 1409, Honolulu, HI 96813 
Serves: American Samoa, Commonwealth ol the Northern 
Mariana Islands, Federated States ot Micronesia, Guam, 
Hawaii, Republic ot the Marshall Islands, Republic of Palau 

The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of 

the Northeast and Islands (NE/IS) 

290 South Main Street , Andover, MA 01810 

Serves: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont 

Research for Better Schools (RBS) 

444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, PA 19123 

Serves: Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania 

SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education (SERVE) 

School of Education, University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
Serves: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) 

21 1 East Seventh Street, Austin, TX 78701 

Serves: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
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OERI's Labs and Centers 




10 Regional Educational Laboratories 



The Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) helps educators 
and policymakers solve education prob- 
lems in iheir schools through a network 
of 10 regional educational laboratories. 
Using the best available information and 
the experience and expertise of profes- 
sionals, the laboratories identify solu- 
tions to education problems, try new 
approaches, furnish research results 
and publications, and provide training to 
teachers and administrators. OERI re- 
cently awarded $1 62 m illion in contracts 
to operate the laboratories over the next 
5 years. As part of their individual re* 
gional programs, all laboratories will pay 
particular attention to the needs of at- 
risk students and small rural schools. 
The 10 laboratories are: 

Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc. (AEL) 

1031 Quamer Street 
PO Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 
(304) 347-0400 

(800) 624-9120 (outside West Virginia) 
(800) 344-6646 (in West Virginia) 
Board Chair: Ralph Booher Jr. 
Executive Director; Terry L Eidell 
Deputy Executive Director: 

John R. Sanders 
Region Served: Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Virginia, and West Virginia 
OERI Liaison: Carol Mitchell 
(202) 219-2128 

Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and 
Development (FWL) 

730 Harrison Street 

San Francisco, CA 941 07-1242 

(415) 565-3000 

Board Chair; Joann Mortensen 

Executive Director: Dean H. Nafziger 

Region Served; Arizona, California, 

Nevada, and Utah 
OERI Liaison: Marshall Sashkin 
(202)219-2120 

Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory (McREL) 

Denver Office: 

2550 S. Parker Rd., Suite 500 
Aurora. CO 80014 
(303) 337-0990 
Kansas City Office: 
4709 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, MO 64112 



(816) 756-2401 
Board Chair: William Soft 
Executive Director: C.L Hutching 
Region Served: Colorado, Kansas, 

Nebraska, Missouri, Wyoming, North 

Dakota, and South Dakota 
OERI Liaison: Beverly E. Coleman 
(202) 219-2280 

North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NCREL) 

1900 Spring Rd., Suite 300 

Oak Brook, IL 60521 

(708) 571-^700 

Board Chair: Franklin Walter 

Executive Director: Jeri Nowakowski 

Region Served: Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

Iowa, Illinois, Michigan.lndiana, and 

Ohio 

OERI Liaison: Carter H. Collins 
(202)219-2194 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL) 

101 SW Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204-3297 
(503) 275-9500 
Board Chair: Barney Parker 
Executive Director: Robert R. Rath 
Deputy Executive Director; 

Ethel Simon-McWilliams 
Region Served: Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, 

Montana, and Washington 
OERI Liaison: John Coulson 
(202)219-2133 

Pacific Regional Educational 
Laboratory (PREL) 

1164 Bishop Street, Suite 1409 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
(808) 532-1900 

Board Chair: Steve Umetaro (Acting) 
Executive Director: John W. Kofel 
Region Served: American Samoa, 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Federated States of 
Micronesia, Guam, Hawaii, Republic of 
thQ Marshall Islands, and Republic of 
Palau 

OERI Liaison: Joseph Wilkes 
(202)219-2186 

Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands 

300 Brickstone Square, Suite 900 

Andover, MA 01810 

(508) 470-0098 

Board Chair: Edward Reidy 



Executive Director: David P. Crandail 

Region Served: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhodo Island, Vermont, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 

OERI Liaison: John C. Egermeler 

(202) 219-2119 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(RBS) 

444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123-4107 
(215) 574-9300 
Board Chair: Lozelie DeLuz 
Executive Director: John E. Hopkins 
Deputy Director: John A. Connolly 
Region Served: Delaware, Maryland, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the District cf 
Columbia 
OERI Liaison: Susan K. Talley 
(202) 219-2129 

SouthEastern Regional Vision for 
Education (SERVE) 

Headquarters: 

University of North Caiolma at Greensboro 
P.O. Box 5367 

Greensboro, NC 27435-5367 
(919) 334-3211 or (800) 75S-3277 
Field Office: 

Office of Policy Research and 

Improvement 
Florida Department of Education 
325 West Gainss Street, Suite 414 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-04 00 
(904) 488-1611 
Board Chair: Gov. Guy Hunt 
Executive Director: Roy H. Forbes 
Deputy Executive Director. Headquarters. 

Ernest K. Nicholson 
Deputy Executive Director, Field Oitice- 

Dorothy K. Routh 
Region Served: Alabama, Florida. 

Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

and South Carolina 
OERI Liaison: Cheryl Garnette 
(202) 219-2267 * 

Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEOL) 

211 East Seventh Street 

Austin, TX 787C1 

(512) 476-6861 

Board Chair: Ed Hams 

Executive Director; Preston C. Kronkosky 

Region Served- Arkansas, Louisiana. New 

Mexico. Oklahoma, and Texas 
OERI Liaison: Richard A. Lallmang 
(202) 219-2274 
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Office of Educational Research and Improvement 



25 Educational Research and Development Centers 



To help strengthen student learning in 
the United States, OERI supports 25 
university-based national educational 
research and development centers. The 
office recently established 17 new cen- 
ters following a nationwide grant com- 
petition.The new centers, plus 8 existing 
ones, conduct research on topics that 
will help policymakers, practitioners, 
and parents meet the national education 
goals by the year 2000. In addition to 
addressing specific topics, most also 
will focus on children at risk. Many also 
are collaborating with othpr universities, 
and many work with elementary 2nd 
secondary schools. All have been di- 
rected by OERI to make sure the infor- 
mation they produce reaches parents, 
teachers, and others who can use it to 
make meaningful changes in America's 
schools. The 25 centers and their col- 
laborating partners are: 



Center on Families, Communities, 
Schools, and Children's Learning 

Boston University 

605 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 353-3309 

Co-directors: Dr. Don Davies and 

Dr. Joyce Epstein 
Affiliated Organizations: 

Institute lor Responsive Education, 
Boston 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign 

Wheelock College, Boston 

Yale University 
OERI Liaison: Harold Hlmmelfarb 
(202)219-2223 



National Research Center on 
Assessment, Evaluation, and 
Testing 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 

145 Moore Hall 

Los Angeles, CA 90024-1522 

(213)206-1530 

Co-directors: Dr. Eva Baker and 
Dr. Robert L. Linn 

At! liated Organizations. 
University of Colorado 
RAND Corporation, Washington, DC 
National Opinion Research Center. 

Uf 'versuy of Chicago 
Learntng Resource Development 
Center, University of Pittsburgh 

OERI Liaison: David Sweet 

(202) 219-2021 



Center for Research on Effective 
Schooling for Disadvantaged 
Students 

Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21216 
(301) 338-7570 

Director: Dr. Jomills H. Braddock II 
Affiliated Organizations: 

University of California at Santa Barbara 

Northern Arizona University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, DC 
OERI Liaison: Harold Hlmmelfarb 
(202)219-2223 



National Research Center on the 
Gifted and Talented 

University of Connecticut at Storrs 

Department of Educational Psychology 

Storrs, CT 06269-2007 

(203) 486-5279 

Director: Dr. Joseph Renzulli 

Affiliated Organizations: 

University of Georgia 

University of Virginia 

Yale University 
OERI Liaison: Ivor Prltchard 
(202)219-2223 



National Research Center on 
Cultural Diversity and Second 
Language Learning 

University of California at Santa Cruz 
Kerr Hall 

Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408) 459-3501 

Co-directors: Dr. Eugene Garcia and 

Dr. Barry McLaughlin 
Affiliated Organizations: 
Linguistic Minority Research Project of 

the University of California 
Center for Applied Linguistics. 
Washington, DC 
OERI Liaison: Rene Gonzalez 
(202)219-2207 



National Center for Research on 
Educational Accountability and 
Teacher Evaluation 

Western Michigan University 
401 B. Ellsworth Hall 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49006 
(616) 387-5895 
Director: Dr. Daniel Stufflebeam 
Affiliated Organizations: 

University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa 

College of William and Mary 

University of South Florida 
OERI Liaison: Susan Klein 
(202)219-2207 3 C *7 * 



National Center for Research on 
Teacher Learning 

Michigan State University 

College of Education 

116Erickson Hall 

East Lansing, Ml 48824-1034 

(517) 355-9302 

Director: Dr. Mary Kennedy 

Affiliated Organizations: 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 
Education Matters, Inc., Boston 

OERI Liaison: Joyce Murphy 

(202)219-2207 



National Center on Postsecondary 
Teaching, Learning, and 
Assessment 

Pennsylvania State University 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 

403 S. Allen Street, Suite 104 

University Park, PA 16801-5202 

(814) 865-5917 

Director: Dr. James L. Ratclirf 

Affiliated Organizations: 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

Syracuse University 

Northwestern University 

University of Tennessee at Knoxviite 

North Carolina State University 
at Raleigh • 

Educational Testing Service. 
Princeton, NJ 

Ithaca College 

Stanford University 
OERI Liaison: Jeffrey Gllmore 
(202) 219-2243 



Center for Research on the Context 
of Secondary School Teaching 

Stanford University 
School of Education 
CERAS 

Stanford, CA 94305-3084 
(415) 723^1972 

Director: Dr. Milbrey W. McLaughlin 
Affiliated Organizations: 

Michigan State University 
OERI Liaison: Elizabeth Demarest 
(202)219-2207 



National Center on Education in 
the Inner Cities 

Temple University 

Center for Research in Human 
Development and Education 

933 Ritler Hall Annex 

13th Street and Cecil B. Moore Avenue 

Phladelphia, PA 19122 

(215) 787-3001 

Director: Dr. Margaret C. Wang 

Affiliated Organizations- 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
University of Houston 

OERI Liaison: Oliver Moles 

(202)21^-2207 




ational Research Center on 
Student Learning 

University of Pittsburgh 
Learning Research and 

Development Center 
3939 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412) 624-7450 
Co-directors: Dr. Robert Glaser, 

Dr. Lauren Resnick, and Dr. James Voss 
Affiliated Organizations: 

None 

OERI Liaison: Judith Segal 
(202)219-2021 

Center for the Learning and 
Teaching of Elementary Subjects 

Michigan State University 
College of Education 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 
(517) 353-6470 

Co-directors: Dr. Jere Brophy and 

Dr. Penelope L. Peterson 
Affiliated Organizations: 

None 

OERI Liaison: Clara Lawson-Copland 
(202)219-2021 



tional Center for Science 
aching and Learning 

Ohio State University 
Room 104. Research Center 
1314 Kinnear Road 
Columbus, OH 43212 
(614)292-3339 
Director: Dr. Arthur L. White 
Affiliated Organizations: 
None 

OERI Liaison: Wanda Chambers 
(202) 219-2021 

National Center for Research In 
Mathematical Sciences Education 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 

1025 West Johnson Street 

Madison, Wl 53706 

(608) 263-4265 

Director: Dr. Thomas Romberg 

Affiliated Organizations: 

Harvard University 

San Diego State University 
OERI Liaison: Kent Viehoever 
(202) 219-2021 

Center for Technology in Education 



ank Street College of Education 
JO West 112th Street 
x -.few York, NY 1 0025 
(212)222-6700 

Acting Director: Dr. Jan Hawkins 



Affiliated Organizations: 
Bolt, Beranek, & Newman, Inc., 

Cambridge, MA 
Brown University 
Harvard University 
OERI Liaison; Ram Singh 
(202)219-2021 

National Center on Adult Literacy 

University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School of Education 
3700 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-6216 
(215) 898-2100 
Director: Dr. Daniel Wagner 
• Affiliated Organizations; 

National Center for Family Literacy, 

Louisville, KY 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 

Washington, DC 
City University of New York 
Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, NJ 
Indiana University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Northwest Regional Laboratory, 

Portland, OR 
University of California at Berkeley 
University of California at Santa Barbara 
University of Delaware 
University of Pittsburgh 
OERI Liaison: Ann Benjamin 
(202)219-2223 

National Center on the Educational 
Quality of the Workforce 

University of Pennsylvania 

Institute for Research on Higher Education 

4200 Pine Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19104-4090 

(215) 898-4585 

Co-directors: Dr. Robert M. Zemsky and 

Dr. Peter Cappelli 
Affiliated Organizations: 

Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Cornell University 
OERI Llalton: Nevzer Stacey 
(202)21^2243 

National Center for the Study of 
Writing and Literacy 

University of California at Berkeley 
School of Education 
5513Tolman Hall 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 643-7022 

Director; Dr. Sarah W. Freedman 
Affiliated Organizations: 

Carnegie Mellon University 
OERI Liaison: Steven Hunt 
(202)219-2243 



National Research Center on 
Literature Teaching and Learning 

State University of New York at Albany 
School of Education 
1400 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12222 
(518) 442-5026 

Director: Dr, Arthur N. Applebee 
Affiliated Organizations: 
None 

OERI Liaison: Rita Foy 
(202) 21&-2021 



Reading Research and Education 
Center 

University of Illinois 

174 Children's Research Center 

51 Gerty Drive 

Champaign, IL 61820 

(217) 333-2552 

Director: Dr. Richard C. Anderson 
Affiliated Organizations: 
Bolt, Beranek and Newman, Inc., 
Cambridge, MA 
OERI Liaison: Anne Sweet 
(202) 219-2021 

Center on Organization and 
Restructuring of Schools 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 

1025 West Johnson Street 

Madison, Wl 53706 

(608) 263-7575 

Director: Dr. Fred M. Newmann 

Affiliated Organizations: 

University of Minnesota 

Harvard University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Stanford University 

University of Chicago 
OERI Liaison: David Stevenson 
(202)219-2207 

The Policy Center of the 
Consortium for Policy Research in 
Education 

Eagleton institute of Politics 
Rutgers University 
Wood Lawn Neilson Campus 
Clifton Avenue 

New Brunswick, fsfj 08903-0270 
(908) 828-3872 
Director: Dr. Susan Fuhrman 
Affiliated Organizations: 

Michigan State University 

Stanford University 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 

Harvard University (year 2) 
OERI Liaison: James Fox 
(202)219-2223 
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The Finance Center of the 
Consortium tor Policy Research in 
Education 

University of Southern California 

School of Education 

Waite Phillips Hall 901 

Los Angeles, CA 90089-0031 

(213) 740-3299 

CO'directors: Dr. Allan Odden and 

Dr. Susan Fuhrman 
Affiliated Organizations: 

Rutgers University 

Michigan State University 

Stanford University 

University of Wisconsin at Madison 

Harvard University 

Cornell University 

SMB Economics, Washington, DC 



Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ 
OERI Liaison: Duc-LeTo 
(202) 219-2243 

National Center for Educational 
Leadership 

Harvard University 
Gutman Library 
6 Appian Way 

Cambridge, MA 02138-3704 
(617)495-3575 

Co-directors: Dr. Lee G. Bolman and 

Dr.Terrence E. Deal 
Affiliated Organizations; 

Vanderbitt University 

University of Chicago 
OERI Liaison: Ron Anson 
(202)219-2207 



National Center for School 
Leadership 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
College of Education 
1208 West Springfield Avenue 
Urbana, IL 61801 

(217) 244-1122 or (800) 356-0069 

Director: Dr. Paul W. Thurston 

Affiliated Organizations: 
University of Michigan 
Metritech, Inc. at Urbana, IL 
Illinois State Board of Education 

OERI Liaison: Ron Anson, 

(202)219-2207 



OERI Phone List 



Office of Educational Research and 

Improvement 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20208 
Note: All numbers are in the 202 area 
code unless otherwise Indicated. 



Assistant Secretary for 
Educational Research and 



Improvement 

Electronic Bulletin Board 
In Metro DC call 
Technical Information 
Information Office 
In Metro DC cat 



219-1385 



(800) 222-4922 
219-2011 or 2012 
219-1547 
(800) 424-1616 
219-1513 

Technology Resources Center 219-1 699 

Fund for the Improvement and 
Reform of Schools and Teaching 
(FIRST) 

Director 219-1496 

FIRST Program 219-1496 
Secretary's Fund for Innovation in 

Education (FIE) 219-1496 
Math & Science Program 219-1496 

Library Programs (LP) 

Director 219-2293 

Education Research Library 219-1884 

Inter library Cooperation 21 9-1 303 

Library Career Training 219-1315 

Library Research 219-1315 
Library Technology & 

Cooperation 219-131 5 

Literacy Programs 219-1315 
Pubhc Library Services & 

Consti jction 219-1303 

Research Libraries 219-1315 

Services to Indian Tribes 219-1315 



National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) 

Acting Commissioner 219-1828 

Common Core of Data (CCD) 219-1611 
Elementary'Secondary 

Surveys 219-1614 
High School and Beyond 

(HSB) 219-1774 
Integrated Postsecondary Education 

Data Survey (IPEDS) 219-1352 
Longitudinal Survey (NELS) 219-1737 
National Assessment of Educational 

Progress (NAEP) 219-1761 
National Postsecondary Student 

Aid Survey (NPSAS) 219-1774 
Postsecondary Surveys 219-1354 
Schools & Staffing Survey 

(SASS) 219-1325 

Office of Research (OR) 

Director 219-2079 

Education & Society 219-2223 

Educational Resources Information 

Center (ERIC) 219-2289 

ACCESS ERIC 800-USE-ERIC 

Field-Initiated Studies 219-2223 
Higher Education & 

Adult Learning 219-2243 

Learning & Instruction 219-2021 
Schools & School 

Professionals 219-2207 
Research Centers Management 

Operations 219-1564 

Programs for the Improvement ot 
Practice (PIP) 



Director 

Drug-Free School 
Recognition 



219-2164 

219-2134 



Education and Work 

Program 
Educational Partnership 

Program 
Gifted & Talented Program 
Leadership in Educational Admi 

Development (LEAD) 
Mid-Career Teaching Training 
National Diffusion Network 

(NDN) 

Network of Drug-Free Colleges 

Universities 
Rural Education 

Initiative 
Regional Educational 

Laboratories 
School Recognition Program 
Star Schools 

Teachers as Researchers 



219-2142 

219-2116 
219-2187 
nistrat-on 
219-21* 
219-21% 



& 



219-2134 

i 

219-2116 

219-2095 

219-2116 
219-2149 
219-2H6 
219-2187 



Using Toll-Free Numbers 

For those outside of the Washington. DC. 
area, OERI offers several toll-free tele- 
phone services: 

The Education Information Branch pro- 
vides general information on education 
research and statistics, as well as assis- 
tance with ordering OERI publications and 
data tapes. Call (800) 424-1616 
(219-1513 m metro DC). 

The Electronic Bulletin Board is for indi- 
viduals and organizations interested m 
access to educational research, statistical 
findings, and public domain software For 
access, call (800) 222-4922 (219-2011 or 
201 2 in metro DC). For technical ques- 
tions, call 219-1547. 

For guidance on what ERIC resources a\ 
available, how to use them, and for mfor- 
% mation on ERIC publications and services, 
call ACCESS ERIC on (800) USE-ERiC 
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Educating the Preschooler 



Our society has a stake in providing good beginnings for all children. 
Those who start school without good beginnings risk discouragement and 
failure, as even the best kindergartens and first grades cannot compensate 
for the previous five years. 

The appropriate response of the educational community to the challenge 
of educating the preschooler in today's society is not dear. Associations, 
state legislatures, education agencies, the business community, professional 
organizations, researchers, parents, and local school dis:*cts are seeking 
their roles in this area of development, care, and educa! ; on, which is rapidly 
emerging as a nationwide concern. Cooperative, collaborative links between 
and among these groups are essential to accomplish the goal of good 
beginnings for all children. 



# 



AUDI EN TE 

This topic is of interest to a 
broad audience including 
policymakers, educators, and the 
community at large. The workshop 
can be adapted for use with school 
boards, parents, students, or 
community groups concerned with 
preschool education. 

TOPICS 

• issues in preschool education, 
including implications for the 
educational community and 
society at large. 

• External trends impacting 
preschool education. 

• Current research on preschool 
education. 

• Quality services, curriculum, and 
activities for young children and 
their families. 

• Coordination and collaboration in 
delivery of these services to 
preschool children and their 
families. 

• An action plan for Implementing, 
among agencies and 
associations, concerted efforts in 
preschool educational services. 

The topics covered will depend in 



part on which workshop option is 
delivered. 

SCHEDULE OPTIONS 

The one to two hour eeeelon 
presents introductory knowledge on 
current issues in preschool 
education and their implications for 
the educational community and 
society at large. Included are 
overviews and discussions of current 
indicators of high interest and 
imperatives for action; the promises 
and problems of current research; 
concerns about providing quality 
services, curriculum, and activities 
for young children and their families; 
and coordination and collaboration in 
the delivery of preklndergarten 
educational services. 

The half-day workshop 
provides opportunities to explore the 
above issues in depth. Participants 
can contribute knowledge and 
insights from their own communities 
or professional roles. They will 
identify key issues and discuss the 
differing perspectives on those 
issues. 

The full-day workahop gives 
participants an opportunity to apply 
knowledge and insights to critical 



questions pertaining to 
prekindergarten care and education. 
These questions are examined in 
light of participants' own professional 
affiliations and roles in their 
communities and states. 
Participants will leave the workshop 
with an individual or group plan for 
action in their own settings. 

MATERIALS 

Each participant in the training- 
for-trainers, full-day workshop 
receives a workshop manual that 
includes transparency masters and 
handouts. A nominal fee may be 
charged to oover the cost of 
materials. 

FOLLOWUP* EVALUATION 

AEL offers continuing support 
and technical assistance through a 
toll-free telephone line. AEL 
provides periodic followup mailings 
to trainers and requests information 
on how trainers use the AEL 
materials. Trainers can become 
members of AEL. 

POP MOPE INFORMATION 

Educator associations in the 
four states (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia) can 
cosponsor School Excellence Work- 
shops with AEL 



APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL 

LABORATORY 

P. O. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
Telepnone: 

BOO/624-9120 (outside WV) 
800/344-6646 (in WV) 
or 347-0400 (local) 
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Parent Involvement: 

Improving School-Family 
Communications and Building 
Effective Parent-School Relationships 



Parents are their children's first and most mportant factors. Children team 
from their parents about ths Importanca of aohMl, the value of good study habits, 
and raspact for tha taaching and laarning processes. Soma parents pass along 
thssa valuas without any coaching from tha school. But most parents can 
Improve thair ability to encourage student success In school with some assis- 
tance from teachers and principals. 

Researchers have found that when parents are involved with schools in 
positive ways, dramatic results occur. Attendance and achievement improve, 
and both parents and students develop more positive attitudes toward school. 
Schools ensure these results whan they involve parents in meaningful ways. 



AUDIENCE 

This workshop can be used with 
school principals and district staff 
development leaders, preparing these 
key personnel to conduct their own 
workshops at the building or district 
level, h can also be used with all staff 
in a school building to develop skills 
and plans for communicating effec- 
tively with parents. 

TOPICS 

• Parents— how they influence 
student achievement, attendance, 
and motivation. 

• The school's responsibility in 
initiating contact. 

• Effective strategies for communicat- 
ing whh parents. 

• Secondary school parent involve* 
menl— how it differs from elemen- 
tary school parent involvement and 
why. 

• Your present school-home commu- 
nications— avaiuate their effective- 
ness. 

• Staff development that promotes 
parent involvement. 

• A schoolwida communication 
program that works. 



The topics covered will depend in pari 
on which workshop option is delivered. 
The workshop can be customized to 
address other topics such as: design- 
ing written materials, involving parents 
in learning activities, and conducting 
parent-teacher conferences. 

SCHEDULE OPTIONS 

In the two-hour awareneaa 
aasslon, participants are given 
research-based reasons why parent 
involvement is important. Basic 
strategies for involving parents are 
also presented. 

During the half-day workshop, 
participants learn the differences 
between secondary and elementary 
school parent involvement and how to 
assess their achoors program. 

The fulUday workahop teaches 
participants to translate jargon into 
language parents understand. Partici- 
pants are also givan an opportunity to 
improve their listening skills. An 
overview of staff development can be 
inserted for administrators and staff 
developers. 
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MATERIALS 

The Parent Involvement Work- 
ahop package oontains trainer 
instructions, agendas, background 
reading, and masters for participant 
activity sheets and overhead transpar- 
encies necessary to conduct the 
awareness session, half-day, or full- 
day workshop. For a $27.00 fee, 
participants can purchase a copy of 
Improving School-Home Communica* 
tions: A Resource Notebook tor Staff 
Oevatepers. 

FOLLOWUPt EVALUATION 

AEL offers continuing support and 
technical assistance through a toll-free 
telephone line. AEL provides periodic 
followup mailings to trainers and 
requests information on how trainers 
use the AEL materials. Trainers can 
beoome members of AEL. 



FOR MORE INFORMA VON 

Education associations and state 
departments in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia can contact 
AEL for information on cosponsorship 
of School Excellence Workshops. 

APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL 

LABORATORY 

P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
Telephone: 

600/624-9120 (outside WV) 
800/344-6646 (in WV) 
or 347-0400 (local) 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 

Chapel Hill Training -Outreach Project 

800 Eastowne Drive, Suite 105 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood Informa- 
tion (0-8 years): 

A. Michael Mathers, Executive Director; 
Brenda V. Bower., Director, Region IV RAP; 
Norman Allard, Coordinator (NC/FL) 
800/473-1727 or 919/490-5577 



Target Population Served: 

Head Start programs in Region TV (Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee) 



Services Provided: 

Training/technical assistance to Head Start 
programs in eight states in Region TV in 
mains treaming children with disabilities. 
Other services include the development of 
resource and media materials. 



Resources available specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 



General resources available: 



History of Organization: 

Since 1973, the Chapel Hill Training- 
Outreach project has been a major training 
resource for Head Start programs in Region 
IV. The Chapel Hill project was selected as 
one of the original OCD-BEH demonstration 
projects. The project's role in the Region IV 
Network of Services to children with 
disabilities in Head Start includes develop- 
ment, production and dissemination of 
materials for serving children with special 
needs. 

Since 1976, with funding from the Admini- 
stration for Children and Families (ACF), 
the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach project 
has coordinated the delivery of training and 
technical assistance to Head Start programs 
in mainstreaming children with disabilities 
through the Region TV Resource Access 
Project (RAP). Additionally, the Project 
administers a Head Start program and has 
received funding to administer a transition 
program with the Chapel Hill-Carborro 
schools. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 


TCr*UMir*AI AQQIQTAMr^C PDON/IHPD 
1 tv^nlNlv^ML r\DOlDlr\INv»,£ r\\\Jv\UC\\ 


Child Cart $«rvlc«s Branch 


Cabinet for Human Resources, Department for Social Services 


6 Floor West 


275 East Main Street 


Frankfort, KY 40621 


wno to wonTuCT Tor cany v^nnuncAXj 


f2LCki\&Tf\\ renew iff* AC owollnKIci' 


inTormaTion ssro yearej. 






L-Uvcij inc wiii/ic aLJtru i r u ij\ ui n ui iiaix 


V*« t*<f \A7 alitor Prntrrim QrwvHalicf in 

FwUn waiKer, * i ogr«rn specialist in wxiuu 




Care Services 


ramiiy uay *~are, tmpioyeroupportea 


orancn can pro viae— chjz/ 3o*t-zuo 


v^niia i#are, iniCTgcncr«uori«j v-ruiu Lore, 


lua informanon. j rovioes i ramer 




Durvey. rairuiy L^ay v^aic nanapooK* 


Torn of PorM jlrrf lr>n Qr> rvoH ■ 




«%t?nrucisy laijuiies 






n^ilH fart* Qprvirps Rranrh wac cfarfpH in 
v»iuiv4 v«*ir v 1 vivc^ Diaiivii was guar icvi in 




Anril 1000 hv Ihp TVmarfrmpnt for Snrial 




Services in the Cabinet for Human 


Whole range of child care subsidy service 


Resources. It is supported by federal and 


(Block Crant(s), etc., funding sources); 


state funding. The main focus is to improve 


recruitment and certification of small family 


and expand child day care services in 


day care homes, employer-supported child 


Kentucky. 


care initiatives, integenerational /school-age 




initative. Publication of Newsletter "LINK"; 




CDS Scholarship Program and 


Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 


administrator of other federal child care 




grants. 


Focus and Priorities in 1990-91 are to 


provide the above services statewide, and 




also support the Welfare Reform initiative 


Resources available specific to Issues of 


JOBS Program under the Family Support 


transition and/or linkages: 


Act. A major priority in 1991-92 will be 




implementation or tne \_nua uire and 


"LINK" newsletter mailed bi-monthly to 


Development Block Grant (CCDBC) in 


providers, educators, professionals, etc. 


Kentucky. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 



Community Coordinated Child Car* (4-CJ 
1215 South Third Street 
Louisville, KY 40203 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood 
Informatlcn (0-8 years): 

Ann Browning Byers, Early Childhood 
Development Specialist 



Target Population Served: 

Jefferson County and surrounding counties 

Services Provided: 

Resource and Referral, Training, Subsidy for 
child care, Family Child Care Training and 
consultation, Special Education 
consultation, Child Care Food Program 
administration, data collection and early 
childhood consultation. 



Resources ovoiiobte specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 



General resources available: 
See attached. 

History of Organization: 
See attached. 

Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 
See attached. 
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Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) 
Celebrates 20 Years of Service 



In the early sixties, concern was being expressed regarding the growth 
of day care and the need for programmatic standards. A 4-C Committee of 
Louisville and Jefferson County was formed with the help of the Health and 
Welfare Council and was chaired by Mrs. Minx Auerbach. The first 
organizational meeting was held on October 25, 1969. 

The Spring of 1970 found 4-C with an executive director, David 
Whealdon, and the nucleus of a staff located in borrowed offices in the U 
of L Education Building on Belknap Campus. The first project was the 
development of an ill-fated information directory system which, 
unfortunately, was out of date by the time it was published! 

The year 1972 brought many changes to 4-C including a nesv executive 
director, Mrs. Patricia Murrell. The number of children served increased by 
260^. Bookkeeping consultation was offered to the centers as well as 
nursing services, technical assistance, and evaluation of programs. An Early 
Childhood Specialist was added to the staff, a lending library was started 
and our first workshop was given. The next year we moved into the 
building at 1355 South Third Street. 

Through the years 4-C continued to grow and became active in the 
training of CETA workers, served as a sponsor for the Child Care Food 
Program (CCFP), opuated purchase of child care programs, and provided 
Early Intervention and pre-school placement for children identified as 
mentally retarded or developmentally disabled. 

In 1982. Elizabeth Grever became executive director. Our offices are 
now located at 1215 South Third Street. Today 4-C is a private, non-profit 
Metro United Way agency dedicated to the development, improvement and 
coordination of high quality child care. 

As we reflect over the last two decades we see that many people and 
programs have come and gone, but the goal of 4-C has remained the same. 

4-C is dedicated to quality child care in the hope that every child in our 
community may have the opportunity to achieve his/her maximum potential. 
While meeting this goal through the years, 4-C has been blessed by 
outstanding and committed leadership by volunteers, staff and board 
members. Past presidents of the 4-C Board of Directors include: Minx 
Auerbach, Nat Greene, Maud Fliegelman, Ken Shore, Jessie Miller, Bill 
Glass, Gloria Green, Erv Klein, Samuel Robinson, Suzanne Nystrand, J. 
Lawrence Clark, Alice James, and current President, Dixie Kimberlin. 
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BECOME A VOICE 
FOR CHILDREN 





Community 
Coordinated 
ChUd 
Care 
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1215 South 3rd Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40203 
(502) 636-1358 
FAX 636-1488 
TDD 636-1704 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

Dixie Kimberlin, President 
Michael L.Heeb, Vice-President 
William C. Pearce, Treasurer 
H.C. Duncan, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 



Lillian 0. Anthony, Ed.D. 
George Phillip Charmoli 
Linda Scholle Cowan 
Laura W. Crawford 
Dolores Delahanty 
Mark Dobbins 
H. C. Duncan 
Maud R. Fliegelman 
Judy A. Golliher 
Ludmilla Gotlib 
Juliet Cooper Gray 
Odessa Greer 
Marie Paula Hardy, Dr., scl 
Jay Homola 



Denise Mitchell 
Melani M. Moore, Ph.D. 
Robert Emmett O'Connor, Jr. 

Phyllis Peebles 
Joyce Rutherford 
Iva Sergent 
James Schiefferte 
Paul Schneider, M.D, 
Denis D. Spalding 
William F. Stewart 
Carol Syvertsen 
Mike Ward 
Stephen W. Wilbom 
Joni Wooldridge, M.D. 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Elizabeth A. Grever 
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United Wiiy 

N brings « nil Ihc bes» in jM of us. ' 



COMMUNITY COORDINATED 
CHILD CARE 

1215 South 3rd Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40203 
(502)636-1358 




FOR 
CHILDREN 




SERVES AS A VOICE 
FOR CHILDREN 

■ Informs the public on national, state and 
local legislation affecting children. 

■ Publishes a newsletter on children's issues. 

■ Studies and presents reports on topics 
related to children. 

■ Participates on task forces and committees 
concerned with children. 

■ Organizes public forums on children's 
issues. 

■ Develops programs that meet the needs of 
children. 
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ADMINISTERS PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN 

I Administers the federal Child Care Food 
Program. 

I Offers child care subsidy for low-income 
working parents. 

I Counsels and provides child care subsidy to 
JTPA (PIC) recipients. 

I Coordinates training programs for providers 
of child care. 

I Assists day care centers and homes which 
serve children with special needs. 
I Provides low-cost safety seat rentals. 
I Manages "model" day care programs. 








ACTS AS A RESOURCE 
AND REFERRAL 
FOR CHILDREN 

I Assists parents in the complicated task o 
finding child care. 

I Consults with employers on options for chik 
earn assistance. 

I Provides seminars on "coping with chik 
care" to businesses and community groups. 
I Works to increase the supply of family da^ 
care homes and day care centers. 




...FOR 
CHILDREN 
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There is a place for children to store 
their personal belongings. 

Furniture and equipment are child-si jd. 

There are soft, cozy areas for one or 
two children to be alone. 

Facilities are clean and safe and good 
hygiene is practiced. 

Children make choices throughout the 
day and are encouraged to be 
independent. 

Play is seen as a valuable tool for 
learning. 

There are many opportunities for 
creative expression such as music, art, 
and dramatic play. 

Adults speak frequently to children and 
encourage children to talk. 

Adults are nurturing and warm. 

Rules are clear, simple and consistently 
enforced. 

Children are praised for appropriate 
behavior and consequences for 
inappropriate behavior are never harsh 
or physical 

Children are not expected to sit quietly 
or wait for long periods of time. 
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Choosing the best care for your child is 
one of the most important decisions you 
will make. Choose carefully. Ask yourself, 
"Is this a place I would like to spend the 
day if I were a child?." 



NOTES 



Community Coordinated Child Care 
1215 South Third Street 
Louisville, KY 40203 
(502) 636-1358 
TDD (502) 636-1704 

For more information about available child 
care in this area, call the 4-C office 
between 8:30 and 4:30 Monday-Friday. 





"How Do I 
Choose Child 
Care?". . . 

Guidelines to explore 
as you make the 
all important choice. 



Community Coordinated 
Child Cere 
1215 South 3rd Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40203 
(502) 636-1358 




Choosing child care is one of the most 
important decisions parents make for their 
child. Parents should gather as much 
information as possible to ensure that the 
decision they make is a wise one. This 
brochure is designed to guide parents 
through this process. 




1 What Types of Care Are Available? 

Programs for young children come in all 
shapes and sizes. Sometimes the names 
themselves can be confusing. However, all 
programs fall into two basic categories — 
regulated and unregulated. 

Regulated care includes: 

• licensed child care centers 

• licensed family child care homes 

• certified family child care homes 

• preschools 

• parents day out programs 

Unregulated care includes: 

• in-home caregivers 

• nannies 

• some recreational programs 

Regulated programs are required to meet 
basic standards for health, safety and 
programming set by the Kentucky Cabinet 
for Human Resources. 




I What Type of Care Is Beet? 



There are many good wavs of caring for 
children— not just one rigvi* way. Parents 
should select the type of care that best 
suits their needs and preferences. 
However, all high quality child care 
programs share these characteristics: 

• a warm and attractive atmosphere which 
is inviting to children 

• a program which stimulates growth in 
the areas of physical, social, emotional, 
cognitive and language development 

• a variety of hands-on materials and 
activities 

• opportunities for creative activities, 
physical activities, and quiet activities 

• adults who enjoy children and treat them 
with warmth and respect 

• an atmosphere which supports children's 
interactions with each other and which 
fosters children's friendships 

• an environment which welcomes parents 
and which supports the needs of families 




I How Do KSrtad Cai^fr My ChlMp^l 

The following steps should help you in 
selecting a child care program which best 
meets your needs and the needs of your 
child: 



Determine your own needs in terms 
of location, hours, days of the year 
(including holidays and vacations), 
and transportation. 



Call programs/providers within your 
desired location and ask about 
y cost hours, ages of children 

served, days of operation (including 
holidays and days when the 
program is closed). 



Visit those programs/providers 
which meet your needs (try to visit 
at least three). For in-home care, 
you may ask them to visit you for 
an interview, 



Ask about discipline policies, 
activities, qualifications of 
provider(s). 



j Spend some time observing. The 
*k checklist on the back will help you 
to focus your observations. 
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There is a place for children to store their 
personal belongings. 

Furniture and equipment are child- 
sized. 

There are soft, cozy areas for one or two 
children to be alone. 

Facilities are clean and free of safety 
hazards. 

There are opportunities for activities 
planned by children and adults. 

Community resources such as the library 
and museum are used. 

Materials and activities are available which 
encourage creativity such as music, arts 
and crafts and dramatic play. 

Planned activities are not an extension of 
the school day, but rather offer children 
opportunities for recreation. 

Children's friendships are fostered. 



Children are treated with respect. 



Rules arv clear and consistently enforced. 

Children ore praised for appropriate 
behavior and consequences for 
inappropriate behavior are never physical 
or harsh. 

Children are not expected to sit quietly or 
CD ^^it for long periods of time. 

hMz 4 J 4 



Prepared by: 



1215 South Third Street 
Louisville, KY 40203 

Pnnfol with funds frvni a ft\i<ral bhx'k sjratit for dqvndrnt 
planning and dnrlopment, in coofnrtihon with thv Qnnrnor'x 
( >//iir. Cahmd for Human Rinwhin. and Kentucky 
I ^HirltncHt of I ilia at ion. 




This bnn hurc pnn(t\t UnlfcGCf 
on ffvycfaf /wfir. Way 



What types of care 
are available? ¥ fe 



School age children may be cared 
for in a variety of settings: 

v certified family child care 

^ licensed family child care 

^ licensed child care center 

^ in-home caregiver 

^ recreational program 

Licensed and certified programs 
are required to meet minimal 
standards for health, safety and 
programming set by the Kentucky 
E ^Cabinet for Human Resources. 
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Parents should select the type of 
care that best suits their needs and 
preferences. However, all high 
quality school age programs share 
these characteristics: 

v a warm and attractive atmosphere 
which is inviting to children 

* a variety of structured and 
unstructured activities including 
outdoor activities, creative activities, 
projects, and quiet activities 

- opportunities for children to make 
choices 

- time and space to be with friends and 
to be alone 

^ opportunities for children to express 
their feelings and preferences 

v adults who treat children with 
warmth and respect and who set clear 
and fair limits 



The following steps should help you 
in selecting a school age program 
which best meets your needs and the 
needs of your child: 

Determine your own needs in 
terms of location, hours, days 
of the year (including holidays 
and vacations), and 
transportation. 

Call programs/providers within 
your desired location and ask 
about cost, hours, ages of 
children served, days of 
operation (including school 
holidays and days when 
schools are closed). 

Visit those programs/ providers 
which meet your needs (try to 
visit at least three). For in- 
home care, you may ask them 
to visit you for an interview. 

Ask about discipline policies, 
activities, qualifications of 
provider(s). 



Spend some time observing. 
The checklist on the back will 
help you to focus your 
observation. 
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e Community 
Foundation 
Child Care Training 
Project 

The Louisville Community Foundation funds n trnininq 
project that is jointly implemented l^y Comniunity Coordi- 
nated Child Care (4 C) and the Jefferson County Public 
Schools (JCPS). The project offers deferent tyivs of 
training to meet the individual needs of chiki care profes- 
sionals as well as those wishing to enter the profession. 
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Louisville 
Commun 
Foundation 




Child Care 
' Train in^ Project 
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Staff Training: 
Key Component of 
Quality Child Care 

Ruse.mli in the fieki ol early childhood education ji*J 
chikl caie has shown tlwt staff training is essential '* to 
quality t oie. .ind tc» job satisfaction among chikJcare 
pmviders I iowever. not everyone needs Hie same lv;>e ol 
tromitK} The training needs of individual professionals 
raiuje fioin Iwsic skilfc. to advanced techniques and appli 
cation:) 

The Ixiuisville Community Foundation Child Care 
Training Project offers a variety of training options to 
meet the needs of individuals 1 raining is available 
through tins project !<>r anyone who is a child-care pro- 
vider 01 inteiested in ptovding caie to children in the 
future 





Three types of training 
offered 

IJ\RGE GROUP SEMINARS 

Half day seminars provide general info.mation on specific 
age groups: infants/toddlers, young preschoolers.and 
older preschoolers. In addition, a seminar focusing on 
child care administration will be offered, fcach seminar will 
be offered twice yearly. 

GUIDED OBSERVATIONS 

F'arliciiwnts have the opportui lily to visit designated 
Jefferson County Public Schools early childhood arid 
child care programs. Training conferences with an early 
childhood and child-care specialist arc provided before 
and after the observation. U|xmi completion of the 
olwervalion, the socialist will assist participants 
in the practical applications of their 
uli^'rvalioiis. 




TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

A cc nisultaiit conies to 
your i lussrouin or family day 
t cite home to ubscrve. After the 
observation, the piovidet \un the 
ii|)|xii1unity to talk with the consultant 
and receives a written repiit which 
nu IikIcs s|x«cific rivominendatkMis 
for improvement. 




Which is right for you? 

Each type of training can be utilized by itself or combined 
with the others. The training can be tailored tc > meet yixir 
particular needs. Call the Training Project (636-1358) and 
let us help you decide what will work for you. 

Who can participate? 

• child-care workers 

• preschool teachers 

• family daycare providers 

• child-care administrators 

• early childhood professionals 

• those considering a job in early childhood education or 
chikl care 

Will I receive credit? 

State approved child care training ciediN will In? given lor 
all training. Actual hours of credit vary with the different 
training options. 

What is the cost? 

FREE AT THIS TINF 

l-'ees are basi#J on the amount of training credit given 
Some scholarships are available. 

How do I register? 



To register, call 030-1358 and ask lor 
the Louisville Community f-ouixlation 
Child Care Training Project We will 
schedule the type of training that is 





■ just right for you. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 

Kentucky Head Start Collaboration Project 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood Informa- 
tion (0-8 years): 

Linda Likins, Director 
502/564-7056 



Target Population Served: 

Head Start programs and state agendes or 
organizations that address the same popula- 
tions and services provided by Head Start 



Service Provided: 

Information, technical assistance, training, 
and liaison to state agencies representing 
Head Start 



Resources ovollobie specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 



General resources available: 



History of Organization: 

The collaboration project is funded by the 
Kentucky Department of Education. Twelve 
of these projects exist throughout the nation. 
They have been funded for a 3 year period 
to assess the effectiveness of having Head 
Start representation at the state level. 



Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 



Interdisciplinary Human 
Development Institute 



University Affiliated Program 
Research and Graduate Studies 



University of Kentucky 



114 Mineral Industries Building 
Lexington. Kentucky 40506-0051 



(606) 257-1714 Fax: (606) 256-1901 



MID-SOUTH REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER (MSRRC) 

The MSRRC is one or six Regional Resource Centers (RRC) for Suae Education Agencies (SEAs) in ihe nation 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education, Office of Special Education Programs. An RRC has been located at the 
University of Kentucky since 1977. There is also a Federal Resource Center which provides technical assistance for 
the Office of Special Education Programs. It too is located at the Unvcrsily of Kentucky. 

RRC MISSION: To collaborate with the staff of the State Departments of Education in RRC Region 2 to enhance 
each Department's capacity to improve programs for individuals with disabilities (birth through 21) and their families 
through needs based technical assistance provided in cooperation with other research, dissemination and technical 
assistance providers. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: The MSRRC works with State Education Agencies in nine states and, through these 
agencies, other state (e.g., Part H Lead Agency ) and local agencies. Slates served include: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee* Virginia, and West Virginia. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOCUS: Based on state need, this may include planning activities, consultation, 
product development, training, resource linkage and information dissemination. As an independent agent, the 
MSRRC can assist stat agencies in facilitating change and problem yjlving. MSRRC staff can serve as third-party 
facilitators in activities involving other state and local agencies, parents, and special interest groups. An MSRRC 
state facilitator is assigned to each state with general responsibility to that state. Staff also work with all 9 stales on 
specific technical assistance work plans in particular areas of need such as education reform (including site-based 
management and outcome-based education), cultural diversity, monitoring and other compliance issues, program 
evaluation, parent/professional partnerships, integrated education, comprehensive system of personnel development, 
transition, assistive technology, SED, funding. SEA planning and management, early childhood and other emerging 
national issues. 

COOPERATIVE EFFORTS: As part of a network of technical assistance providers, model developers and 
researchers, the MSRRC has access to an extensive database that can be brought to bear on a state's persisting 
problems. The MSRRC has the capacity to link states to each other on common problems across the region or 
across the nation via other RRCs as well as other regional and national technical assistance providers. 
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An Eqi**l Opportunity Umventty 



HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 

National Early Childhood Technical Assistance System (NECTAS) 

Suite 500 NCNB Plaza 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 



Who to Contact for Early Chlidhood 
Information (0-8 years): 

Ken Brockenbrough, Technical Assistance 
Coordinator (Transition issues); 
Joicey Hurth/Tal Black, Associate Directors 
(Early childhood technical assistance) 



Target Population Served: 

NECTAS' primary clients are the Part H 
and Part B/Section 619 agencies (and 
EEPCD) projects authorized in each state or 
territory in conjunction with IDEA (P.L. 102- 
199), formerly EHA. Other agencies, 
parents and professionals call on behalf of 
children with disabilities birth-to-eight. 



Services provided: 
See attached. 



Resources available specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 

Generally, NECTAS documents have 
targeted four specific transition periods: 1) 
NICU to home, 2) beginning early 
intervention, 3) early intervention to 
preschool, and 4) continuity into school. 
The attached matrix shows information we 
have on file from 36 projects and state 
agencies. We will be adding several new 
projects soon, and we welcome input from 
the field. 



General resources available: 

NECTAS theoretical documents are 
considerable. State documents generally 
focus on medical, educational, and family 
- issues related to the four transition periods 
mentioned above. Some of our documents 
are targeted for parents and others for 
administrators in early intervention. 



History of Organization; 

NECTAS has had other contracts with 
similar technical assistance objectives since 
1971 (TADS, START, WESTAR). Present 
contract began in 1986 and was reauthorized 
September 1991. 



Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 

NECTAS provides both planned (via needs 
assessment) and impromptu (written and 
telecommunications) assistance to agencies, 
researchers, parents, etc., with the overall 
objective of assisting states' development of 
family-centered, community-based, and 
culturally appropriate intervention in the 
least restrictive setting. 

NECTAS maintains documents generated 
as theoretical and empirical research, as well 
as specific state documents which reflect the 
activity of specially funded demonstration 

(ctmtimud) 



and outreach projects and also of the 
agencies who coordinate statewide early 
intervention and preschool services in 
cooperation with IDEA (Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act). It has been our 
goal to maintain some ground breaking 
archival project information, but generally 
to share more recent samples of policies, 
procedures, forms, interagency agreements 
and specific strategies for promoting a 
healthy continuity for families moving 
between agencies. 



One thing which may expannd the 
NEOTAS database and understanding of 
the issues in the coming year, is a new 
emphasis in the NEOTAS contract with the 
Office of Special Education Programs on 
linking EEPCD (Early Education Program 
for Children with Disabilities) projects with 
state agencies and helping to disseminate 
their findings to a broad audience. EEPCD 
projects presently funded to address 
transition are briefly described in the 
attached literature. 
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NEOTAS Services 



For States: 

* needs assessments 

* individualized technical assistance 
and consultations 

* meetings and workshops 

* telephone consultations 

* print materials 

* information referral 

* Early Childhood Bulletin Board via 
SpecialNet 

* networking with other profes- 
sionals and organizations 

For HCEEP Projects: 

* HCEEP directors' meeting 

* selected consultations 

* telephone consultations 

* print materials 

* information referral 

* Early Childhood Bulletin Board via 
SpecialNet 

* networking with other profes- 
sionals and organizations 

For Other Professionals and Parents: 

* selected print materials 

* resource referral 

* Early Childhood Bulletin Board via 
SpecialNet 



4 HI 



NKC'TAS is a collaborative system 



coordinated by 

The Frank T'orter Graham Child 
Development Center, 
University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 



with 



The Department of Special Education, 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 

Georgetown University Child Develop- 
ment Center 

National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education (NASDSE) 

National Center for Clinical Infant 
Programs (NCCIP) 

The National Parent Network on 
Disabilities 



NanonaI 
EarIy 

Childhood 

TEchlMiCAl 
ASSISTANCE 
SySTEM 
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N MOT AS is funded through 



NEOTAS 



Office of Special Fduoation Programs, 
U.S. Department of Kdiuahon 



NEOTAS 

NationaI E*Rly Childhood 
TtchNicAl Assist ANCt SyiTtw 



The National Early Childhood 
Technical Assistance System 
(NECTAS) assists states and other 
designated governing jurisdictions 
as they develop multidisciplinary, 
coordinated, and comprehensive 
services for children with special 
needs, birth through age 8 Vears, 
and their families. The NECTAS 
collaborative system is funded 
through the Office of Special 
Education Programs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, as part of 
Public Law 99-457, the Education 
of the Handicapped Act Amend- 
ments of 1986. 

NECTAS brings together indi- 
viduals and organizations with 
expertise in technical assistance, 
research, and support services. 
The six organizations that com- 
prise the collaborative system are 
assisted by an advisory group, ex- 
ternal evaluator, and consultants. 

Although the main focus of 
NECTAS is support to states, 
some technical assistance is 
available to projects in the 
Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program (HCEEP) and 
to other professionals and parents. 




The goals of NECTAS during 
its iour-year contract are: 

* To assist states in developing 
policies and practices to ex- 
pand and improve comprehen- 
sive services tor young children 
with special needs and their 
families. 

* To help HCEEP projects in 
developing program models 
lor direct services to young 
children with special needs, for 
inservice training, for research 
in early childhood special 
education, and for outreach to 
local programs and services 
that will help communities 
implement P. L. 99-457. 

* To facilitate the national ex- 
change of timely information 
about policies and practices, 
among state agency personnel 
and national resource groups 
and organizations. 



For more information about the 
services and products offered by 
NECTAS. contact: 

NECTAS Ctxirdinating Olfice 
CM 81V.0, 500NCNB Plaza 
Frank Porter Graham Child 

Development Center 
University ol North Carolina at 

Chanel I lill 
Chanel I Ml, NC 27W-804U 
(9 Pi) 9o.>-2Ul)l 




Other members of the NECTAS 
collaborative system include: 



Department of Special Education 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
1776 University Avenue, 20b Wist 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-6449 



Georgetown University Child 

Development Center 
2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 215 

Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 338-1698 



National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education 
(NASDSE) 

2021 K Street, N.W., Suite 315 

Washington, DC 20006 

(202) 296-1801 



National Center for Clinical Infant 

Programs (NCC1P) 
2000 14th Street, North, Suite 380 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703)528-4300 



The National Parent Network on 

Disabilities 
95 Berkeley Street, Suite 104 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 482-2915 



■2s $ & $ $ * # 
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NECTAS 199M992 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PLAN 

To Support the Part H Program 



A broad range of services are available from NEC'TAS in the coming year. Your designated 
technical assistance coordinator in collaboration with the NEC'TAS system staff, which represent 
diverse disciplines and parent perspectives, will provide on-going support in areas such as: 



Part H State Policies/Legislation 
619 State Policies/Legislation 
Administration of Early Education 
Program for Children with 
Disabilities (EEPCD) Projects 

Model Development 

Dissemination/Marketing 

Evaluation 
Child Identification 

Screening and Assessment 

Eligibility 

Public Awareness 
Cultural Diversity 
Family Centered Services 

IEP/IFSP 

Service Coordination 
Family Involvement & Support 
Federal Agencies/Laws 



Finance 
Health Focus 
Information S; terns 

Centr directory 

Data I lection 

EvaK ion 
Interagency Coordination 

Policy development 

Interagency Coordinating Councils 

Interagency Agreements 
Local Service Delivery 

Model Development/Curricula 

Local Interagency Planning 

Transportation 

Program Evaluation 

LRE 

Personnel 

Procedural Safeguards 
Transition 



Many strategies will be used to provide technical assistance services. These include: 

- Access to a designated NEC'TAS contact person.TA coordinator 

• Annual needs assessment 

• Access to telephone consultation/problem solving 

- Reftrral to others with relevant expertise and experience 

- Information search and services 

- Networking and topical small group meetings and conference calls 

■ Linkages and networking opportunities with OSEP's Early Childhood Projects, Research 
Institutes, and other Federal programs such as Head Start and MCH 

- Review and critique of draft materials you are developing 

• Individualized on-site consultations 



Services and resources from NEC'TAS include: 



■ Availability of the Early Childhood Bulletin Board and Part.H.LIST on SpecialNet 

■ Copies of the annual Directory of OSERS' Early Childhood Programs 

■ Copies of NEC'TAS publications 

- Opportunity to participate in the F1CC sponsored Partnerships for Progress V Conference 

NEC'TAS will reimburse travel expenses for one parent representative from the state 
ICC to attend the conference. 

• Support to the Council of ICC Chairs, the Network of State Coordinators of Part H, and Parent 

Representatives to State ICCs through their respective steering committees 

- Opportunity to participate in the annual National Pan H Meeting 

• Opportunity to participate in the annual Data Collection Meeting for Part H 



To access TA or to get further information about NEC* i AS services, please contact 
your TA Coordinator: , (919) 962-2001. 

4 iJ 0 DRAFT: October 9, 1991 



NEC*TAS 1991-1992 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PLAN 
To Support the Part B, Section 619 Program 



A broad range of services are available from NEC'TAS in the comtng year. Your designated 
technical assistance coordinator in collaboration with the NEC'TAS system staff, which > represent 
di ers disciplines and parent perspectives, will provide on-going support in areas such as. 



Part H State Policies/Legislation 
619 State Policies/Legislation 
Administration of Early Education 
Programs for Children with 
Disabilities (EEPCD) Projects 
Model Development 
Dissemination/Marketing 

Evaluation 
Child Identification 

Screening and Assessment 

Eligibility 

Public Awareness 
Cultural Diversity 
Family Centered Services 

IEP/1FSP 

Service Coordination 
Family Involvement & Support 
Federal Agencies/Laws 



Finance 
Health Focus 
Information Systems 

Central Directory 

Data Collection 

Evaluation 
Interagency Coordination 

Policy Development 

Interagency Coordinating Councils 

Interagency Agreements 
Local Service Delivery 

Model Development/Curricula 

Local Interagency Planning 

Transportation 

Program Evaluation 

LRE 

Personnel 

Procedural Safeguards 
Transition 



Many strategies will be used to provide technical assistance services. These include: 

- Access to a designated NEC'TAS contact person/TA coordinator 

- Annual needs assessment _ 

- Access to telephone consultation/problem solving 

- Referral to others with relevant expertise and experience 

- Information search and services 

- Networking and topical small group meetings and conference calls 

- Linkages and networking opportunities with OSEPs Early Childhood Projects, Research 

Institutes, and other Federal programs such as Head Start and MCH 

- Review and critique of draft materials you are developing 

- Individualized on-site consultations 

Services and resources from NEC'TAS include: 

- Availability of the Early Childhood Bulletin Board and SEC. 619. list on SpecialNet 

- Copies of tL annual Directory of OSERS' Early Childhood Programs and the 619 Profile 

- Copies of NEC'TAS publications 

- Opportunity tc participate in the F1CC sponsored Partnerships for Progress V Conference 

- Support to the Consortium of Section 619 Coordinators through its steering committee 

- Opportunity to participate in the annual 619 Forum, a national meeting 

- Opportunity to participate in small group topical meetings to be defined by needs assessment 



To access TA or to get further information about NEC'TAS services, please contact 
your TA Coordinator: , (919) 962-2001. 
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NEC*TAS 1991-1992 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PLAN 

To Support the EEPCD Projects 



A broad range of services are available from NEC*TAS in the coming year. Your designated 
technical assistance coordinator in collaboration with the NEC'TAS system staff, which represent 
diverse disciplines and parent perspectives, will provide on-going support in areas such as: 




Pan H State Policies/Legislation 
619 State Policies/Legislation 
Administration of Early Education 
Programs for Children with 
Disabilities (EEPCD) Projects 

Model Development 

Dissemination/Marketing 

Evaluation 
Child Identification 

Screening and Assessment 

Eligibility 

Public Awareness 
Cultural Diversity 
Family Centered Services 

IEP/1FSP 

Service Coordination 
Family Involvement &. Support 
Federal Agencies/Laws 



Finance 
Health Focus 
Information Systems 

Central Directory 

Data Collection 

Evaluation 
Interagency Coordination 

Policy Development 

Interagency Coordinating Councils 

Interagency Agreements 
Local Service Delivery 

Model Development/Curricula 

Local Interagency Planning 

Transportation 

Program Evaluation 

LRE 

Personnel 

Procedural Safeguards 
Transition 




Many strategies will be used to provide technical assistance services. These include: 

- Access to a designated NEC*TAS contact person/TA coordinator 

- Annual needs assessment 

- Access to telephone consultation/problem solving 

- Referral to others with relevant expertise and experience 

- Information search and services 

- Networking and topical small group meetings and conference calls 

- Linkages and networking opportunities other Early Education Projects and state Part H 

programs and Part B, Section 619 Programs 

- Review and critique of draft materials you are developing 

Services and resources from NEC'TAS include: 

• Availability of the Early Childhood Bulletin Board and Part.H.List and SEC.619.List on 
Special Net 

- Copies of annual Directory of OSERS' Early Childhood Programs 

- Copies of NEC'TAS publications 

- Opportunity to participate in the F1CC sponsored Partnerships for Progress V Conference 

- Opportunity to participate in a national meeting Marketing/Dissemination and/or Program 

Evaluation 

- Opportunity to participate in the annual EEPCD Project Director's Meeting 



To access TA or to get further information about NEC*TAS services, please contact 
your TA Coordinator: , (919) 962-2001. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 

Region 2 Rural Technical Assistance Cantor 
PRC, Inc. 

2601 Fortune Circle East, Suite 300A 
Indianapolis, IN 46241 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood 
Information (0-8 years): 

Dr. Pamela Terry Godt, Dr. Rita Uchida, Ms. 
Sheila Short, Ms. Donna Ormiston 
(800) 456-2380 or (317) 244-8160 



Target Population Served: 

We offer Chapter 1 technical assistance 
services to state and local educational 
agencies in the states of Delaware, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and in the 
District of Columbia. The Rural Technical 
Assistance Center focuses its efforts on the 
needs of school districts defined as rural, 
providing them with information about 
research-based improvement strategies and 
service delivery models that can benefit 
educationally disadvantaged students. 



Service Provided: 

The focus of both Technical Assistance 
Center (TAC) and Rural Technical 
Assistance Center (R-TAC) work is the 
continued improvement of Chapter 1 
programs to educationally disadvantaged 
students through services to state 
educational agencies (SEAs) and local 
educational agencies (LEAs) at no cost. R- 
TAC services include providing information 
and resource materials, consultations, 
planning seminars, regional meetings and 
workshop presentations for Chapter 1 Basic, 
Migrant, Neglected and/or Delinquent 
Youths and Early Childhood Programs. 
Many workshops designed to train 
administrators, Chapter 1 teachers, 
paraprofessionals, parents, and regular 



teachers of Chapter 1 children are available 
for inservice presentations either during the 
school year or summer. 



Resources Available Specific to Issues of 
Transition and/or Linkages: 

Technical assistance to Even start Programs 
serving children 0-7 years and their parents 
in an intergenerational format; interagency 
coordination/cooperation; Early Childhood 
Assessment and Evaluation Practices; 
Desired Outcomes; Portfolios; Alternative 
Assessments; Workshop presenations/on- 
site consultations provided to K and 1st 
grade Chapter 1 and regular teachers and 
administrators on effective transition 
practices to help disadvantaged youngsters 
achieve success in the regular classroom; 
Emergent Literacy Behaviors; Parent 
Involvement Practices; Advanced Strategies 
in Reading and Mathematics for Young 
Children; Developmentally Appropriate 
Practices for Young Children; High 
Expectations for Student Achievement; 
Better Schooling for the Children of Poverty 



General Resources Avalabte: 

Include professional staff trained and 
experienced in providing workshop 
presentations, on-site consultations, or 
information dissemination in the following 
areas: 

Program Improvement Identifying Schools 
for Program Improvement; Local Annual 
Review; Student Improvement; Parent 
Involvement; Needs Assessment; 
Disaggregating Data; Plan Development, 

(continued) 
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Implementation, and Assessment; High 
Expectations for Student Achievement; 
Maximizing Learning Time; Better 
Schooling for the Children of Poverty 

Evaluation: Overview including Needs 
Assessment, Student Selection; Desired 
Outcomes; Sustained Effects, Functional 
Level Testing; Gap Reduction; Student 
Improvement; Setting up Databases; 
Achievement Testing and other Objective 
Measures 

Schoolwlde Projects: Planning and 
Evaluation; Exemplary Models; Cooperative 
Learning Techniques; Team Building and 
Group Processes 



Many of the same workshops as in Program 
improvement, but with a Schoolwide Project 
perspective: 

Testing Issues: Testing Selection and 
Related Issues; Early Childhood Evaluation 
(Pre-K, K, and Grade 1); Advanced Skills; 
Interpreting Test Scores; Measurement: 
Percentiles, NCEs, Grade Equivalents, and 
Types of Test Scores; Disaggregating Data 

All major topics begin with an overview of 
the Chapter 1 law as it relates to that topic. 
While a basic format and main materials are 
used, the workshops are adapted to each 
LEA's particular concern. 

Advanced Skills: Math Problem Solving; 
Math Estimation; Striving for More: 
Advanced Skills in Chapter 1; 
Understanding Reading: What Do I Do on 
Monday?; Writing Skills; Whole Language; 
Integration of Reading Instruction and 
Assessment 

Parent/Community Involvement 
Assessment and Planning; Program Design, 
Research; Evaluation, Staff Training; 
Working in Reading with Your Child; 
Working in Math with Your Child; Study 
Skills; Even Start; Interagency Coordination 



Coordination of Chapter 1 With The 
Regular Classroom: Overview of the Law 
and Research; Assessment, Video, Planning 
and Implementa- tion; Assessing Success in 
the Regular Program 



History of Organization: 

Ten Rural Technical Assistance Centers (R- 
TACs) were established in the United States 
on October 1, 1989 to fulfill the requirements 
of the enabling legislation, the Hawkins- 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary School 
Improvement Act, Public Law 100-297. 

The R-TACs were formed by the federal 
government, Department of Education, 
Division of Compensatory Education 
Programs. Our specific Region 2 R-TAC 
contract was awarded to Advanced 
Technology Incorporated, which merged in 
January of 1991 with Planning Research 
Corporation, and changed its name to PRC 
Inc. 

Funded by the U. S. Department of 
Education, the main focus of R-TAC is to 
support the education of Chapter 1 students. 



Organization Goals/Focus and Priorities: 

To provide technical assistance, 
consultation, training, and other assistance 
to help state and local educational agencies 
in the region improve the quality of the 
education offered to educationally 
disadvantaged children participating in 
CHapter 1 programs who reside in rural 
areas or attend small schools. In addition to 
basic services, R-TAC staff also deliver 
services to migrant programs, Even Start 
Programs, and neglected or delinquent 
youth in institutions. R-TAC services cover 
the areas of evaluation, program 
involvement, curriculum and instruction, 
and parent involvement 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 


Rtalon III Hfad Start Rtsourct Center 
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Head Start Resource and Training Confer 


University of Maryland University College 


University Boulevard at Adelphi Road 


College Park, MD 2074201630 


Who to Contact for Early Childhood 


General resources available: 


Information (0-8 years): 






See attached Resource Lending Guide 


JoAn Knight Herren, Director; 


Tillie Bavless/Lora Fader. Education 

Alii IV Wvlil m HMV 1 f wwUbHUl/ll 




Specialists 


History of Organization: 


301 /985-7840 or 800/688-1675 or 




BBS 1-800/888-9888 


Head Start Resource and Training Center is 




one unit in the Center for Professional 




Development at the University of Maryland 


Target Population Served: 


University College. It was formed in 1970 




and is funded by the Department of Health 


Delaware 


and Human Services and the Head Start 


Maryland 


Bureau. The Head Start Resource and 


Pennsylvania 


Training Center prides itself on developing 


Virginia 


new skills in distance learning, large group 


West Virginia 


instructional techniques, and use of 


Washington, DC 


technology in the learning environment. 


Services Provided: 


Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 


Conferences, workshops, on-site 


See attached vision 


consultation and resource development in 




Early Childhood Education, Management, 




Social Services, Parent Involvement 




Resources available specific to issues of 




transition and/or linkages: 




Living & Teaching Nutrition, Practical Tips 




for the First Supervisor, T&TA Dateline, 




Training Manual for Local Head Start Staff, 




Head Start On-line—The Guide, TNA 




Summary Report July 1991, Region III 




Resource Pool Roster, Head Start Families in 




Crisis: Tackling Substance Abuse, Virginia 




Grantee Director, West Virginia Grantee 




Directory 
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The University of Maryland University College 

Resource and Training Center 

for child and family service providers 




Our Vision: 



The University of Maryland 
Resource and Training Center 
is dedicated to improving the 
quality of life for children and 
their families toward a more 
compassionate society" 



Our Mission: 



1. To develop and 
provide products and 
services that have a 
positive impact upon 
children and their 
families. 

2. To promote and 
enhance the 
competency and 
efficiency of child 
and family service 
providers. 



To establish and maintain relationships that strengthen the self worth, 
dignity, and respect of individuals of every age. 

To maintain a work environment that supports and enhances the 
achievement of individual and organizational goals. 
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Dear Head Start Friends: 

Region III Head Start is expanding with more children, new programs, and new projects. As a 
result of expansion, we began this year with 2700 more children (see News From the Regional Office). 
In addition many grantees were funded for special projects (see page 3). Congratulations, we are proud 
of each of you! 

A new role has emerged for the management teams in Head Start -writing w inning proposals. If 
you applied for a grant and didn't win, request a debriefing and &et copies of the winning proposals. 
You might also want to consult with the directors who won these grants. Get the details! 

For training on grant writing form a cluster and request a workshop from Madhavi Parikh and 
Darfynn Mabon, or call on our Resource Pool experts who could help you put together your next 
proposal To succeed, assess your skills, set a plan, leant new techniques, and use all the resources 
available to you. 



Remember Francis Hesselbein, who spoke at the 
National Management Institute. In an article about her the 
author said, " Leadership is like love or driving. None of us 
can bear to think we might be bad at it. " Use Hesselbein as 
a model for always learning and seeking new understanding 
and skills. 

Good luck! Have an especially good year. 
Sjncerety, 

oAn Knight Herren 
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News From The Regional Office 

From David Lett, Director, Office for Community Programs 

We have been so busy during the past few months that it seems like only yesterday since the 
last issue of Dateline. So, let me begin my report with the most important announcement. 

Burma Stokes, whom many of you already know, has been promoted to the position of 
Supervisor. As a Community Program Specialist, she was responsible for Head Start 
programs in West Virginia, the District of Columbia, Delaware and Virginia. Prior to 
joining the Regional Office during 1988, she was the Head Start Director for the Little 
Neighborhood Center Head Start Program in PhUadelphia for two years and was also the 
Pennsylvania Head Start State Training Officer for ten years. Burma's unit covers programs 
in Maryland and Virginia. Mrs. Stokes brings a wealth of Head Start knowledge to this 
position as well as a practical understanding of the issues which confront programs every 
day. 

We have just closed the most successful year ever in terms of Head Start funding with major 
increases for expansion and program improvement as well as substantial new funds to 
sustain and improve program quality. Overall, Region III grantees added more than 2,700 
children to Head Start and Parent-Child Center enrollment. To support this effort, the 
Region awarded nearly $13 million for start-up and service delivery. Eighty-five programs 
received approximately $4.3 million to resolve health and safety problems in facilities, to 

replace old busses and to buy other equipment essential for the 
program operation. Last, but certainly not least, the Regional 
Office awarded almost $15 million for salary and fringe benefit 
This is u ewjting time increases, to sustain quality operations and to support a literacy 
S^^e^vct bright project in every Head Start program, 
future ahead of us, 

especially as additional The Head Start Management Institute, held during August, set 
opportunities unfold for tfgh standards. With the assistance of the Region III Head 
jnaiiagement training. start Resource and Training Center we plan to continue the 

management training started at the Institute by offering six to 
eight comprehensive sessions which will be held thrr-ighout the 
Region. I hope that your entire Head Start management team, Head Stai Directors, 
component coordinators, executive directors and board members will participate. This is 
an important training resource for every Head Start program. Keep an eye out for dates 
and locations. 



WANTED 

Fiscal Peer Reviewers with a BA. in Accounting or Finance and several years progressive experience 
in non-profit accounting. Interested persons should send a resume to David Lett, Assistant Regional 
Administrative, DHHS/ACF, 3535 Market Street, Room 5450, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 
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From Walter Lauterba:h, Ph.D., Mental Health Consultant 

Training of Head Start Mental Health Coordinators in their new guide Mental Health in 
Head Start - A Wellness Approach began in August. More than fifty coordinators, 
representing twenty nine Head Start programs were trained in Philadelphia during the New 
Directors/New Coordinators training. On October 31, training was given at the Regional 
Head Start conference in Philadelphia. 

In November, training sessions will be offered at tlr e additional State Head Start meetings: 
at Roanoke, on the 14th, and at Mechanicsburg, PA and at Cedar Lakes on the 21st. 



Since the Head Start Bureau has required that Mental Health Coordinators be trained when 
they receive the new coordinators guide, please make plans for your staff to attend these 
meetings. Other coordinators are welcome as well as program directors. 



The following Region III Head Start programs are am Jng those awarded new grants: 


Wise County /Norton VA Head Start 
Bill Bowen, Director 


1 anractcr PA PAP Phil*! T^»iMlAt\m«nf p #AA 
UUlvaMCr rr\ V*rvr v^OUQ JJCVCJOpDiCDl iTOft. 

Carol Winters, Director 


People, Inc. VA Head Start 
Carolyn D. Fierce, Director 


Urban Services Baltimore City, MD 
Carlethea Johnson, Director 


Total Action Against Poverty VA Head Start 
Cleo C Sims, Director 


Indiana County PA Head Start 
Reed Booth, Director 


Fairfax County VA Office for Children 
Sandra Scott Forrest, Director 


United Planning Organization, DC 
William D. Hughey, Director 


Northern Panhandle WV Head Start 
Pat Gracey, Director 


Cen-Clear PA Services, Inc., 
Gene Kephart, director 


Allegheny County PA Head Start 
John Mitchell, Director 


Montgomery County MD Head Start 
Eileen Levi, Director 


Scranton*Lackawanna PA Human Development 
Head Start, Sam Ceccacci, Director 


Southwestern WV CAC Head Start 
Mary Jane Bevins, Director 


Snyder-Union-Mifllin PA Child Development 
Sharon Gibson, Director 


Philadelphia PA Parent Child Center, Inc 
Jewell Morriissette-Ndulula, Director 


Delaware County PA Head Start 
Sandra Shippen, Director 


Community Progress Council 
George H. Moore, Director 


New Grantees: 
Hanover Schools, VA 
Prince William Schools, VA 
Concord College, WV 
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News From the New RAP Child Development Resources (CDR) t non-profit agency in 
Lightfoot, VA has received the contract for the Resource Access Project (RAP). CDR is a 25 year old 
agency that provides services for young children and iheir families and training to the professionals who 
serve them. The RAF provides training and technical assistance to Head Start programs to enhance their 
services for children with disabilities. 

The RAP project is a team effort between CDR and the Georgetown University Child Development Center 
(GUCDC). CDR staff will be responsible for work in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Head Start directors and disability coordinators b these states should call (800)237-2737 (800)CDR-RAP3 
for more information about services provided by the Region in RAP. A portion of the work has been 
subcontracted to GUCDC. The GUCDC staff, who have had many years experience working with Head 
Start, took forward to working with programs in Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia. The phone 
number for the GUCDC office is (800)445-7273 (800)445-RAP3. 

The RAP staff are reviewing the summary of the Region m needs assessment information. Directors and 
disability coordinators are being asked to share additional information about the need for help with the 
disability component This information will be used to plan training to meet the specific needs of programs 
as they work with children with disabilities. If you received a follow-up survey and have not yet returned 
it, please do so soon) Your input will help us plan for and provide training that meets your needs. 



News From Head Start Programs 



The VA Council on Child Care and Early 
Childhood Programs' Project Voice has 
been uniquely involved in Head Start 
Programs in the state. Michael McGrady, 
Project Voice Head Start Coordinator has 
become a familiar sight at the various 
local and state activities. Some of the 
major activities and accomplishments 
include: 

♦ sponsoring an August training 
conference for Directors, 

♦ rnitiating contact with the VA 
Business Council to develop a 
Public/Private partnership with Head 
Start programs in the state, 

♦ negotiating with the Governor's 
office to develop a Family-Focused 
Substance Abuse Prevention program 
involving Head Start, 

♦ distributing information to VA Head 
Start programs regarding the 
availability of classroom space for 
full day programs in Salvation Army 
Centers, and 



♦ informing VA programs about the 
availability of block grant funds to 
Head Start programs for the purpose 
of expanding into full day/full year 
programs. 

In addition, Project Voice continues to 
communicate with all the Head Start 
programs in the state. It is anticipated 
that more partnerships will develop and 
services will be expanded for families in 
Virginia. 

Chester County, PA I.U. Head Start 
celebrated National Spanish Heritage 
Week (September 9-13) with special 
classroom activities and a Fiesta Day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charriez, Head Start parents, 
helped organize the activities with Head 
Start staff. Hispanic Americans use the 
festive music, food and customs of 
celebration days to foster their children's 
appreciation of their culture. 

-inn 
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Southern Tri-County, MD is 
experimenting with integrating Head Start 
classes with Early Childhood Education 
classes. Teaching staff from Head Start, 
Extended Early Education Programs 
(EEPs) and Preschool Special Education 
classes in Charles County attended a week 
long training session to integrate these 
classes as best suited the individual 
programs and staff. 

Both Head Start and Preschool Special 
Education classes are housed in the F. B. 
Gwynn Center. During the Head Start 
day children from the special education 
classes join the Head Start children in 
their free play activities. Head Start 
children join the special education 
children for music, art and physical 
education. 



This is not a new experience for some of 
the Head Start children. Last year, 
Home-Based Head Start children visited 
the Gwynn Csnter special education 
classes for socialization days. Parents 
were pleased with this arrangement, so 
when this year's program was introduced 
it was received enthusiastically. According 
to Ruth Foote, the director, parents are 
eager to enroll their children in the 
Gwynn Center program. 

Joint training and planning is critical to 
the successful operation of this 
experimental program. Head Start 
teaching staff ind preschool special 
education teaching staff have joint 
planning sessions once a week and share 
training sessions. For more information, 
contuCt Ruth Foote, Director, Southern 
Tri-County, MD. (301)475-5874. 




Congratulations to CDA Recipients from 
ACAP Head Start Program, Arlington, VA 

HniaAmal SyMo Segovia Uola Jordan 



Component News 

Administration/Management: Non-Federal Match Revisited From time to time it is 
important to check if regulations have been changed and/or updated. Barbara Smith, 
Financial Management Specialist at the Region III Office of Fiscal Operations clarified 
regulations governing in-kind contribution in response to the following questions: 

In-Kind in Home Base 



• 
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♦ In a Home Base program, can the value of parent's time during the home visit with the 
home visitor be counted as in-kind? 

Yes. Actual time while the home visit is in place is considered donated time. This 
time must be documented and signed by the Home Visitor. This time is comparable 
to classroom volunteer time. 
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♦ In the Home Base program, can the time parents spend working with their own children 
on assigned tasks be counted as in kind? 

No. All parents should work with their own children on an individual basis. This time 
may not be counted as in-kind time. 

♦ In the Home Base program, can the space used for home visits be counted as in-kind? 
Yes. However the space value has to be prorated for the time it is being used. Fair 
market value for the space must be used for estimating in-kind value. 

Parents' Time as In-Kind Contribution 

♦ Can the value of the time spent by parents to attend official business meetings be 
considered in-kind? 

Yes. Time spent by parents to attend official business meetings can be considered in- 
kind. 

♦ Can the value of the time spent by parents to attend training meetings be considered in- 
land (e,g., attend training on "Looking At Life")? 

No, if the training is for personal enhancement and growth of parents it may not be 
counted as in-kind time. 

Yes, if the parent is delegated to attend a training activity and is required to make an 
official report or present training to other program members. This training time can 
be counted as in-kind time. 

♦ Can the value of time spent by parents to attend Head Start Association activities such as 
business meetings, or training workshops be counted as in-kind? 

Training time may be counted as in-kind time only if the parent is required to make 
an official report or conduct a training for others at her/his Head Start program. 

Use of Public Facilities 

Public facilities provided by counties and states (e.g. libraries, parks) 
are available for use by everybody. They are not operated or designed 
for Head Start use only. Therefore Head Start may not consider the 
use of such facilities as in-kind contributions. 

However, if a county sets aside certain sections of a park for exclusive 
use by Head Start during certain hours, the prorated value of the space 
can be considered in-kind. You will need a document indicating 
exclusive use authorization for your Head Start program. 

Head Start Employ**?' Time as In-kind Contribution 

A word of caution about using Head Start staff as volunteers: Fair Labor Laws require 
over-time pay for non-exempt employees. It is good practice not to count staff time as 
volunteer time. 4 fi 0 



If the public 
library provides 
story time just 
for Head Stirt 
children, it can 
be considered 
in-kind time. 
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Rating the Value of In-kind Contributions 

Head Start programs may want to develop an "in-kind scale", similar to their salary scale. 
This "in-kind scale" should be revised annually to adjust to changes in fair market value of 
different work. 

The "in-kind scale" should reflect differences for education, experience, and work performed 
by volunteers. For example: the value of time volunteered by a person with an M.Ed, will 
be greater than the value of time volunteered by a person with a Bachelor's degree. An 
experienced parent volunteer's time will be assigned a greater value than e first year, 
inexperienced parent. 

Education: Homeless Children in the Head Start Classroom: The recession of the 90's 
has had a great impact on young children. More children are living in poverty that ever 
before. The latest reports indicate that one in four children are from households that fall 
below or near the poverty line. Many of these children are living in sub-standard housing, 
community shelters, or with other families in crowded conditions. In spite of the efforts of 
Head Start staff to locate suitable, affordable housing, many Head Start families continue 
to be faced with chronic housing shortages. What is the impact of these living conditions 
on children and their development? Nancy Boxill, editor of Homeless Children: The 
Watchers and the Waiters, addresses these questions through a review of the current research 
findings. She expands the definition of homelessness beyond the shelters and the stereotype 
of "street people" and identifies four types of homelessness: 

♦ Temporary: includes families who have experienced 
unexpected crises such as fire, flood, earthquake, or 
relocation. Although relocation often means 
establishing new roots, most adults do not fully realize 
the impact on young children. 

♦ Periodic: includes families who leave their home as a 
result of financial or personal demands. An example is 
the migrant family which often travels to the job site 
and returns to the previous place of residence. This 
characteristic of leaving the home for a period of time 
and returning causes disruption to the young child. 

♦ Chronic: usually refers to adults who fit the old stereotype of homeless and often is 
associated with alcoholics and drug addicts. Although young children usually are not 
identified in this category, there are children living with families on the streets. 

♦ Total: the most devastating of all forms of homelessness and perhaps the one with 
which we are most familiar. The loss of community support and connection to a 
neighborhood increases family stress and decreases the family's ability to cope. This 
category also includes families that must move in with other family members to share 
already overcrowded conditions. 



By these expanded 
definitions, many more 
Head Start families may be 
identified as homeless. 
Homeless Children: The 
Watchers end the Waiters, 
(Haworth Press, 1990, 
edited by Nancy Boxill) 
defines homelessness in 
detail and provides resource 
materials. 
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Regardless of the cause, for these children, the loss of their home comes at a time when the 
absence of stable, nurturing settings has the potential to do the most harm. For it is from 
their environment that young children learn, develop a sense of their world and shape their 
personalities. 

Personal space and personal places are very important to the 
growth and development of young children. Personal space refers 
to a young child's ability not only to obtain privacy, but to have 
some control over when to exercise the right of privacy. The 
Head Start classroom may provide the only place or space the 
child can call his' own. It is important that Head Start staff take 
into account the impact of the physical environment and the 
psychological environment on the child, particularly the child who 
is "homeless." Education Coordinators can take the lead in 
raising these questions to their teaching staff: 

Do children have cubbies or other personal areas which belong just to them? Can children 
use these areas when they feel the need for privacy? It is ok for a child to retreat to his/her 
cubby as a way to reaffirm this personal space? 

Are children permitted to go the bathroom 'without the entire group of children? Are 
individual stalls available for children? If not, are there other times that personal hygiene can 
be accomplished in private? 

Is it sometimes all right for a child to not share a toy or game with another child? 

Are children permitted to move nround the room on their own or are all of the activities 
"group" activities? 

Are children involved in the decision-making process when the teaching staff decide to re- 
arrange the classroom? 

Do teachers respect the right of children to define their own personal space? 

Team Teaching: Mainstreaming children with disabilities into the classroom has been a long 
time policy of Head Start. It is expected that programs will begin to integrate children with 
more severe disabilities, and to explore new options to the old ways of mainstreaming. 
Good places to begin are local public schools and special education facilities in the area 
(Easter Seals, Cerebral Palsy Foundation). Integration can begin as a gradual process. 

The spectrum for integration is quite broad. At one end of the 
spectrum, children with special needs spend small amounts of 
time in a regular classroom for various "recreational" activities 
(such as music or art). At the other end, children with disabilities 
and typically developing children make up one class with both 
regular and special education teachers and assistants. 



Personal places refers 
to the child's sense of 
belonging somewhere 
in the environment 
and his understanding 
of things associated 
with others. For 
example, mother's 
chair or grandmother's 
couch symbolizes that 
person to the child. 



In order to decide 
where on the spectrum 
classes will be, it is 
necessary to carefully 
plan ahead with those 
involved. 
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One obstacle to joining two separate classes is the difference in curriculum. Training staff 
on the same curriculum is helpful. Participants can plan to use the same approach and 
structure when working in their newly combined classes. 



Another major obstacle is the different teaching strategies of 
regular and special educators. Early childhood educators often 
focus on the general principles of child centered activities when 
working with children. Special educators, for the most part, are 
accustomed to teaching specific skills by breaking down the task 
into simple step-by-step processes. 



To work together, 
regular and special 
educators must combine 
their techniques to 
provide the best 
learning situation for all 
children. 



Another problem that can arise when fully integrating two separate classes is the notion of 
ownership. We, as educators, become quite attached to the children in our classes and often 
refer to them as "our kids M . The idea of relinquishing responsibility and care of these 
children to another adult is often unappealing. We may become threatened and begin to 
experience feelings of jealousy, anger, and resentment, to name a few. 

However, combining Head Start classes with preschool special education classes provides 
a real opportunity for personal, as well as professional, growth. Some of the benefits are: 

♦ the chance to model cooperative behavior for young children, 

♦ a means for affirmation, sharing of resources, constructive peer criticism, problem 
solving and reflection, 

♦ the chance for all children to learn at their own rate, 

♦ learning new techniques and strategies to work with children, 

♦ providing more adults with whom you can confer about the curriculum and individual 
children, and 

♦ combining the best practices of both early childhood education and special education, 
rather than keeping them separate. 



Parent Involvement: "Leadership Development for Policy Council and Boards:" The 
training scheduled for November 14-15 has been cancelled. Due to the demand for training 
in this topic area, it has been decided to offer this workshop to participants in locally 
scheduled clusters. More trainees will be able to participate and the cost per participant 
will be significantly less. If your program had planned to participate in the' November 
cluster, please contact Sylvia Carter at (800)688-1675 for information on a cluster that might 
be scheduled nearby. 
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Parent Ed»..t.o» M*. > M art ^g 1 ^ ^oSo^^or^eA. 
planned for December 1M* Wg^* Coordinators and Health 

Sylvia Carter at (800)688-1675. 

suggestions for communicating with parents: 

Sta 'whenever possible to enhance the memo or iMkto 
£/« rftto for acMta ^er than sending home a nonce about a Parent 

uJZZTtZnot invite parents to a night at the movies that includes speaal 
^•artfiTpmct C movies couU include topics on discipline, stress, chM 

♦ SSrS fbof^A groups that mm Have a low reading level Use 

: SS^^ 

♦ fly ro ^ata JKM using words that might be offensive to any group or 
individual 

Remember that you are attempting to reach parents and get thern involved to an 
e^^ that 4 change their life. So get busy and pracuce, pracuce, practice! 



♦ 
♦ 
♦ 



Social Services: Social Services Training Manual 
Activities Progress! September marked the last o\ six 
scheduled trainings; we have jumped from 64% to 78% 
completion toward our goal of distributing the manual to 
all Region III grantees. 137 of 176 grantees and delegates 
have attended training. 

A seventh training on the manual will be scheduledin 
early 1992, most likely in February or March, ine 
location will be as central as possible to those 
grantees/delegates who have not yet attended. 



Training completed:. 

District of Columbia 100% 

Pennsylvania 85% 

Virginia 84% 

Delaware 8°% 

West Virginia 71% 

Maryland „ 58% 
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The Indiana University of Pennsylvania Family Services Professional Development Certificate Program 
commenced on Saturday, September 28, 1991! Thirty-four registrations (from one West Virginia and seven 
Pennsylvania grantees) were received and accepted by the cut-off date. The program also has a waiting 
list, 'sparking the potential for future offerings of the course. We will keep you posted on new 
developments. For now.. it's off and running with much excitement and energy being expressed by both 
faculty and participants! 

KISS (Keep It Simple Stupid!) Record Keeping - Clarity and precision are the key words 
in effective record keeping. Seems like most people dislike having to document and record 
data, so why not keep it simple! The following TIPS come from the Social Services Training 
Manual (1990) and the Social Services Competency Based Training: Instructional Modules (B. 
Rasberry, 1984). Both resources suggest that in recording we: 

♦ separate facts from feelings and impressions...the language of the report should reflect what is actually 
happening in the family and should be understandable to the family 

4 report specific occurrences and omit generalizations 

4 record promptly for more clarity and accuracy 

4 record only information that has a specific purpose (there should be obvious reasons for including the 
entry) 

4 make record entries prior to discussing a situation with a co-worker or supervisor, so as not to have 
our viewpoint distorted 

* 

4 avoid labeling of situations and behaviors, and especially of people 

4 identify all judgments as such • inevitably, workers can seldom know everything about a family's 
problems, strengths and needs and must conclude from the information gathered what the issues are 
and what the interventions could be. These judgments should be clearly labeled as judgments, but 
should be supported by relevant facts and examples. In addition, parent's agreement or disagreement 
with the judgments should be noted. 



In summary, say no more than needs to be said, select the least complicated words and 
phrases, organize your writing carefully, select the proper words to express the actual 
situation (be aware of evaluative words), and keep in mind the purpose of the record entry. 
Whc will read it and what do they need to know? In other words...KISS!l! 

New (optional) Head Start Application Form In the Works - The Departments of 
Agriculture and Health and Human Services have developed a simplified joint application 
for some key anti-poverty and nutrition programs. The model form solicits basic 
information including income, family size, names and ages of potential participants. With 
this one form, families will be able to make application to Head Start, Medicaid, the 
Maternal and Child Health Block Grant, health care services for the homeless, migrant 
health centers, community health centers and WIG The new form was made available to 
states in late October. Fo/ information contact Helen Vojna (800)688-1675. 
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Resources: 

New at the HSRTC Lending Library: Three new videos: 

♦ Our Voices - focuses on the effects of prenatal exposure to cocaine. Exposure early in 
pregnancy can cause abnormalities in the infant's intestinal, genital or urinary systems. 
Detection of prenatal exposure to cocaine is not always easy. Cocaine-exposed infants 
come from all economic strata. Options for providing care to pregnant women using 
cocaine are discussed. 1 hour 

♦ Shaking, Hitting, Spanking: What to do Instead - teaches alternatives to corporal 
punishment. Four parent-child interactions that often lead to shaking, hitting and 
spanking are presented. After each of the four scenes, viewers are asked to turn off the 
video and discuss what occurred. As the video continues, alternative strategies are 
presented. 30 minutes 

♦ The Nurturing Program for Parents and Children, Birth to Five Years • realizes that 
parenting children is not an easy task; at various times all families struggle. The 
Nurturing Program attempts to make the struggle more infrequent for both parents and 
children. Ten scripts are presented. 110 minutes 

To borrow any of the resources above, please leave a message on the BBS, message area 8, 
for the Resource Librarian. Or, call her at (301)985-7840 or (800)688-1675. 



Recommended reading: 

Leadership: The Inner Side of Greatness. 
by Peter Koestenbaum. Recommended by 
JoAn K Herren. 

This newly released ^ook on leadership 
introduces us to the Leadership Diamond 
Toolbox. It summarizes the Leadership 
Diamond theory: all you need to know 
about the leadership mind. I liked this 
book because of its focus on the inner 
work a leader must do in order to be 
effective. 

The model contains four dimensions of 
greatness: vision, reality, ethics, and 
courage. Any one without the other three 
diminishes the opportunity for leadership. 

There are definitions of greatness included 
in the discussion of the model. Since 



Head Start is grappling with issues of 
excellence during expansion, it is 
refreshing to read a theory that reflects 
where we are, but using new words. 

Greatness requires change, according to 
Koestenbaum, not only incrementally, but 
also in breakthrough kinds of ways. The 
rsstructuring of Head Start programs in 
the social services/parent involvement 
components comes to mind. 

Pragmatic greatness includes an emphasis 
on results, fostering autonomy and 
empowering others. Philosophic greatness 
honors life by striving for depth and for 
perfection. 

In all of these paradigms, there is a 
recognition of the importance of the inner 
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spirit of the leader, coupled with a 
recognition of the importance of leading 
in the real world and being grounded in 
the work that you do. 

This is an easy to read book, recently 
released, that should be available at any 
bookstore. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1991.) 

Good Day Bad Day This Child's Experience 
of Child Care, by Lyda Beardsley. 

This author describes a typical day in first 
one center and then the other. The 
scenes are repeated so the reader can 
understand the consequences of adults' 
responses to children's behavior. 

For instance, a block corner scene is 
described: two children are building. 
Another little girl who suggests building a 
"kindergarten" is rejected with a shove. 
The children are cautioned to "play nicely 
or lose their block corner privileges for 
the rest of the day." The rejected child 
begins to line up chairs for her "bus" and 
is joined by a new, still unsure girl who 
helps bring chairs for the bus. The 
children are reminded that chairs stay 
under the table and blocks stay in the 
block corner. Both bus builders retire to 
their roles of observers rathe* than 
participants. 

The scene is repeated in the good child 
care center. Here the adults encourage 
the girls to use chairs to build their "bus" 
for transportation to the kindergarten. 
The play is extended to include materials 
for the kindergarten and parts for the bus, 
and shy Alicia is encouraged to be the 
driver and to "blow her horn" to remind 
the cars to get out of her way. (Teacher's 
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College Press, 1234 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York, NY 10027. 1990, $15.95/ 
paper; $30.95 cloth.) 

The Whole Language Kindergarten by 
Shirley C. Raines and Robert J. Canady. 

Although this book is written for 
kindergarten, much of it is applicable to 
Head Start children. Most of the activities 
can be presented at the developmental 
level of children in Head Start programs. 

The authors describe the key elements of 
whole language: children need to be 
immersed in a rich language and literacy 
environment; children need the 
opportunities and resources to develop their 
love for and interest in reading and 
writing; and they need the time, materials, 
space and activities that allow them to be 
listeners, speakers, and to have the 
opportunity to "read" and to "write". 

Children learn from the meaningful 
communication they have with others 
about things of interest to them. Adults 
must model communicating, listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. They must 
both accept their young children as 
developing "readers" and "writers" and 
expect them to become good readers and 
writers by creating an atmosphere that 
encourages and supports their language. 
Chapters in this book include The Role 
of Play *a the Whole Language 
Kindergarten," "Changing Group time to 
Emphasize Whole Language," and 
chapters on Science, Art, Music and 
Movement, Housekeeping and Blocks. 
(Teacher's College Press, 1234 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York, NY 10027. 1990, 
$18.95/paper) 
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6-10 NAEYC Annual Conference. Denver, CO. 
Contact: Barbara Bosse, National 
Conference Coordinator, NAEYC, 1834 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
DC 20009, (202)282.8777 or (800)424.2460. 

9 Indiana University Pennsylvania Family 
Services Certificate Program, Indiana PA 
(Progran is full.) For information contact: 
Hele^ Vojna, Head Start Resource and 
Training Center (301)985-7840,(800)688- 
1675, or on the BBS. 
Other dates for this Program: 
11/23 2/29/92 3/28 4/25 
12/7 3/11 4/11 

12 Maryland Child Care Resource Network; 
"Harmonizing With Parents." 1401 Mount 
Royal Avenue, Baltimore, MD. 6:30 - 8:30 
p.m. For fee and registration contact: 
Bernadette Williams (301)728-8844. 

12 Working with Ncn-Traditlonal Families. 
1001 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, MD. 9:30 
a.m. * noon. $12. Contact Friends of the 
Family (301)659-7701. 

16 Maryland Child Care Resource Network: 
"Guiding Children Beyond Time-Out" 
9475 Lottsford Road, Suite 202, Landover, 
MD. 9:30 ajn. to 12:30 p.m. For fee and 
registration contact: Darcie Donegan 
(301)771-8420. 

19 Maryland Child Care Resource Network: 
"Making Malnstreaming Work In Child 
Care Settings. 9:30 a.m. 12:30 p.m. 1401 
Mount Royal Avenue, Baltimore,MD. For 
fee and registration contact: Bernadette 
Williams (301)728-8844. 

13-15 Virginia Head Start Association Meeting. 
Roanoke, VA. Contact: Fran Picot, 
President (804)624-9366. 



14 Mental Health Coordinator Guide Training 
at the Virginia Head Start Association, 
Roanoke, VA. Contact: Walter 
Lauterbach, Mental Health Consultant, 
Region III, DHHS (202)596-1561. 

19 PA Head Start Administrators' Association 
Meeting: Red Lobster, Mechanicsburg, PA. 
6:00 pm. Contact: Anne M. Doer, 
President, PHSAA (717)326-0587. 

19 Parents' Night With Dr. T. Berry 
Brazelton. Stresses and Supports for 
Families In the Ws. The Forum, 5th and 
Walnut Streets, Harrisburg, PA. 7.00 p.m. 
Free and open to all. Contact: (800)325- 
8040 or (717)787-5659. 

20 Professional Day Seminar. "Community for 
Families, Families for Children: A Shared 
Commitment In Pennsylvania." The 

Forum, 5th and Walnut Street, Harrisburg, 
PA. Presenters include: Berry Brazelton, 
Edward Ziegler. 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
$35/inc!udes lunch. Contact: Renee 
Brenner (800)325-8040 or (717)787-5659. 

20-22 PAHSA Conference, Holiday Inn, 
Mechanicsburg, PA. Contact: Pat Johns, 
President (412)349-6200. 

21 Mental Health Coordinator Guide 
Training. PHSA Conference, Holiday Inn, 
Mechanicsburg, PA. Contact: Walter 
Lauterbach, Mental Health Consultant, 
Region III, DHHS (202)596-1561. 

20-22 West Virginia Head Start Association Fall 
Training Conference, "Enhancing 
Management and Supervision In Head 
Start." Cedar Lakes Conference Center, 
Ripley, WV. For Head Start Coordinators 
and Supervisors. Contact: Mary Jane 
Bevins, Director, Southwestern CAC, Inc. 
(304)525-5151. 

21 Mental Health Coordinator Guide 
Training. Cedar Lakes, WV. Contact: 
Walter Lauterbach, Mental Health 
Consultant, Region III, DHHS (202)596- 
1561. 

20 Workshop Series C: "Behavior 
Management for Preschoolers," "Parent/ 
Teacher Communication-Establish It, Make 
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it Better!', "Winter Science for the Pre* 
School Curriculum." Bel Pre Day Care 
Learning Center, Silver Spring, MD. 7-9 
p.m. $20/advance; $22/door. Contact: 
Montgomery Child Day Care Association, 

(301) 946-1213. 

22*23 Delaware Head Start Association Annual 
Conference. Dover, DE. Contact: Betty 
Richardson, Director, Seaford CAA, 

(302) 629*7904. 

26 Leading Parent Groups for Parents of 
Children 0-3. 1001 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore, MD. 9:30 a.m. - noon. $12. 
Contact: Friends of the Family (301)659* 
7701. 
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4*5 The National Training Institute of the 
American Association of Mental 
Retardation (A AMR) "Legislative 
Directions In the 1990s: Reality and 
Challenges." Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza, 
Crystal City, VA. $115/merabers; 
$145/non*members. Contact: AAMR 
Training Institute (800)424-3688 or 
(202)387-1968. 

6*8 7th Biennial National Training Institute of 
the National Center for Clinical Infant 
Programs. "In This Together: 
Researchers, Practitioners, Parents and 
Policy Makers Joining In Support of 
Infants, Toddlers and Their Families." 
Omni Shoreham Hotel, Washington, DC. 
$185/single; $600/3 or more; $25/Saturday 
lunch. Contact: National Center for 
Clinical Infant Programs, Arlington, VA 
22201*2500, (703)528*4300. 



10 -12 Fiscal Management Training. Philadelphia, 
PA. To enhance the financial management 
function for Head Start programs. $350. 
Contact: Master Guide's Information 
Services, Box 27203, Salt Lake City, UT, 
84127*0103 (801)561-1556. 

11*13 Parent Education Symposium. 
Williamsburg Hilton Convention Hotel. 
Williamsburg, VA. For coordinators who 
work directly with parents. Contact: Sylvia 
Carter or Helen Vojna, Head Start 
Resource and Training Center (800)688* 
1675 or (301)985*7840 or on the BBS. 

12 Maryland Child Care Resource Network: 
"Sharing Books With Children." 603 Water 
Street, Baltimore, MD. For fee and 
registration contact: Kim Roary (301)752- 
7588. 

14-17 The National Association for Perinatal 
Addiction and Education (NAPARE) Fifth 
National Training Forum. Chicago, IL 
Conference Highlights: A care program on 
drug-affected children, updates on child 
development studies, new insights in dual 
diagnosis and mental health. $165/ 
members, $195/non*members. Contact: 
NAPARE at (312)329*2512. 
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14-15 PA Head Start Administrators* Association 
Meeting. Korman Suites, Buttonwood 
Square, Philadelphia, PA. Contact: Anne M. 
Docrr, PHSAA President, (215)569-7038. 
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HSRTC 

- Region III Resource Center 

• - University of Mary bind University College 
University Boulevard at Adelphi Road 
College Park, Maryland 20742-1630 



(301) 985-7840 or BBS (800) 888-9888 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 



Region IV Head Start Resource Center 
Training and Technical Assistance Services (T/TAS) 

Page Hall 344, Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Greeen,KY 42101 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood 
Information (0-8 years): 

Connie Jo Smith, Robin Gadsden-Dupree, 
Melissa Werner, Janet Buckley 
(1) 800/882-7482 



Target Population Served: 

Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, North 
Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee 



Services Provided: 

Training, technical assistance, consultation, 
materials development, resource library, 
brokerage of consultant services, telephone 
technical assistance, conference planning 
and support 



Resources available specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 

Project Early Start Planning Guide: A 
Planning Guide to the Development of a 
Summer Program for Transition of High 
Risk Head Start Children into Public School 
Kindergarten (Booklet). Audubon Area 
Head Start, Owensboro, KY. 

Transition From Preschool To Kindergarten 
(Book-Filmstrips). Administraion for 
Children, Youth and Families, OHDS, 
DHH5, Washington, D.C., 1988. 



General resources available: 

Very extensive. Call (above) for more 
information. Resource library information 
attached. 



History of Organization; 

Organization was formed in 1973 by the 
Western Kentucky University College of 
Education. It is funded by the Department 
of Health and Human Services, 
Administration for Children and Families. 
Its main focus is Head Sta^t Gaining and 
technical assistance. 



Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 

The mission of Training and Technical 
Assistance Services is to: Enhance the 
professionalism of the Region IV Head Start 
community; provide comprehensive child 
development services to young children and 
their families; and pursue our professional 
growth as individuals. 

T/TAS delivers high quality resources, 
training and technical assistance, and child 
care guided by the Head Start philosophy 
and goals, and practical applications of the 
prinriples of child development, 
management, and human services. As 
members of a creative and competent team, 
we are supported in an environment which 
encourages individuals to maximize job 
satisfaction. 
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MISSION STATEMENT 

The mission of Training and Technical Assistance 
Services is to: 

• enhance the professionalism of the Region IV Head Start 
community; 

• provide comprehensive child development services to 
young children and their families; and 

• pursue our professional growth as individuals. 



T/TAS delivers high quality resources, training and 
technical assistance, and child care guided by the Head 
Start philosophy and goals, and practical applications of the 
principles of child development, management, and human 
services. As members of a creative and competent team, we 
are supported in an environment which encourages 
£ individuals to maximize job satisfaction. 

Pnr.ttd by W.M«m KMMvckt Umv«f«itv Fat. tor in ptrt 1 1MtPy from tut* m (•+»'•> lun* 
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T/TAS Resource & Audio-Visual 
Library 

Training and Technical Assistance Services 
(T/TAS), the Region IV Head Start Resource Cen- 
ter, maintains a library of nearly 2,000 different in- 
formational and training materials, serving the 
primary resource needs of Head Start progra ms in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, 

The library's shelves are filled with books, 
videotapes, films, slide presentation*, records, and 
filmstrips on a wide range of topics, including: 

0 Head Start/Day Care program administration; 

6 Child development and family relations; 

0 Materials related to the Head Start components 
of Administration, Education, Social Services, 
and Parent Involvement; 

0 Information and training resources for providing 
services to children with special needs; and 

0 Materials on related topics such as communica- 
tion, time management, supervisory skills, career 
development, and curriculum de&ign* 

Through a computerized data bank on the hold- 
ings of the library, T/TAS can provide on request 
complete listings and information on resources 
from nearly 200 separate topic areas. 

Hie library's services are available at little or no 
coat to all interested agencies, organizations and in* 
dividual*. 




TRAINING A TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
SERVICES 
Resource & Audio-Visual Library 
Room 344, Tate C Page Hall 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Greea Kentucky 42101 
(502)745-4041 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 



Southern Association on Children Under Six (SACUS) 

P.O. Box 5403 
Little Rock, AR 72215 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood 
Information (0-8 years): 

Cathy Grace, Ed.D., Executive Director 
Southern Association on Children Under Six 
7107 W. 12th Street, Suite 102 
Little Rock, AR 72204 
(501) 663-0353 



Target Population Served: 

Parents, legislators, physicians, social 
workers, child advocates, teacher educators, 
physical therapists. Head Start teachers and 
directors, site-based providers, elementary 
principals, primary grade teachers, family 
day care providers, child care center 
directors, early childhood caregivers in 
Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 



Services Provided: 

SACUS provides training, publications, and 
information to members through an annual 
conference, indepth training seminars on 
specific topics, a quarterly journal, and a 
variety of publications and video tapes. 



Resources available specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 

The Portfolio and Its Use: Developmental^ 
Appropriate Assessment of Young Children; 
Teacher-Parent Partnership to Enhance 
School Success in Early Childhood 
Education; Where Learning Is Child's Play: 
Good Practice in K-3 Classroom; 
Multicultural Learning in Early Childhood 
Education; Checklists for Programs for 
Four-Year-Olds 

Standardized Tests and Our Children: A 
Guide to Testing Reform; Continuity of 
Learning for Four- to Seven-Year-Old 
Children; Developmentally Appropriate 
Assessment; Supporting Parents; Quality 
Four-Year-Old Programs In Public Schools 



General resources available: 

Prenatai Cocaine Exposure: The South 
Looks for Answers; Growing and Learning: 
Ideas for Teachers of Young Children; video 
training tapes— Developing A Whole 
language Program for Kindergarten and the 
Primary Grades; Developing Thinking Skills 
in Kindergarten and Primary Grades; 
Kindergarten: A Year of Learning for Five- 
Year-Olds 

(continued) 
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History of Organization: 

The Southern Association on Children 
Under Six began in 1948 when 27 parents, 
child care workers and directors, teachers, 
and social workers met to address the needs 
of children in the South. The Association is 
supported primarily by membership dues. 
The main focus over the years has been to 
promote a high quality of life for the South's 
children — through teacher training, 
advocacy, and a variety of publications. 



Organizational Goals/Focus and Priorities: 

The vision statement of the Association is 
"Promoting a High Quality of Life for the 
South's Children." This vision is reflected in 
the Association's emphasis on training early 
childhood educators and child care workers, 
providing quality publications on topics of 
interest and concern to the profession, and 
serving as advocates for programs and 
legislation that promote and strengthen the 
family. 
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Resources Available specific to issues of transition and/or 

1 i nkage : 



The Portfolio and Its Vse: Developmental ly Appropriate Assessment 
of Young Children by Cathy Grace and Elizabeth F. Shores. 1991. 

An introduction to the portfolio as a primary means to 
appropriately assess preschool and primary-grade children. 72 
pages . $8 . members /$ 1 0 . nonmembers . 

Teacher-Parent Partnership to Enhance School Success in Early 
Childhood Education, by Kevin J. Swick. 1991. 

How parents and early childhood teachers can work together. 
160 pages. S 1 4 . members/S 1 6 . nonmembers . 

Where learning 7s Child' Play: Good Practice in h-3 Classroom. 
Available in March, 1992. 

This is a report of selected K-3 classrooms around 'he South 
where teachers are implementing the reforms policymakers talk 
about . S7 . member/.? 9 . nonmembers . 

Multicultural learning in Early Childhood Education, Kevin J. 
Sujrk, Ed. 1989. 

A colled ion of readings which address questions <=nrh a? 
Vhat is culture and how is it formed''. What about culture in 
early childhood education 0 How can we guide parents to become 
effect j multicultural models 0 , 81 pages. S6. members/ 
S8 . nonmenbers . 

Chtuklistm for Programs for Eour-Year-Ol ds . 1990. Based on the 
SACl'S position statement on quality programs for four-year-olds 
in public school. Easy to read style for parents. Single copies 
40 cents each. Discount on orders of 100 or more. 

Standardised Tests and Our Children: A Guide to Testing Reform. 
1991. From FairTest, this handbook covers how standardized tests 
are used, alternatives for evaluating students and what teachers 
and parents can do to advocate devel opmental 1 y appropriate 
ev&l uat ion . $4 . members/ $5 . nonmembers . 

Position Statements from SACUS 

Continuity of Learning for Eour to Seven Year Old Children 
Developmental 1 y Appropriate Assessment 
Supporting Parents 

Quality Four-Year-Old Programs In Public Schools 

40 cents/member; 50 c enl s/nonmembers . Discounts on orders lareer 
than 10. 
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Con t i nu i t y of Learn i ng f o i Four- 1 o- Seven -Yea r-')] d Children: 

Summary 
A SACUS Position Statement 



The qual i t y of chi 1 d care and educat i onal programs i h vhi < h 
children ages four to seven are engaged in learning will haw : 
great, impact on their life-long dispositions for 3 earn i ng . 

It is the position of SACUS that children be viewed as leaner 

Chi ldren learn and grow as whole persons. 

Cfi i Id ren learn t h rough active enga gement n rid t h rough cor\ ** ? 
and dialogue* concerning their e\peri ences . 

All (d)ildren can lenrn t and gi\en appropriate settirig*, i% /a*,? < 
1 p.'-j rn . 

Children l^arn quickly when material is presorted in : f . 

i« o > .3/ appropr iate times. 

(*hildy»n e\hihi1 different lea mi rig styles. 

Children grew arid de\clop through predictable ttHg***. b'it /: * 
i / \ ; dua I rates* 

It is t Hh position of SACUS that: 

F*rl) ch:ldh(w*i1 educators and caregiver* /»e £ 2 *■ fv: ' ? ; 

and educat ion for working with young ci* i ] d ren . 

Faily Cfnldhocd educator? and caregi\ers be dec i s ; i-r.-n .shey* . 

Early childhood educators and caregi\ers t>e given oj x poi % t i:ri : t ? c 
fc*i x cont i nued growt h . 

It is the position of SACUS that educational and child care 
set t i ngs ref 1 ect : 

limited class and group sizes. 

a curriculum including a wide variety of topi*. * and sut\iec t s . 
appropriate use of technology. 

a \ariety of appropr i a t n ^sessrnon t t echn i tjuen > t }*er t 
depending on formal testing to provide dates fiw do* ision m.iki 
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General Resources 



Prenatal Cocaine Exposure: The South Looks for Answers. 1991. An 
overview of pilot projects, programs and policies around the 
South. 24 pages. $6 /members S8/nonmembers . 

Growing and Learning: Ideas for Teachers of Young Children. Bv 
Jean M. Shaw. 1990. This resource book for teachers of 
four-to-six-year-olds offers workable guidelines based on earlv 
childhood research and theory. Thematic curriculum units, social 
learning, language development, math and science are covered. 87 
pages . S3 . members /SI 0 . nonmembers . 

Video Training Tapes 

Developing A whole Language Program for Kind-- -gart en and the 
rr.mary Grades. 28 minutes $ 1 7 . members/S 1 9 . n< f. members . Classroom 

•notions demonstrate practical activities to promote literm-v 
'•kills in children grades K-3. 

JVm doping Thinking Skills in Kindergarten and Primary Grade*. I 
minutes f 1 7 . men.be rs/$ 1 9 . nonmembers . Rloom's Ta\oncmy i * ro \ iewed 
and explored through actual classroom practices which illustrate 
each level defined b> Bloom's model on cognitive development. 

Kindergarten: A Vr»ir of learning for F i ve-Yen r-Ol ds . 29 minute*. 
9} 7. m en.bers/?l 9. members . All aspect?, of the developmental^ 
appropriate classroom arc explored. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



SACTS recommends: 

Transitions from year to year or level to level in schooling and 
child care centers should he planned to fit the needs of children 
and to faci 1 i tate continuous learning. 

The entire position statement can be ordered from: 

The Southern Association on Children Under Six 

PO Box 5403, Brady Station 

Little Rock, AR 72215-5403 

( 501 ) 663-0353 

Cost 40 cents each 

Bulk order discounts available 
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Southern Association on Children I'nder Six 



The purpose of the Southern Association on Children l.'nder S)\. 
( SACTS ) , is to work on behalf of voting children and their f?.Ml' 
in relation to developmental! y based early childhood care arid 
education and to provide opportunities for the cooperation of 
individuals and groups in the South who are concerned with th<- 
well-being of young children. 

S \ r \ S comprised of 15 affiliate states: AlaV»ama, Arkar:* h - . 
ris! rift of Col umM a , Florida, G^org i a , V.owi \k by . J on 1 « i *j r - - 1 . 
\\ i y v j s * 1 },y\ % \or1h ^nro! iua, Oklahoma, Soul h P.irolina, Tcrir 
Te* as . Virginia and Uf**i Virginia, M«>ml o rsh i \> also *' 
Dc r.- n f f i 1 i a t u ho re * * de outside t ho affiliate- rc-g i on . "'i r j • ■ n t 1 
ilie'nbe i ^ h i p exceeds 1 P , 00 0 . 

M"M't 'V r > h i p in S VTS provides lieim f i * s sik I as a '.j* ia t t f r 1 :• i ^ f ? * 
;rnrna], P> Mrns i on* , h biannual public policy ppdMr. h bjsir.r.Wil 
ijvy.v.] ,ii inn roport . '•♦vlucrtl r.n^^ for pwbl i c >jt i on^ whi'h ?i 1 ires^ 
jcwuc^ cf j iiijio \ ! ance 1 o ear]> childhood eiliK atorv arid ra r^g i x ev* 
^nd iw-ilm-eii r 'on f prince »nd training fees, The annual SA-TS 
r ^rift-ve)ict' offer? participants oxer 200 seminar? and uorbvhc-j « 
\}i>i* j r-rni-^tp d i wu*x * on and the sharing' of infomiat ioii on t - p ; ' 
* t 4 i-h a ^ r u r t i c u 1 urn ilrvel opment , s t a f f i ng i.^ups, public policy, 
f >n ■ i 1 > i^sM^s, i n f a rit and toddler program issues and resei! ; 
Ind»i*b training seminar? are also offered throughout the rccitri 
ft« ^ pi-»c • i f i c- i . T he se ai'P scheduled throughout the j e a r . 

\r\s in its 4 rd ye.w, SATS continues to prcniot e a high quality 
life fr-r Hie S'>iit)i*s children in working with a xarietx cf 
[: % uf e^ L k » n a 1 groups who sha i% e the common vision. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 

Project STEPS (Sequenced Transition to Education in the Public) 



Who to Contact for Early Childhood Informa- 
tion (0-8 years): 

Beth Rous, Director 
606/278-0549 



Target Population served: 

0-8 years early childhood providers. Free to 
Kentucky (other states at a cost) 



Sen/ices Provided: 

Training and technical assistance on transi- 
tion issues and materials 



Resources available specific to Issues of 
transition and/or linkages: 



General resources available: 
See attached. 



History of Organization: 

Grant through U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion Early Education Programs for Children 
with Disabilities 



Orgonfeotlonal goals/Focus and Priorities: 

To establish statewide transition systems (0- 
8 years) using the STEPS model that ad- 
dresses administrative procedures, staff 
involvement, family involvement, and child 
preparation. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDER 



Tennessee Deportment of Human Services 

Day Care Services— 14th Floor 
400 Deaderick Street 
Nashville, TN 37248-9600 



Who to Contact for Earty Childhood Informa- 
tion (0-8 years): 

Janet Camp, Director, Day Care Services 
615/741-7130 



Target Population Served: 

Tennessee families with children birth 
through age 16 

Services Provided: 

Day Care licensing of family day care homes 
(5-7), group day care homes (8-12), centers 
(13 or more). 

Registration of family day care homes (2-4) 
in 20 pilot counties. 

School-age child care services through De- 
pendent Care Grant funds: start-up grants, 
technical assistance, lending library of 
videos and books, annual conference, SACC 
brochures. 

Child Care Resource and Referral Service 
tlirough Dependent Care Grant funds: 
centrally-housed service with toll-free 
number, serving any Tennessee parent; 
child care directories and mailing labels 
provided at cost; parenting seminars. 

Administration of Child Care and Develop- 
ment Block Grant including subsidies for 
families; start up, expansion, and operation 
grants; small grants to meet standards. 

Training and technical assistance for child 
care providers. 

Lending library of videos for providers 
(beginning 1092). 



Resources available specific to issues of 
transition and/or linkage: 

Provider newsletter planned for 1992 as a 
joint project of TDHS and Agricultural 
Extension Service. 



General resources available: 



History of Organization: 

The Day Care Licensing division of TDHS 
was formed in the mid-1950's with the 
passage of the day care licensing law. In 
1986, at the initiation of the Governor's Day 
Care Task Force, the unit was expanded to 
Day Care Services, to include the licensing 
program, but to also assume responsibility 
for broader af fordability, availability, and 
quality issues and programs to be devel- 
oped through Dependent Care Grant funds. 



Organizational Goals/Focus ond Priorities: 

1 . Improve the quality of child care. 

a. Promote/develop/implement 
strong standards. 

b. Enforce standards aggressively and 
consistently. 

c. Implement systents to encourage 
providers to exceed minimum 
standards. 

d. Provide training and develop 
training systems for providers. 

e. Educate parents, the public, and 
state employees regarding quality 
care and how to select good child 
care. 

(continued) 
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Improve the quality of child care. 

a. Remove barriers to the development 
of new or expanded programs- 
work for available affordable 
insurance, statewide fire standards 
with consistent application. 

b. Advocate for resources and incen- 
tives within state government and 
in the private sector to encourage 
development of new programs- 
loan funds, loan guarantee funds, 
capital improvement funds. 

c. Provide information to employers 
regarding child care assistance 
options. 

Improve access to care. 

a. provide information to assist 
parents, employers, the Department 
staff in finding child care— directo- 
ries, and R&D system. 

b. Develop programs/secure resources 
for under-served and special needs 
groups of children — rural, handi- 
capped, infants, school-age, children 
of teens and the homeless. 

c. Advocate for resources to subsidize 
quality care for low and middle- 
income families— scholarships, 
United Way, churches, state and 
federal funds. 



4. Conduct coordinated planning for child 
care service improvements. 

a. Expand the new database on 
licensed child care providers to 
meet the expressed needs of Fiscal 
Services, Child Welfare Services, 
Family Assistance, Day Care 
Services, and the community. 

b. Collect and compile statistical 
information about child care needs 
and usage for state and local plan- 
ning purposes. 

c. Develop short and long-range plans 
to improve quality, quantity, and 
access to child tare, particularly to 
under-served groups. 

d. Reassess depattmental responsibili- 
ties to implement recommendations 
of the Day Care Task Force in light 
of State Government Reorganiza- 
tion. 

e. Prepare proposals for child care 
related grants and continue admini- 
stration of the Federal Dependent 
Care Grant Program. 

i. Assure infra- and inter-agency 
coordination of planning and im- 
plementation efforts to improve 
quality, quantity and access to child 
care. 



PROJECT STEPS FACT SHEET 

BACKGROUND 

The STEPS model for transition of young children with disabilities was 
developed through Project STEPS, an HCEEP demonstration project, from 
1 984-1 887 In Lexington, KY. STEPS is the acronym for Sequenced Iransition 
to Education in the Eublic Schools. In 1989, the Project was funded for 
Outreach to the state of Kentucky. The goal of Outreach was to set up 14 
model sites throughout the state that were using the STEPS model for 
transition in their community. 

The Kentucky Depsrtment of Education {lead agency 3-5) and the 
Cabinet for Humen Resources (lead agency 0-2) have edopted the STEPS 
model as the transition model for the state of Kentucky. Both agencies hive, 
with the assistance of the Project, included major components of the model 
in the development of state regulations and policies, as well as In all technical 
assistance documents related to transition. 

pfftjgct Description 

The STEPS model for transition has four major components: 

• Administration 

• Staff Involvement 

• Family Involvement 

• Child Preparation 

Within each of these four components, specific Issues are described and 
recommendations made for inclusion Into transition practices within the 
community. Each model site receives two days of training, at which time they 
aro asked to evaluate current transition practices. After the training, a 
contract is negotiated with each site that describes which issues they need to 
address within their community. Project staff provide technical assistance and 
training to additional staff membera from agencies within the community that 
are participating in the replication proceaa. The Project also provides transition 
materials that have been developed through the Project and allocates funds 
within the community to be used for the replication process. 

At a regional level, 23 Core Facilitators have been trained In the STEPS 
model. These Core Facilitators represent the three igenciss that provide early 
childhood services in the state. They include: 

• 4 Specially Funded Coordinators from Head Start 

• 14 Representatives from Cabinet for Human Resources, Mental 
Health/Mental Retardation 

• 5 Early Childhood Specialists from the Kentucky Department of 
Education, Regional Training Centers 

Core Facilitators are responsible for providing technical assistance and 
training at a regional level. These trainers have knowledge of the model and 
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help design a continuation plan for additional replication activities otter State 
Outreach funding ends. 

At a state level, a Project advisory committee jstate liaisons) h as ; been 
eatablShed that includes representatives from the Kentucky Department of 
EMiti^; HMd Start, and the Cabinet for Human Resources. 

proje ct Materials 

Project STEPS has produced several materials and products related to 
transition, These products ir elude: 

• Project STEPS Awareness Packet • orientation materials 

• Project STEPS Replication Manual • this manual provides 
Information on how communities can implement the STEPS model. 

• ACCES! • a generic supplemental services guide for families of 
young children with specific information on community services for 
families of children with disabilities. 

• Helpful Entry Level Skills Checklist ■ Revised - a systematic > format 
for assessing transition skills of children ages 3 through 6 in the 

areas of: 

Classroom Rules 
Work Skills 
Communication 
Social/Behavioral 
Self-Management 

Instructional Strategies Manual - a resource book for teachers that 
correlates with the Helpful Entry Level Skills Checklist ■ Revised. 

STEPS Training Packet ■ includes overhead and handout masters 
for training participants on the STEPS model. 

Preschool Interagency Planning Council (PIPC) Starter Kit • 
information on how to start an interagency council in your 
community. 

Other materials available include: 

Helpful Entry Level Skills Manual 
Helpful Entry Level Skills Classroom Matrix 
Sample performance based assessment forms for the 

Sample S Tralnlng Packet for using the Helpful Entry Level 
Skills Checklist (includes activities for participants and 
overhead masters) 
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nrjAi 3 0 Increased family Involvement and self-sufficiency of lowlncome 
UiML J.u incrw s thrQu ^ coordination of interagency support systems. 

Activity 3.1 Family Resource Center 

Obiecflve; To coordinate collaborative long-range planning between local Head 

Stan Programs and school dismcts for design and implementation of the 
Family Resource/Youth Service Centers. 

Activity 3.2 Fam»y Literacy 

elective: To develop innovative strategies for blending Head Stan with existing 
family literacy programs. 

Activity 3.3 JOBS 

Objective: To coordinate Head Start involvement in providing child-care, literacy 
and employment opportunities in the JOBS program. 

GOAL 4 0 Increased awareness of the Kentucky Preschool Model universal.. 
uvn * . ^-*kAficiVP..lnClU5ionary-collaboratlve. 

Activity 4.1 Semlnara 

Obiecnye: To coordinate topical seminars and conferences in Kentucky on national 
J early childhood issues which have implications for the Kentucky 
Preschool Model. 

Activity 4.2 Documents 

Objective: To develop conferen'.iS proceedings, policy papers and other support 
documents describing response to specific issues. 

Activity 4.3 Dissemination 

Objective: To assist the Kentucky Department of Education in preparing awareness 
materials (articles, etc.) and presenting the Kentucky Preschool Model at 
state, regional and national conferences. 

GOAL 5.0 To evaluate the Impact and effectiveness of the H.S. Collaboration 
Project. 

Activity 5.1 Evaluation Through Survey 

Objective: Develop a questionnaire as to the effectiveness of the H.S. 

Collaboration Project with input from the KH5A Executive Comrrunee 
Region IV, KDE, and CHR representatives. 

Activity 5.2 Evaluation Throu^U Interview. 

pbjective: Conduct an interview process with identified key informants. 
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thai l 0 Extension or ouiltiy preschool services to young children through 
1.0 Ejgjnsio J h Y ch ^Xw rciources among \ty agencies smd groups. 



Activity 1.1 

Objective: 



Linkage! 

To represent Head Start as a liaison in activities designed to b^"*"*"* 
Sttit jStihoOl Utittattves via regulation quallnr monitoring 

and finance, Including consideration of alternative models ror 
inter-govemment fiscal flows to Head Stan. 

Activity 1.2 State Needs Assessment 

QhleBfrft To coordinate Head Start expansion in Kentucky by ^crtngfederel, 
1T,U state and local fundf to priority geographic areas based on state needs 

assessment 

Corporate Advisory Board 

To develop strategies for more effective preschool P^P^STS?? 11 
and long term impact on children and families through expertise from a 
corporate advisory board to the project. 

Transition 



Activity 1*3 

Objective' 

Activity 1.4 



Q hlg toi To represent Head Start as state liaison for interagency motion 

punnftg f0T families and children through the ff** 
STEPS (Sequenced Transition to Education in Public schools). 

GOAL 2.0 Increased number of credential early childhood personnel through 
in interdisciplinary Early Childhood Education career development 
system. 



Activity 2.1 

Qhjwtivc; 



/ 



Activity 2.2 

pbjqcrive: 

Activity 2.3 



1ECE Linkages 

To develop models for linking prc-baccalsureate early childhood 
training in the community college ano>>st-secondarv education 
system (CDA, AA) to bsccalaureste IECE (mtermscfplmary Early 
Childhood Education ) programs. 

C.D.A. Scholarship 

To expand the Kentucky CD. A. (Child Development Associate) 
Scholarship Program (P.L 99-425). 

Stafr Upgrading 

To develop practical strategies for upgrading current Head Start and 
other early childhood personnel into IECE at all levels (CDA, AA, a A). 
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Approaches to School-Age Child Care 

Michelle Sellgson and Lillian Coltin 



School-age child care includes almost any program that 
regularly enrolls children from kindergarten through early 
adolescence during the times when schools are tradition- 
ally closed. This includes programs operated by schools, 
family o\7 care providers, recreation centers, youth-serv- 
ing organizations, and child care centers. Also known as 
extended day programs, before-and-after school programs 
provide enrichment, academic instruction, recreation and 
supervised care. An array of drop-in and part-time 
programs also serve an ad hoc child care function. 
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Options Available to Families of School-Age Children 

Changes in family structure and values have altered the 
vay in which many children are cared for. More mothers 
ire in the labor force; more families are headed by a single 
parent; and fewer relatives are available to care for 
children. Increasing numbers of families are looking for 
ways to care for their children in before-and-after school 
programs or through the use of a patchwork quilt of care 
arrangements. 

There are many options for school-age care. Each offers 
advantages and disadvantages, and none is right for all 
children under all circumstances. Some children may 
benefit from the slower pace and smaller environment of a 
family day care home, while others may need the larger 
physical and social setting of an after-school program. 
Children with special talents may enjoy a narrowly focused 
program that allows them to improve their skills, while other 
children may require highly varied programs that help them 
maintain their interests. 

Developmental Needs of School-age Children 
Self-care arrangements do not meet the developmental 
needs of some school-age children. As these children 
navigate the passage from early childhood to adolescence , 
they need opportunities to make friends, play, develop 
skills and initiative, see products through to completion, 
and receive attention and appreciation from caring adults. 

^^any professionals are concerned about children who are 
on their own after school and children for whom relation- 
ships with other children, adults, and family members are 
no longer a given. Sellgson and Fink (1989) raised a 
number of questions about what this situation means for 
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children, parents, and community. For example, what will 
happen to those children who lack the out-of-school ex- 
periences which were once considered part of a healthy 
childhood? How much self-care is appropriate, and at what 
age is it appropriate? Are children on their own at greater 
risk for premature sexual experimentation or drug or al- 
cohol use? 

Characteristics of Quality School-Age Programs 

Baden and others (1982) summarized three years of *?- 
search on programs in the U.S. In the course of this 
research, it was discovered that the best school-age child 
care programs have certain common elements. These 
programs: 

• offer a safe environment that fosters optimal develop- 
ment; 

• employ a sufficient number of qualified, well-trained 
staff; 

• are administered efficiently; 

• encourage staff-parent interaction; 

• balance activities to include structured and unstructured 
lime, teacher-diiected and child- initiated experiences, 
and a range of activities; 

• capitalize on the interests of *<he children and oppor- 
tunities for informal, social learning; 

• use community resources as much as possible; 

• communicate clear, consistent expectations and limits 
to children; 

• provide indoor and outdoor space for active play, and 
places for socialization and private time. 

The National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) has established the National Academy 
of Early Childhood Programs, which offers accreditation to 
centers serving children through age eight. Its validation 
criteria confirm the elements of quality programming men- 
t oned above. 

The School-Age Child Care Project of Wellesley College 
Center for Research on Women has created self-guided 
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assessment instruments for school-age child care 
programs. Assessing School-Age Child Care Quality 
(ASQ) examines a program to determine which areas are 
strong and which could be Improved. ASQ is deigned to 
create a dialogue among program participants as they 
explore strategies for program change. 

Supportive Services: Some Back-up Solutions 

In addition to adult-supervised child care programs, some 
communities offer supportive services for self -care. These 
include educational materials and curricula that provide 
information for latchkey children and their parents; 
telephone reassurance lines staffed by phone counselors 
trained to provide a friendly voice and occasional advice; 
and block parent programs using trained volunteers who 
make their homes available during after-school hours in 
case of emergency. These programs are designed not to 
address the day-to-day needs of children after school, but 
rather to reduce the possibility of serious trouble confront- 
ing a child. 

Few studies have measured the impact oi se H -care on 
children over time. One study of former latchkey children 
found that negative reactions to unresolved stress did 
persist into adulthood. A handful of studies indicated that 
children in after-school programs did better in terms of 
academic performance and social adjustment than peers 
who were not in care. Although none of these studies 
included rigorous comparison groups (Miller & Marx, 
1990), they did offer an indication of the benefits of high 
quality child care. 

improving School-Age Child Care 
If the policy agenda for after-school child care follows the 
pattern of preschool child care, the key challenge in 
forthcoming years will be to determine the indicators of 
program quality (Powell, 1987). The school-age child care 
Held is developing so rapidly that it is imperative to conduct 
systematic research on programs that are supportive of 
positive child and family outcomes. The field is Just begin- 
ning to develop program standards through self-assess- 
ment techniques, accreditation, and state licensing proce- 
dures. Yet relatively little is known empirically regarding 
which levels of child/adult ratios, group size, caregiver 
characteristics, and parent involvement are most suppor- 
tive of social adjustment and cognitive development. A 
recently approved large-scale provider survey sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Education should provide im- 
portant information regarding the range and prevalence of 
program and client characteristics. In 1992, as a result of 
this study and other efforts, more hard information about 
schc jl-age child care and a much better understanding of 
vhat constitutes high quality child care programs will be 
available. The next step will be to determine the impact of 
these programs on the children and families that use them. 




Conclusion 

The newly enacted federal Child Care and I Developmem 
Block Grant, the Dependent Care Block Grant, special 
school-age child care legislation in at least 14 states, 
municipal sponsorship, and increased corporate interest 
are examples of progress in policy and program ctovatop- 
ment . Public schools have begun to form partnerships with 
provider agencies and also offer programs. 

Ultimately, good school-age child care must be understood 
rs both a mediating influence that may prevent damage to 
children, and as an investment In the well-being of children 
and their families. 
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Readiness: Children and Schools 

Lilian G. Katz 



Concern for the readiness of America's children to profit 
from school experience was expressed by the President of 
the United States and the National Governors' Association 
at their summit meeting in February, 1990. The first of six 
educational goals outlined at the meeting was that "all 
children will start school ready to learn" by the year 2000. 
Three objectives emerged from discussion of ways to 
achieve this goal. Communities and schools must: 

• provide disadvantaged and disabled children with ac- 
cess to high quality and developmental^ appropriate 
preschool programs designed to help prepare them for 
school. 

• recognize that parents are children's first teachers and 
encourage them to spend time daily to help their pre- 
school children learn; provide parents with training and 
support. 

• enhance prenatal health systems to reduce the number 
of low birthweight babies; ensure that children receive 
the nutrition and health care they need to arrive at school 
with healthy minds and bodies. 

The Concept of Readiness 

Consideration of the readiness goal and the more precise 
objectives raises questions about the concept of readiness 
and its meaning to policymakers and educators. This con- 
cept has been debated for more than a century (Kagan, 
1990). The main issue debated is the extent to which 
development and learning are determined by the biological 
processes involved in growth versus the experiences 
children have with parents, peers, and their environments. 
Those who emphasize internal developmental processes 
believe that the passage of time during which growth 
occurs renders the child more or less able to benefit from 
formal instruction. Those who emphasize experience take 
the position that virtually all human beings are born with a 
powerful built-in disposition to learn and that inherent 
growth processes and experience both contribute to 
children's learning. 

The quantity and rate of learning in the first few years of 
Hfe are nothing short of spectacular. The fact that by three 



or four years of age, most children can understand and use 
the language of those around them is just one example of 
learning that takes place long before children begin school. 

However, what children learn, how they learn, and how 
much they learn depend on many factors. Among the most 
important factors are the child's physical well-being, and 
his emotional and cognitive relationships with those who 
care for him. The school readiness goal reflects two con- 
cerns about the education of young children. The first is 
that increasing numbers of young children live in poverty, 
in single-parent households, have limited proficiency in 
English, are affected by the drug abuse of their parents, 
have poor nutrition, and receive inadequate health care. 

The second area of concern involves such matters as the 
high rates of retention in kindergarten and the primary 
grades, delayed school entry in some districts, segregated 
transition classes in others, and the increasing use of 
standardized tests to determine children's readiness to 
enter school. Standardized tests used to deny children 
entrance to school or place them in special classes are 
inappropriate for children younger than six. Tnese trends 
are due larply to the fact that an academic curriculum and 
direct instruction teaching practices that are appropriate for 
the upper grades have gradually been moved down into 
the kindergarten and first grade. 

These two areas of concern suggest that reaching the 
school readiness goal will require a twofold strategy; one 
part focused on supporting families in their efforts to help 
their children get ready for school, and the second on 
helping the schools to be responsive to the wide range of 
developmental levels, backgrounds, experiences, and 
needs children bring to school with them. 

Getting Children Ready for School 

The term readiness is commonly used to mean readiness 
to learn to read. However, children's general social 
development and intellectual backgrounds should also be 
taken Into account in any consideration of ways to help 
children prepare for school. 
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• Social readiness. Children are more likely to cope suc- 
cessfully with their first school experience H they have 
had positive experience in being in a group away from 
their home and familiar adults. Young children can 
approach new relationships with confidence if they have 
already had some positive experience in accepting 
authority from adults outside of their family. They are 
also more likely to adjust easily to school life if they have 
experienced satisfying interaction with a group of peers 
and have thereby acquired such social skills as taking 
turns, making compromises, and approaching un- 
familiar children. Parents and preschool teachers can 
contribute to social readiness by offering children posi- 
tive experiences in group settings outside of the home, 
and by helping children strengthen their social skills and 
understanding (Katz& McClellan). 

• Intellectual readiness. Children are more likely to feel 
competent in school if they can understand and use the 
language of the peers and the adults they meet in 
school. They are also more likely to have confidence in 
1heir own ability to cope with school if they can relate to 
the ideas and topics introduced by the teacher and other 
children in class discussion and activities. 

Parents and preschool teachers can strengthen intellec- 
tual preparedness by providing children ample oppor- 
tunity for conversation, discussion, and cooperative 
work and play with peers who are likely to start school 
with them. Parents of children not enrolled in a pre- 
school program can help by talking to the staff at the 
child's future school about the kinds of stories, songs, 
and special activities and field trips usually offered at the 
school, and by introducing related topics to their 
children. 

Getting the School Ready for the Children 

The most important strategy for addressing the school 
readiness goal is to prepare the school to be responsive to 
the wide range of experiences, backgrounds and needs of 
the children who are starting school. 

• Appropriate curriculum. A position statement on school 
readiness issued by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (1990) points out that, 
given the nature of children's development, "the cur- 
riculum in the early grades must provide meaningful 
contexts for children's learning rather than focusing 
primarily on isolated skill acquisitions'' (p.22). The cur- 
riculum should emphasize informal work and play, a 
wide range of activities related to the children's direct, 
firsthand experience, ample opportunity to apply skills 
being learned in meaningful contexts, and a wide variety 
of teaching methods. 



• Appropriate starting. Teachers are more likely to be able 
to accommodate the diversity of experiences, back- 
grounds, languages, and interests of their pupils if their 
classes are small, or if they have the services of a 
qualified full-time aide. Having two adults in each class 
makes it easier to staff classes with speakers of more 
than one language. Small child/staff ratios provide 
teachers with the opportunity to spend unhurried time 
with every child, to address each child's unique needs, 
and to devebp good relationships with parents. 

• Age considerations. The National Association for the 
Education of Young Children's Position Statement on 
School Readiness points out that contrary to what is 
commonly assumed, there are no tests by which to 
determine reliably whether a child is "ready" to begin 
school. "Therefore, the only legally and ethically defen- 
sible criterion for determining school entry is whether 
the child has reached the legal chronological age of 
school entry" (p.22). Some schools and districts are 
experimenting with mixed-age grouping as a way of 
reducing grade retention rates, and encouraging 
children to help each other in all areas of learning (Katz, 
and others, 1990). 

Realizing the goal of having all our children ready for 
school and all our schools ready for the children by the year 
2000 will require the best efforts of all involved: parents, 
teachers, administrators and everyone in the community 
who has a stake in the welfare of its children. And that's 
just about everybody! 
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Protecting Children from Inappropriate 

Practices 

Sue Bredekamp and Lorrie Shepard 



Early childhood educators need to devote energy and 
commitment to resisting inappropriate practices for 
children. Policies such as using readiness testing, holding 
younger children out of school, or raising entrance age are 
at best short-term solutions, and at worst, harm children 
and contribute to inappropriate expectations. 

All children deserve the best education possible, and 
schools and teachers must be accountable for providing 
high quality instruction and recognizing and adapting in- 
struction when children fail to learn. But the use of stand- 
ardized test scores as the predominant indicator of ac- 
countability is ill-advised. There is increasing evidence that 
when test scores take on too much political importance in 
schools, scores can go up without an actual increase in 
student learning (Shepard, 1989). We need alternative 
strategies that ensure excellence, equity, and account- 
ability. Here are some suggestions to help guide educators 
in making decisions. 

Making Decisions about Entrance and Placement 

Avoid use of standardized tests for entry to school or 
promotion in primary grades. 

Establish a uniform kindergarten entrance age whereby 
most children attending kindergarten are 5 years old and 
most first graders are 6. Accept children for school on the 
basis of their chronological age and legal right to enter. 

Use valid developmental screening tests as a first step in 
identifying children who may need further diagnosis of a 
health, learning, or developmental handicap (Meisels, 
1985). 

Use valid standardized tests as one of many sources of 
Information needed for a complete diagnosis of a child's 
special needs or the cause of a child's problem, and 
appropriate intervention and remediation strategies 
(Meisels, 1987). 

Evaluating Programs' Accomplishment of Goals 

Avoid use of standardized achievement testing of all 
children until at least third grade. When standardized 



achievement test scores are used in third grade as ac- 
countability measures and for comparisons of schools and 
districts, don't test all children; rather, use sampling to 
obtain the same results. This is cost effective and does not 
label individual children. Conduct the test in the fall of the 
year to prevent teaching to the test and evaluating teachers 
with test scores. 

Develop alternative assessment instruments and proce- 
dures that can be used instead of standardized tests. 
These include oral tapes of children's stories or reading 
progress and portfolios of students' writing and artwork. 
Recognize that currently available standardized tests pro- 
vide very limited measures of school and student success 
and b6come invalid if children are urilled on questions that 
are just like the test items. 

Increase the use of systematic observation of teacher and 
student performance, and documentation of sources of 
evidence of children's progress for use in curriculum plan- 
ning, evaluation, and reporting to parents. Increase the use 
of measures that assess children's strengths and deficits. 

Planning and Individualizing Curriculum and 
Instruction 

Use developmental^ appropriate teaching methods to in- 
dividualize instruction. For example, when children work in 
learning centers or in small groups on projects, ensure that 
the teacher is free to work with individual children and use 
techniques such as peer tutoring, coaching, and individual 
progress that use group heterogeneity as an instructional 
asset. 

Clarify the terminology used to describe inappropriate 
practices. While in some ways an escalated currhulum 
expects too much and is too fast for the age group, in other 
ways it expects too little. Emphasis on drill and practice 
and worksheet-dictated curriculum is "shockingly un- 
stimulating to children and fails to extend their thinking" 
(NASBE, 1988, p. 4). Young children can engage in prob- 
lem solving before they know addition and in sophisticated 
reasoning and questioning about stories before they can 
decode words, provided that opportunities are provided in 
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ways that are meaningful to children's level of under- 
standing (Peterson, 1989). 

Promoting Appropriate Policies 

Encourage concerned parents to join together and com- 
plain about inappropriate practices and policies. When 
children's rights are violated by testing abuses, vocal 
parents are the most effective agents of change. 

Enhance collegiality within schools and all sectors of the 
early childhood profession. Encourage teachers and ad- 
ministrators to join professional early childhood organiza- 
tions, 

Use the many valuable tools available to advocate ap- 
propriate practices in all early childhood programs. Some 
of the position statements thai strongly support sound 
practices for young children are: 

• American Federation of Teachers. (1988). "Stand- 
ardized Testing in Kindergarten. 1988 Convention 
Policy Resolution." In AFT Convention Report (pp. 58- 
59). Washington, DC. 

• Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. (1988). A Resource Guide to Public School Early 
Childhood Programs. Alexandria, VA. 

• California State Department of Education. (1988). Here 
They Come: Ready or Not. Report of the School Readi- 
ness Task Force. Sacramento, CA. 

• International Reading Association. (1986). "Literacy 
Development and Pre-First Grade: A Joint Statement of 
Concerns about Present Practices in Pre-First Grade 
Reading Instruction and Recommendations for Im- 
provement ."fhildhood Education, 63, 1 10-1 1 1 

• National Association of Early Childhood Specialists in 
State Departments of Education. (1987). Unacceptable 
Trends in Kindergarten Entrance and Placement. Lin- 
coln, NE. 

• N?'.ional Black Child Development Institute. (1987). 
Safeguards: Guidelines for Establishing Programs for 
4-Year-0lds in the Public Schools. Washington, DC. 

Position statements are being developed by the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, the National 
Center tor Clinical Infant Programs, and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 



Conclusion 

The early childhood profession must first increase its de- 
gree of consensus about these Issues, then act with one 
voice to influence policy. The next step in the early 
childhood profession's process of articulating standards 
for appropriate practice is the development of guidelines 
for appropriate curriculum content and assessment in the 
early childhood unit, preklndergarten through third grade. 
The National Association tor the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC), in collaboration with the National As- 
sociation of Early Childhood Specialists in State Depart- 
ments of Education and other national organizations and 
experts, is working on this project. (Guidelines itoi 'ap- 
propriate content and assessment in the early childhood 
unit, prekindergarten through third grade, will be available 
from NAEYC in 1991) 

This digest was adapted from an article titled. "How Best to Protect 

ChWren from Inappropriate School E"pectatjon^ 

Policies." which appeared in Young Children March. 1689). 14-24. 
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What's Happening to American Families? 



Leon Eisenberg, M.D. 



Few issues vex Americans more than what has happened 
to the role of the family in caring for children. Almost one 
in four of the nation's youngsters under 18 lives with only 
one parent, almost always the mother. If the youngster is 
black, the ratio rises to one in two. The divorce ratio has 
tripled and the percentage of out-of-wedlock births among 
teenage women has doubled over the past 15 years. 

Caring for Infants is not just a dilemma for female-headed 
households. Whether or not the family is intact, more than 
half of all mothers with a preschool child are in the labor 
force, 50% more than the proportion employed out of the 
home a decade ago. The Labor Department reports that 
the number of women holding two or more jobs has in- 
creased five-fold since 1970. 



hat we need, we hear on all sides, is a return to the good 
old days when parents were responsible for their kids and 
kids obeyed their parents. We long for a return to an age 
when fundamental values were shared by all. If there was 
such an age, can we go back to it? No one doubts that 
today's family is harassed and overburdened. The ques- 
tion is: could what seemed to work then work now? 

In the aftermath of the Industrial Revolution, the American 
family has been stripped of two of its traditional social 
functions: serving as a unit for economic production and 
as a school for the vocational training of children. The first 
function has been usurped by commercial firms, the 
second by the state. Two functions remain: first, the physi- 
cal and emotional gratification of the family's adult mem- 
bers, and second, the socialization of the children into 
community mores and the promotion of their development. 

The family was once an interdependent economic unit to 
which all members contributed. It produced most of the 
goods it consumed. As households began to specialize in 
cash crops, household self-sufficiency declined. Cottage 
industries were eliminated as more and more goods were 
produced in factories. Parental authority was no longer 

I reinforced by control over property inheritance and the 
Requisition of craft skills. Children ceased being economic 
ssetsasthey had been on the farm; instead, they required 
substantial outlays for their upbringing. 
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Women's roles in the family were also transformed. At the 
turn of the century, women spent virtually all their adult 
lives bearing and rearing children. Now, female life expec- 
tancy is longer by 30 years and women have 30 to 40 years 
of post reproductive life. There has been a remarkable 
Increase in female participation in the labor force. Today, 
both marriage partners need to bring in income to meet 
family bills. Although women are less financially dependent 
on their husbands, they continue to bear the major burden 
of household and child care chores whether they work or 
not. 

There has been a marked reduction in the salience of the 
family. Since 1960, the proportion of women not marrying 
has doubled: the probability of divorce has risen to 50%. 
With one interruption— the post-World War II baby boom- 
rates of childbearing have declined steadily over the past 
two centuries, from a total fertility rate of 7 in 1800 to 1 .8 
today. 

In the modal American family of the 1 980s and 1 990s, both 
parents are at work outside the home. This has major 
consequences for family life, consequences captured by 
the phrase time poverty. The economist Victor Fuchs has 
calculated that between 1 960 and 1986, the opportunity for 
children to spend time with parents declined by 10 hours 
per week for the average white child, and 1 2 hours for the 
black child. The principal reason is the increase in the 
proportion of mothers holding paid jobs: not far behind is 
the increase in one-parent households. Fathers in intact 
families could offset the loss in hours of mothering by doing 
more fathehng; there is little evidence that they do so. 

Today, 21% of U.S. children grow up in poverty. For 
children in young families— that is, with parents under 
30— the figure is 35%. These data reflect the decline in real 
dollar incomes for young families and the growing percent- 
age of single-parent families. From 1979 to 1987, the 
average family income of the poorest fifth of U.S. families 
declined by 10%, and that of the poorest fifth of black 
families by 20%. During the same period, family income for 
the top fifth grew by 16%. The news is even grimmer for 
young single-parent families; 75% of their children live in 
poverty. 
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What social policies will increase the likelihood that our 
children will thrive? I believe we need lour policy initiatives: 
protection of young mothers and their children against 
poverty; paid parental leave after childbirth; assured ac- 
cess to high qjality day care; and education tor pare nthood 
in public schools. 

Protection of Young Mothers and Their Children 
Against Poverty 

The first policy need is for measures to p.otect young 
mothers and their children against poverty. It is not single 
parenthood alone, but the poverty associated with it that 
accounts for much of the pathology in the children in such 
families. Compare the situation in the U.S. with that in 
Sweden. In the U.S., the typical public assistance grant 
provides an income well below the poverty line. Intended 
as a spur to work, the paymem locks mothers into a cycle 
of dependency due to the fact that the earnings from the 
part-time, low-paying work available to them are confis- 
cated. The payments o. 'er nothing to parents who keep 
just above the poverty line. Health care coverage is vari- 
able and uncertain, as though our nation believes that 
children of indigent parents do not deserve health care. 
Medicaid cover? half of the cost of health care at best. 

By contrast, in Sweden, payments to single mothers, in 
conjunction with day care, subsidized housing, and health 
insurance, provide a modestly decent standard ol living. 
Swedish policy is designed to support high female labor 
force participation rates by continuing benefits at a 
generous level when women return to work. The married 
mother with a wo?king husband remains far better off. What 
the policy does is avert destitution for single mothers. Such 
benefits must become the minimum goal of U.S. policy. 
The time is long overdue for a higher federal minimum 
wage and an extension of the Earned Income Tax Credit 
for working families with children. 

Paid Leave for Parents. 

The second policy calls for a federal legislation mandate 
ol at least three months— and preferably up to six 
months— paid leave with guaranteed job protection for 
either the mother or father after the birth of an infant. Ours 
is the only Western industrialized country without such 
provisions. In 1990, President Bush vetoed an unpaid 
leave bill and the House of Representatives failed to over- 
turn the veto. Even were parental leave available, not all 
mothers would use it; the important thing is to have options. 
When there is a father, and he prefers to be the one to stay 
home with the baby, that may be a welcome alternative. 

Access to High Quality Care 

The third element in a comprehensive child care policy is 
assured access to high quality infant and child day care. 
This requires federal standards mandating high qua'ity 



care and federal subsidies. Infant day care of high quality 
is simply unaffordable, even for young mothers who earn 
the average full-time wage for their age group. A graduated 
system of subsidies could be indexed to family income in 
order to meet the expense of approved da> care centers. 

Education for Parenthood 

The fourth element in a comprehensive policy is education 
tor parenthood. Parents of the past learned by modeling 
themselves not only on their parents, but on uncles, aunts, 
and grandparents at home or nearby. As they grew up. they 
learned how to care for younger siblings because they 
were expected to. The isolated nuclear family and the 
sharp sequestration of age groups in today's society com- 
bine to deprive today's children of these experiences. 

Under such circumstances, the acquisition of competence 
in parenting needs to be assured. I propose that child 
development centers be housed on junior high and high 
school campuses so that both male and female adoles- 
cents can care for young children and learn about child 
development under close supervision. Classroom exer- 
cises would parallel practical experiences in child care. 
Some will insist that we cannot afford new and costly 
federal initiatives. Let us instead ask. Can we afford not to? 

Will these policies b*ing about a Golden Age ol the Family? 
Clearly noi. The mort they can do is to cushion children 
against poverty, as .society continues to evolve, so will the 
family. As the family changes, we will need to continue to M 
monitor the state of our children. ™ 

This digest was adapted from the ERIC document What* Happening 
to the American Family? by Leon Eisunberg. ED number 325 222. 
1990, 13 pp. 
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Infant Child Care 

Carollee Howes 



Close to half of all mothers of children under one year of 
age are now working outside of their homes. Their children 
are cared for by relatives, by in-home caregivers, and in 
family day care homes and centers. Family day care is the 
most common out-of-home child care arrangement for 
infants, but the proportion of infants in center care is 
steadily increasing (Hoflerth and Phillips, 1987). 

Recent debate has focused on the possibility that children 
enrolled in out-of-home child care as infants are at risk for 
later social and emotional development (Belsky, 1988; 
Clarke-Stewart, 1988). This ERIC Digest will evaluate the 

•evidence concerning infant child care as a risk for 
bhildren's social and emotional development. 

Studies of Maternal Employment 

Studies of the effects of maternal employment on the 
security of the child's attachment to the mother form the 
primarv research base for the assertion that infant child 
care constitutes a risk for children. Security of attachment 
is commonly assessed with the Ainsworth Strange Situa- 
tion (Ainsworth, Blehar, Waters, & Wall, 1978) when the 
child is approximately 1 year old. The Strange Situation is 
a 20-minute laboratory procedure that involves repeated 
separations from the mother and the infant's being left with 
a friendly stranger. 

Sixteen recent studies that used this assessment method 
showed that infants of full-time employed mothers were 
more likely to exhibit an insecure maternal attachment 
relationship than infants of part-time employed and non- 
employed mothers (Belsky, 1988; Clarke-Stewart, 1988). 
It is important to recognize that even though more infants 
of full-time employed mothers were classified as insecure, 
well over half (Belsky: 59%; Clarke-Stewart: 63%) of the 
infants of full-time employed mothers have been classified 
as securely attached. 

•On the basis of this research. Belsky (1 988) concluded that 
full-time infant child care prior to the first birthday puts 
children at risk for later development. Alternative inter- 
pretations focus on the psychological meaning of the 
Strange Situation assessment to the infant who has ex- 
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perienced child care. The experiences of separation of 
infants in child care centers and family day care homes 
differ from those of infants not enrolled in child care. We 
do not know if the former infants find the Strange Situation 
less stressful than the latter. 

One problem with the research linking maternal attach- 
ment security and maternal employment is that it provides 
little information about the kind of alternative care ex- 
perienced by the infant. We know that infants become 
attached to their alternative caregivers (Howes, Rodning, 
Galluzzo, & Myers, 1 988) . We also know that the quality of 
the child's attachment to the mother does not predict the 
quality of the child's attachment to the alternative caregiver 
(Howes and others, 1988). A child with an insecure mater- 
nal attachment relationship may have a secure attachment 
relationship with an alternative caregiver. 

These studies suggest that positive relationships with in- 
fant child care caregivers may compensate for insecure 
maternal attachments. If future research supports these 
conclusions, the stability and characteristics of the infant 
child care caregiver will assume great importance. 

Studies of Child Care Settings 

Mothers who are responsive and sensitive— that is, who 
respond consistently and appropriately to their child's so- 
cial bids and initiate interactions geared to the child's 
capacities, intentions, moods, goals, and developmental 
level— are most likely to have children with secure mater- 
nal attachments (Belsky, Rovine, and Taylor, 1984). One 
can assume that this is also true for alternative caregivers. 
Some research suggests that in infant child care, infants 
and toddlers with more responsive and sensitive 
caregivers have higher cognitive and language scores and 
greater social competence (Rubenstein & Howes, 1983). 

Several features ot the child care environment are linked 
to caregiver sensitivity and responsiveness. These are: 
formal training in child development on the part of the 
caregiver, few children to care for and many adults in the 
room, short hours, decreased responsibility for housework, 
and environments designed to be safe and appropriate for 
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children (Howes & Stewart, 1987). As might be expected, 
caregivers who work in high quality child care settings can 
be more responsive and sensitive to the infants in their care 
than caregivers with less desirable conditions. Infants and 
toddlers in high quality child care are more likely than 
children in low quality care to be securely attached to 
caregivers (Howes and others, 1988), to engage in com- 
petent social interaction with adults and peers (Howes and 
Stewart 1 987) , to self -regulate (Howes and Olenick, 1 986) , 
and to have high language and cognitive scores (Goelman 
& Pence, 1987). 

Studies Linking Children's Development to Family 
and Child Care Influences 

Despite constraints on parentai choice of child care, 
several studies report that families who provide ap- 
propriate care in their homes tend to select good child care. 
Parents who are stressed (Howes and Stewart, 1 987) , lead 
complex lives (Hrwes and Olenick, 1986), lack social 
supports (Howes and Stewart, 1987), and lack develop- 
mentally appropriate child rearing practices and values 
<Howes Stewart, 1987), are more likely to enroll their 
child in low quality than in high quality child care. Mothers 
whose infants are classified as insecurely attached enroll 
their Infants in family day care homes that have a higher 
than average number of children per caregiver (Howes and 
others, 1988). 

A few studies have attempted to compare the relative 
influences of family and child care on the development of 
infants in child care. These suggest that the combination 
of child care and family influences best predicts the social 
development of the infant (Howes & Olenick, 1986; Howes 
and Stewart, 1987; Howes, 1988). Infants and toddlers in 
high quality care and cared for by families low in stress and 
high in social support and developmental^ aporopriate 
child rearing values and practices were more socially 
competent (Howes and Stewart, 1987). Children with a 
history of high quality care inside and outside the family 
were better able to adjust to first grade than children with 
less fortunate care and family histories (Howes, 1988). 

Research evidence does not suggest that infant child care 
per se is detrimental to the child's future social and emo- 
tional development. It does raise concerns for the child who 
experiences insensitive care both at home and in child 
care. 

This digest was adapted from the article. "Research in Review Infant 
Child Care." by Carollee Howes, which appeared in the September. 
1969 issue of Young Children. 
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CLEARINGHOUSES (and Other Network Components) 



The ERIC Clearinghouses have responsibility within the network for acquiring the significant educational 
literature within their particular areas, selecting the highest quality and most relevant material, processing 
(i.e., cataloging, indexing, abstracting) the selected items for input to the data base, and also for providing 
information analysis products and various user services based on the data base. 

The exact number of Clearinghouses has fluctuated over time in response to the shifting needs of the 
educational community. There are currently 16 Clearinghouses. These are listed below, together with full 
addresses, telephone numbers, and brief scope notes describing the areas they cover. 




ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult. Cower, and Vocational 

Education (CE) 
Ohio Suite Universit\ 

Center on Education and Training for Employment 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus. "Ohio 43210-10% 
Telephone: (614) 292-4353. 

(800) 848-48(5 Fax: (614) 292-1260 

AM levels of adult and continuing education from basic literacy training 
through professional skill upgrading. The focus is upon factors contribut- 
ing to the purposeful learning of adults in a variety of life situations usual* 
i\ related to adult roles (e.g.. occupation, family, leisure time, citizenship, 
organizational relationships, retirement, and so forth). 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling ami Personnel 
Services (CG) 
University of Michigan 
School of Education, Room 2108 

10 East Universit) Street 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48109-1259 
Telephone: (313) 764-9492 Fax: (313) 747-2425 

Preparation, pr&ctice. and supervision of counselors at all educational 
levetj and m all settings Theoretical develop. . »♦ of counseling and 
guidance, including the nature of relevant humar. characteristics. Use 
and results of personnel practices and procedures Group process (coun- 
seling, therapy, dynamics) and case work. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management (LA) 

University of Oregon 

1787 Agate Street 

Eugene. Oregon 97403-5207 

Telephone: (503) 346-5043 Fax: '503) 346-5890 

All aspects of the governance, lea .'erf hip. admmist *ation. and struc- 
ture of public and private educational oipamzationc at the elementary 
and secondary levels, including the provision of physical facilities for 
their operation 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary ami Early 

Childhood Education (PS) 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
805 W. Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801-4897 

Telephone: (217) 333-1386 Fax: (217) 244-4572 

All aspects of the physical, cognitive, social, emotional, educational, 
and cultural development of children, irom birth through early adoles- 
cence. Among the topics covered are: prenatal and infant development 
and care; parent education; home and school relationships; learning the 
ory research and practice related to children's develot ment; prepara 
[tion of early childhood teachers and caregivers; and educational 
programs and community services for children. 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 

Children (EC) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091-1589 

Telephone: (703) 620-3660 Fax: (703) 264-9494 

All aspects of the education and development of persons (of all agesi 
who have disabilities or who are gifted, including the delivery of all types 
of education-related services to these groups. Includes prevention, iden- 
tification and assessment, intervention, and enrichment for these 
groups, in both regular and special education settings. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (HE) 
George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 630 
Washington. D.C. 20036-1183 

Telephone: (202) 296-2597 Fax: (202) 296-8379 

All aspects of the conditions, programs, and problems at cnllqges and 
universities providing higher education (i.e.. four-year degrees and be- 
yond) This includes" governance and management; planning: finance: 
inter-institutional arrangements: business or industry programs lead- 
ing to a degree: institutional research at the college university level: 
Federal programs: legal issues and legislation; professional education 
(e.g., medicine, law. etc.) and professional continuing education. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources (IR) 

Syracuse University 

Huntington Hall, Room 030 

150 Marshall Street 

Syracuse, New York 13244-2340 

Telephone: (315) 443-3640 Fax: (315) 443-5732 

Educational technology and library, information science at all academ- 
ic levels and with all populations, including the preparation of profes- 
sionals. The media and devices of pducatior.al communication, as they 
pertam to teaching and learning (in both conventional and distance edu- 
cation settings). The operation and management of libraries and infor- 
mation services. All aspects of information management and information 
technology related to education. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges (JC) 

University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) 

Math-Sciences Building, Room 8118 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024-1564 

Telephone: (213) 825-3931 Fax: (213) 206-8095 

Development, administration, and evaluation of two-year public and 
private community and junior colleges, technical institutes, and two- 
year branch university campuses. Two-year college students, faculty, 
staff, curricula, programs, support services, libraries, and community 
services. Linkages between two-year colleges and bustness/industri- 
al/community organizations. Articulation of two-year colleges with 
secondary and four-year postsecondary institutions. 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Umi>uaxcs and Unguixihw (FL) 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037-0037 

Telephone: (202) 429*9551 Fax: (202) 429-9766 

Languages and language sciences- All aspects of second language 
instruction and learning in ail commonly and uncommonly taught 
languages, including English as a second language. Bilingualism and 
bilingual education. Cultural education in iho context of second language 
learning, including mtercultural communication, study abroad, and 
international educational exchange. All areas of linguistics, including 
theoretical and applied linguistics, sociolinguisiics. and 
psychoimguistics. 

ERIC Clearinghouse cm Reading and Communication 
Skills (CS) 

Indiana University, Smith Research Center 

2805 East 1 0th Street. Suite 150 

Bloomingtoiu Indiana 47408-2698 

Telephone: (812) 855-5847 Fax: (812) 855-7901 

Reading and writing. English (as a first language), and communications 
skills (verbal and nonverbal), kindergarten through college. Includes 
family or intergeneranona! literacy. Research and instructional 
development in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Identification, 
diagnosis, and remediation of reading problems. Speech communication 
{including forensics). mass communication (including journalism), 
interpersonal and small group interaction, oral interpretation, rhetorical 
and communication theory, and theaterdrama. Preparation of 
instructional staU sr\t **latea personnel in ail the above areas. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 

Schools (RC) 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1031 Quarrier Street 
P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, Wwi Virginia .25325- 1348 
Telephone: (800) 624-9120 (Outside WV) 

(800) 344-6646 (In WV)Fax: (304) 347-0487 

Curriculum and instructional programs and research evaluation efforts 
that address the education of students in rural schools or districts, small 
schools wherever located, and schools or districts wherever located 
that serve American Indian and Alaskan natives. Mexican Americans, 
and migrants, or that have , programs related to outdoor education. 
Includes the cultural, ethnic, linguistic, economic, and social conditions 
that affect these educational institutions and groups Preparation 
programs, including related services, that train education professionals 
to work in such contexts. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science. Mathematics, and 

Environmental Education (SE) 
Ohio State University 

1200 Chambers Road. Room 310 
Columbus. Ohio 43212-1792 

Telephone: (614) 292-6717 Fax: (614) 292-0263 

Science, mathematics, engineering/technology, and environmental 
education at all levels. The following topics when focused on any of 
the above broad scope areas: applications of learning theory; curriculum 
and instructional materials: teachers and teacher education; educational 
programs and projects; research and evaluative studies; applications 
of educational technology and media. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education (SO) 
Indiana University 
Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, Indiana 47408-2698 
Telephone: (812) 855-3838 Fax: (812) 855-7901 

All aspects ot Social Studres and Social Science Education, including 
values education (and the social aspects of environmental education 
and sex education), international education, comparative education, and 
cross-cultural studies »n all subject areas (K-12). Ethnic heritage, gender 
equity, aging, and social bias/discrimination topics. Also covered are 
jthjsic. art, and architecture as related to the fine arts. 
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ERIC' Clearinghouse on Teacher Education (SP) 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education (AACTE) 
One Duponl Circle, N.W., Suite 6I0 
Washington, D.C. 20036-2412 

Telephone: (202) 293-2450 Fax: (202) 457-8095 

School personnel at all levels. Teacher recruitment, selection, licensing, 
certification, training, preservice and inservice preparation, evaluation, 
retention, and retirement. The theory, philosophy, end practice of 
teaching. Organization, administration, finance, and legal issues relating 
to teacher education programs and institutions. All aspects of health, 
physical, recreation, and dance education. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation (TM) 

American Institutes for Research (AIR) 
Washington Research Center 
3333 K St.. N.W. 
Washington. DC 20007-3541 

Telephone: (202) 342-5060 Fax: (202) 342-5033 

All aspects of tests and other meas^.emeni devices The design and 
methodology of research, measurement, and evaluation. The evaluation 
of programs and projects. The application of tests, measurement, and 
evaluation devices/instrumentation in educational projects and 
programs. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education (UD) 

Teachers College. Columbia University 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education 

Main Hall. Room 300, Box 40 

525 W. 120th Street 

New York. New York 10027-9998 

Telephone: (212) 678-3433 Fax: (212) 678-4048 

The educational characteristics and experiences of the diverse racial, 
ethnic, social class, and linguistic populations in urban (and suburbanl 
schools. Curriculum and instruction ol students from these populations 
and the organization of their schools. The relationship of urban schools 
to their communities. The social and economic conditions that affect 
the education of urban populations, with particular attention to factors 
that place urbin students at risk educationally, and wavs that public 
and private sector policies can impr ove these conditions. 

Educational Resources Information Center (Central ERIC) 
U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
555 New Jersey Ave.. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20208-5720 

Telephone: (202) 219-2289 Fax: (202) 219-1817 

ERIC Processing & Reference Facility 

ARC Professional Services Group 
Information Systems Division 
2440 Research Boulevard. Suite 400 
Rockville. Maryland 20850-3238 

Telephone: (301) 258-5500 Fax: (301) 948-3695 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
Cincinnati Bell Information Systems (CBIS) Federal 
7420 Fullerton Road. Suite 110 
Springfield. Virginia 22153-2852 
Telephone: (703) 440-1400 

(800) 443-ER1C Fax: (703) 440-1408 

Oryx Press 

4041 North Central Avenue at Indian School 
Phoenix. Arizona 85012-3397 
Telephone: (602) 265-2651 

(800) 279-6799 Fax: (602) 265-6250, 

ACCESS ERIC 
Aspen Systems Corporation 
1600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville. Maryland 20850-3166 
Telephone: (301) 251-5045 
(800) 873-3742 






Fax: (301) 251-5212 




Where is ERIC/ 

CRESS LOCATED? 

Send all documents and 
requests for information within 
the ERIC/CRESS scope to: 

ERIC/CRESS 

Appalachia Educational 

Laboratory 

1031 Quarrier Street 

P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325 

Telephone: 

800/624-9120 (outside WV); 
800/344-6646 (in WV); or 
304/347-0400 (local) 
304/347-0487 (FAX) 

If you are uncertain about 
which of the 16 clearinghouses 
should process your materials or 
request for information, you can 
contact the newest member of 
the ERIC family, ACCESS 
ERIC, at 800/USE-ERIC (800/ 
873-3742). 

You can also contact ERIC/ 
CRESS or any of the clearing- 
houses listed on the back panel 
of this brochure. 
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ERICClearinghouses 



Adult, Carter, and Vocational Education 
Telephone: (614) 292-4353 

Counseling and Personnel Services 
Telephone: (313)764-9492 

Educational Management 

Telephone: (503)346-5043 

Early Childhood Education 

Telephone: (217)333-1386 

Handicapped and Gifted Children 
Telephone: (703) 264-9474 

Higher Education 

Telephone: (202)296-2597 

Information Resources 

Telephone: (315)443-3640 

Junior Colleges 

Telephone: (213)825-3931 

Languages and Linguistics 
Telephone: (202)429-9551 

Reading and Communication Skills 
Telephone: (812)855-5847 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
Telephone: (800)624-9120 

Science, Mathematics, and Environ- 
mental Education 
Telephone: (614) 292-6717 

Social Studies/Social Science Education 
Te'ephone: (812) 855-3838 

Teacher Education 

Telephone: (202) 293-2450 

Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation 

Telephone: (202) 342-5060 

Urban Education 

Telephone: (212)678-3433 

Revised 11/91 
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What is ERIC? 

ERIC is a federally supported 
system of 16 clearinghouses 
and supporting organizations 
that makes articles and 
documents about education 
accessible to all who are inter- 
ested. The ERIC system 
produces a computer-search- 
able database of the literature 
of education, in two parts: 
Resources in Education (RIE) 
and Current Index to 
Journals in Education (CUE). 
Together, the RIE and CUE 
indexes describe over 750,000 
documents. Most libraries 
and educational organizations 
can provide access to ERIC 
resources. 

What is ERIC/CRESS? 

It is the ERIC clearinghouse 
that covers the following 
scope: 

• Rural Education, 

* Small Schools, 



* American Indian and 
Alaska Native Education, 

* Mexican American 
Education, 

* Migrant Education, 

* Outdoor Education. 

What does 
ERIC/CRESS Do? 

Within its scope, ERIC/ 
CRESS: 

* Acquires educational 
materials such as articles, 
reports, curriculum 
descriptions, and confer- 
ence proceedings; 

* Screens and selects 
materials to be put into 
ERIC; 

* Abstracts and indexes the 
selected materials; 

* Answers requests for 
information; 

* Develops and disseminates 
publications; 

* Conducts workshops. 



Who pan use ERIC? 

Anyone! That includes: 

^Students 
^Counselors 
bleachers 
^Parents 
^Administrators 
^Journalists 
^Librarians 
^Researchers 
^Media Specialists 
^Legislators 
^School Boards 
^All others interested in 
education 

Are you an ERIC 

AUTHOR? 

ERIC materirls come from 
people just like you! Have 
you sent your curriculum 
guides, conference papers, 
research reports, annual 
reports, guides, computer 
programs, or class activities 
to ERIC? If not, do so today! 
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ERIC 

(Educational Resources 
Information Center) 



ERIC/EECE 
(Educational Resources 
Information Center/ 
Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education) 




ERIC/EECE Call for Papers 

ERIC/EECE invites you to submit papers re- 
lated to child development, child care, and 
education cf children through early adoles- 
cence for possible inclusion in the ERIC 
database. 

Share your expertise and ensure that your 
work is highly visible, easily retrievable, and 
always "in print," while retaining your copyright. 

We accept conference papers, curriculum 
materials, handbooks, program or project 
descriptions, final reports, research reports, 
position papers, theoretical discussions, and 
statistical reports. You will be notified of the 
disposition of your paper within 12 weeks. 

Please send two copies of each manuscript to: 

Acquisitions 
ERIC/EECE 

805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana* IL S1801 



ORDER 



Please send the items checked to: 

Name 

Street 

^^^^^^^ 

City 



State 



Zjp_ 



Title/Occupation 



Check or money order, made payable to the 
University of Illinois, must accompany all or- 
ders. (Orders from the U.S., Canada, and 
Mexico add $1.50 postage and handling for 
each publication. International order? should in- 
clude $3 postage and handling for each publica- 
tion. Allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery.) 

Checks from outside the United States must be 
payable in U.S. dollars through a U.S. bank. 




Of**"* 




ERtC 



Enclosed is $ for cost items and 

postage and handling. 

Mail to: 



Publications 
ERIC/EECE 

805 W Pennsylvania Ave 
Urbana. IL 61801 
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Information about ERIC 

For information on the ERIC system, call: 
ACCESS ERIC, 1-800-USE ERIC. 



ERIC Digests 

Free upon request 

Measuring Kindergartners' Social Com- 
petence, by A.D. Pellegrini and Carl D. 
Glickman 

The Head Start Experience, by Nancy J. 

Mallory and Nancy A. Goldsmith 

Encouraging Young Children's Writing, by 

Jane Maehr 

Positive Discipline 

.Z. Protecting Children from Inappropriate 
Practices, by Sue Bredekamp and Lome 
Shepard 

Working with Working Families, by Mar- 
garet King 

How Can We Teach Critical Thinking? by 

Kathryn S. Carr 

Four-Year-olds and Public Schooling, by 

Sally Lubeck 

Guidelines for Family Television Viewing 

Educating Language-Minority Children, by 

Barbara T. Bowman 

Parent Education and Support Programs, 

by Douglas R. Powell 



ERIC 501 




Resource Lists 

Short annotated lists ot 8-10 ERIC citations. 

Employer-Supported Day Care 

Dmg Education In Elementary Schools 

ERIC/EECE Newsletter 

Published three times a year. To receive free fu- 
ture issues, check below. 

ERIC/EECE Newsletter 




* Information Network * 



** ** 
***** 




Publications 

The Teacher's Role in Children's Social 

Development, by Lilian G. Katz and Diane 
E. McClellan. (1991) Cat. #207. 80p., $10. 

ERIC/EECE Digests Related to the Educa- 
tion and Care of Children from Birth 
Through 12 Years of Age. 28 digests from 
1986-89. (1990) Cat. #206, 66p.. $6.95. 

Children Learning In Groups and Other 

Trends in Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education, by John HoUHield. 
(1989) Cat. #204, 11lp., $8.75. 

Family Living: Suggestions tor Effective 

Parenting, by Lilian G. Katz and others. 
(1989) Cat. #205, 110p., $11.75. 

Children's Social Development: Informa- 
tion tor Teachers and Parents, by Steven 
R. Asher and others. (1987) Cat. #202, 
99p., $8.95. 



ReadySearches 

Computer search reprints with 50 or more 
abstracts of ERIC documents and journal ar- 
ticles. For each ReadySearch, enclose $8.00. 

Drug Education In Elementary Schools 

(Cat. #104) 

Latchkey Children and School-Age Day 

Care (Cat. #105) 

Full-Day Kindergarten (Cat. #106) 

Day Care Staff Training (Cat. #107) 

School Readiness (Cat. #108) 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. • Urbana, 1L 61801 



The Teacher's Role in 
Young Children's 
Social Development 

Although definitions of social com- 
petence vary, they generally involve the 
ability to initiate and maintain satisfying, 
reciprocal relationships with peers. This 
ability depends on many kinds of social in- 
teraction skills. 

An accumulating body of evidence indi- 
cates that children who fail to achieve mini- 
mal competence in social relationships with 
their peers are at risk of developing a variety 
of social maladaptations later in life. The 
risks in adolescence and adulthood include 
academic failure, dropping out of school, 
juvenile delinquency, and mental health 
problems. 

A new book by Lilian G. Katz and Diane 
E. McClellan offers teachers practical 
strategies they can use to head off these risks 
by helping children develop social skills. The 
book, The Teacher's Role in the Social 
Development of Young Children, also offers 
discussion of the research in this area and an 
extensive bibliography. 



Inside 

• Assessing 

; Kindergartners' 

Social Competence 

• New EDRS 

• "Workshop for 
j Caregivers 

• Minority Students 
< and Tracking 

• New documents 
from ERIC/EECE 



The publication begins with a brief discus* 
sion of what is meant by social competence and 
the manner in which it develops. Aspects of 
social competence related to social difficulties, 
shyness, sociability, and intimacy are con* 
sidered. The influences of peers, learning, cul- 
tural diversity, and social skills training on so- 
cial development are discussed. 

The book then presents general teaching 
strategies for helping children achieve social 
competence. Particular auention is paid to the 
process of establishing authentic communica- 
tion with children. This process involves estab- 
lishing credibility with children, motivating 
children without putting others down, fostering 
a sense of justice with ground rules, appealing 
to children's good sense, and helping children 
cope with adversity. Precise methods for offer- 
ing simple and straightforward explanations 
and making appropriate use of timeout are 
presented. Teachers are also offered sugges- 
tions for ways to use social difficulties as op- 
portunities for teaching and to develop respect 
for children's feelings. 

The next section describes specific teaching 
strategies for helping children overcome social 
difficulties. These strategies fab into the two 
broad categories of fostering social under- 
standing and strengthening interactive skills. 
The former involves the strategies of arousing 
children's empathy and altruism, alerting 
children to others' feelings and interests, and 
encouraging alternative interpretations of be- 
havior. Strategies for strengthening interactive 
skills concern the development of children's ap- 
proaches to each other, turn-taking, negotiating 
skills, and methods for dealing with bullies and 
tattlers. 

The book concludes with a discussion of cur- 
riculum issues related to fostering social growth 
in young children. The need to balance in- 
dividual and group activities is noted. 

The Teachers' Role in the Social Develop- 
ment of Young Children is available for $10.00 
prepaid from ERIC/EECE, 805 W. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Urbana, IL 61801. Orders from the 
U.S., Canada, and Mexico should include $1.50 
for postage and handling; international orders 
should include $3.00. 



Measuring 
Kindergartners' 
Social Competence 

A new ERIC Digest by Anthony D. 
Pellegrini and Carl D. Glickman advo- 
cates assessment or children's social 
competence, or which performance on 
achievement tests is only a small pan. 
Social competence is the degree to which 
children adapt to their school and home 
environments. Pellegrini and Glickman 
maintain that social competence in 
young children is best assessed with a 
combination or measures — behavioral 
measures, peer nominations, teacher 
ratings, and standardized tests. This is 
particularly the case for decisions about 
grade retention or assignment to special 
classes. 

Assessment of children's social com- 
petence requires observation of children 
interacting with peers. While classrooms 
can be used to study such relationships, 
a playground maximizes opportunities 
for peer interactions, minimizes the 
chances of teacher involvement, and 
provides children with a greater amount 
of play. Tag— a game allowed on the 
playground but not in the classroom — 
elicits rule-governed behavior, the kind 
expected in classrooms and in society in 
general. Children try to play such games 
well because they want to sustain inter- 
action with peers. Thus, children show 
their competence. 

Games may predict achievement be- 
cause tf e social interaction characteristic 
of games taps a number of linguistic, 
social, and cognitive dimensions that are 
incorporated into later achievement. 
What a child docs in games with rules 
predicts popularity. In such games, 
children must possess and use the skills 
needed to analyze social interaction. 
Children who possess these skills are 
popular. 

The most reliable assessment con- 
texts seem to be those in which children 
are comfortable and have opportunities 
to exhibit their competence. Measures 
taken in such contexts arc more accurate 
predictors of first grade achievement 
than standardized achievement test 
scores. 



If first grade success is to be success- 
fully predicted from kindergarten ex- 
perience, time and money will have to be 
invested. Granted, observations are ex- 
pensive, but so are remedial programs. 
The authors recommend that observa- 
tions of children be conducted weekly 
for each child. Such a recommendation 
may frustrate teachers, administrators, 
and aides who already have loo much to 
do. However, the observations recom- 
mended typically take less than one 
minute per child to conduct. Similarly, a 
personality scale done midway in the 
school year takes about 10 minutes per 
child. 

Perhaps the time and money now 
spent on standardized tests should be 
spent differently — half as much on 
academic testing, with some money 
spent on social competence testing. It is 
probably cheaper to make the investment 
needed to spot potentially serious 
problems in kindergarten than to spend 
money later on juvenile detention homes 
and unemployment checks. No measure- 
ment of anything will cure society's ills, 
but assessment of kindergartners 1 social 
competence may be a step in the right 
direction. 

The digest was adapted from an as 
tide of the same name which appeared 
in Young Children (May, 1990): 40-44. 
To receive a complimentary copy of the 
digest, just fill out the order form on the 
third page of this newsletter. 

New Contractor 
for EDRS 

Cincinnati Bell Information Systems 
(CBIS) Federal is the new contractor of 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice (EDRS). CBIS has replaced Com- 
puter Microfilm Corporation, which has 
operated EDRS since the mid '70s. 

EDRS is the microfiching and docu- 
ment delivery arm of ERIC. All orders 
for ERIC documents will be acted upon 
by CBIS promptly. 

For more information, call EDRS at 
1-800-443-ERIC, or write ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
CBIS Federal, ''420 Fullcrton Road, 
Suite 1 10, Springfield, VA 22153-2852. 



Recent ERIC 
Documents 

Burts, Diane C; And Others. Frequen- 
cies of Observed Stress Behaviors in 
Kindergarten Children: A Comparison of 
Developmentally Appropriate and Inap- 
propriate Classrooms. 1990. 24 pp. 
ED 319 484. 

Kindergartners in developmentally 
appropriate and inappropriate classes 
were observed for behaviors indicative of 
stress. Children in inappropriate classes 
exhibited significantly more stress be- 
haviors than children in appropriate clas- 
ses. Results indicated more stress be- 
haviors in lower SES black children than 
in lower SES white children. 

Ellcnzwcig, Judith. Project SOLID 
START. Massachusetts State Department 
of Education, Boston, 1990. 9 pp. 
ED 319 490. 

Project SOLID START is an in- 
tegrated reading program in the Melrose, 
Massachusetts public schools. SOLID 
START supports beginning literacy in a 
developmental, rather than a remedial, 
mode. The project tests the hypothesis 
that a carefully struc lured, integrated, in- 
tensive program that reinforces the 
regular first grade language arts cur- 
riculum will significantly reduce the 
number of children experiencing difficul- 
ty or failure in first grade. 

Krusc, Janice. Resources for Teaching 
Thinking: A Catalog. Research for Better 
Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, PA, 1989. 
539 pp. ED 320 691. 

A total of 520 resources for leaching 
thinking skills to students in kindergarten 
through high school arc described. Each 
entry includes the lillc; name of 
developer; lypc of material; purpose; 
thinking skill addressed; the publisher's 
address, and phone number; cosl; order 
number; and grade level. Each resource 
is coded for subject area appropriateness. 

Lombardo, Kathy A. Establishing a 
Coalition of Hospital-Affiliated and 
Community-Based Child Care Services 
through a Family Home Day Care Net 
work. Nova University, 1990. 61 pp. 
ED 317 235. 
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Publications Now Available from the 
ERIC/EECE Clearinghouse 



A practicum was designed to expand 
child care services for children of hospital 
employees and residents of communities 
Jflbnd the hospital. Goals were to increase 
VHumber of quality child care slots in the 
area and improve consumer know ledge of 
child care services. Outcomes were posi- 
tive. 

Schneider, Wolfgang. Domain-Specific 
Knowledge and Cognitive Performance. 
1990.28 pp. ED 317 316. 

The relation of uomain knowledge to 
achievement is discussed. Mechanisms 
through which domain-specific knowledge 
relates to strategy use in memory tasks are 
summarized. Empirical evidence concern- 
ing direct effects of the knowledge base on 
memory performance is considered. 
Studies on the influence of a highly articu- 
lated knowledge base on memory perfor- 
mance receive special emphasis. 

Wikmgton's Can Do Kids. Washington 
State Office of Community Development, 
Washington State Legislature, Olympia, 
1989.39 pp. ED 321 839. 

Washington Early Childhood Education 
and Assistance Program (ECEAP) prov ides 
^Meventative intervention program to low- 
m mmt 4-year-olds at risk of failing at 
^Wool. ECEAP offers cognitive and social 
education, parental involvement, and medi- 
cal, dental, mental health, nutritional, and 
social services. 



Complete texts of most ERIC documents 
may be ordered in paper copy or microfiche 
fromEDRS.c/oCBlS Federal, 7420 Fuller- 
ton Road, Suite 110, Springfield, VA 
22153-2852. Phone: 1-800-443-ERIC. 

Workshop for 
Caregivers 

The Fifteenth Annual Quality In- 
fant/Toddler Caregiver National 
Workshop will be presented by Dr. Alice 
S. Honig, June 10-14. The workshop will 
cover the latest research in infant develop- 
ment. For more information, contact: 
Syracuse University, Quality Infant 
^MCgiving Workshop. Attn: Tatricia Mar- 
Vn, 201 Slocum Kali. Syracuse, NY 
13244-1250,(315)443-2757. 
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The ERIC/EECE Resource Lists and 
Digests listed below arc free upon request. 

Annotated Resource Lists (8-10 ERIC 
citations) 

Employer-Supported Child Care 

Drug Education in Elementary 

Schools 

ERIC Digests (concise reports on timely 
issues) 

Measuring Kindergartners' Social 

Competence, by A.D. Pellegrini and 
Carl D. Glickman 

The Head Start Experience, by 

Nancy J. Mallory and Nancy A. 
Goldsmith 

Encouraging Young Children's 

Writing, by Jane Machr 

Positive Discipline 

Protecting Children from Inap- 
propriate Practices, by Sue 
Bredekamp and Lome Shcpard 

Working with Working Families, by 

Margaret King 

How Can We Teach Critical Think- 
ing? by Kathryn S. Carr 

Four-Y ear-Olds and Public School- 
ing, by Sally Lubcck 

Publications 

The Teacher's Role in the Social 

Development of Young Children, by 
Lilian G. Kalz and Diane E. Mc- 
Clcllan. (1991) Cat. #207, 80p., S10. 

ERIC/EECE Digests Related to the 

Education and Care of Children 
from Birth Through 12 Years of Age. 
(1990) Cat. #206, 66p., $6.95. 

Children Learning in Croups and 

Other Trends in Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education, by John 
Hollifield. (1989) Cat. #204, lllp., 
$8.75. 

Family Living: Suggestions for Ef- 
fective Parenting, by Lilian G. Katz 
and others. (1989) Cat. #205. HOp., 
$11.75. 
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Children's Social Development: In- 
formation for Teachers and Parents, 

by Steven R. Ashcr and others. (1987) 
Cat. #202, 99p.. S8.95. 

ReadySiarches (computer search 
reprints with 35 or more abstracts of ERIC 
documents and journal articles) For each 
ReadySearch. enclose $8.00 plus $1.50 
postage and handling. 
Drug Education in Elementary 

Schools (Cat. #104) 
Latchkey Children and School-Age 

Day Care (Cat. #105) 

Full-Day Kindergarten (Cat. #106) 

Day Care Staff Training (Cat. #107) 

School Readiness (Cat. #108) 

ERIC/EECE Newsletter. To receive 
free future issues, check below. 

ERIC/EECE Newsletter 



Check or money order, made payable 
to the University of Illinois, must ac- 
company all orders for cost items. (Or- 
ders from the U.S., Canada, and Mexico 
add $1.50 postage and handling for each 
publication. Overseas orders should in- 
clude. $3 postage and handling for each 
publication. Allow 3 to 6 weeks for 
delivery.) Checks from outside the United 
States must be payable in U.S. dollars 
through a U.S. bank. 

Please send me the items checked. For 
the cost items requested, plus postage 
and handling, I enclose $ _• 

Mail order form and check (if required) 
to: Publir-ations, ERIC/EECE, University 
of Illinois. 805 W. Pennsylvania Ave.. Ur- 
bana. 1L 61801. 

Name 

Strccl 



City 

Suic Zip 
Tulcfl*rcup«lion 



Minority Students 
and Tracking 

A plethora ok research shows dis- 
proportionate numbers of minority pupils 
in low-ability track classes. A survey of 
1,200 public and private schools by the 
Rand Corporation found that in elemen- 
tary schools where 90 to 100% of students 
Ait minorities, low-ability classes account 
for 28% of math and science courses. By 
contrast, in schools whose enrollments are 
90 to 100% white, only 7% of students are 
in the slow track. 

At a September 27, 1990 Select Educa- 
tion Subcommittee Hearing, Rep. Major 
Owens (D-N.Y.) cited statistics that 
African-American children are three limes 
more likely than while children to be 
placed in classes for the educably mentally 
retarded, and only half as likely to be in 
classes for the gifted and talented. 

After spending two years studying 
schools serving predominantly minority 
enrollments, the Quality Education for 
Minorities Network arrived at similar 
statistics. In response, the network issued 
a statement demanding an end to the prac- 
tice of tracking, labeling it "a built-in 
handicap for students from low socio- 
economic backgrounds." 



Tracking is only one of the inequitable 
practices that researchers and the court 
systems have begun to uncover in schools 
with predominantly minority enrollments. 
Recent studies point to the unequal dis- 
tribution of high quality teachers and 
resources, while courts across the nation 
have been forcing stales to redistribute 
school funding more equitably, The focus 
of both the studies and the court cases is 
the inequity between predominantly white 
suburban schools and inner-city schools, 
where the student population is 
predominantly minority. 

The main question hanging over the na- 
tion now is: when demographics shift and 
minority students make up the majority of 
the school-aged population, will the 
resources remain where they are now or be 
redistributed to the new majority? The 
catalyst for such a redistribution may not 
be justice, but economic necessity. 
Minority workers educated in the slow 
track by unqualified teachers with poor 
resources will be a severe hindrance in a 
competitive \vorld marketplace. (Source: 
Report on Education of the Disadvantaged 
Vol.23, No.20 October 4, 1990, page 153, 
reprinted with permission of Business 
Publishers, Inc.) 



Be an ERIC Author 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education invites you to send recent 
papers, research reports, program 
descriptions, bibliographies, con* 
ference papers, curriculum guides or 
other education materials for pos- 
sible inclusion in the ERIC database, 
the largest anii most frequently sear- 
ched education database in the 
world. Documents must be un- 
published and at least five pages 
long. Send two clear copies of each 
document to: 

Acquisitions 
ER1C/EECE 

805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
UrbanaJL 61801 
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